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Chapter  I 

Introduction 

I.  Appointment  of  Present  Committee 

Under  Order-in-Council  #1871/64,  dated  November  17,  1964  (the 
text  of  which  is  set  out  in  Appendix  “A”  to  the  main  Report),  the 
Executive  Council  of  the  Province  of  Alberta  appointed  a  Committee 
to  study  adoption  services  in  Alberta  and  other  matters  related  to 
child  welfare.  Members  of  the  Committee  were  as  follows : 

His  Honour  Judge  H.  S.  PATTERSON,  Chairman,  Calgary; 

FRANK  J.  FLEMING,  Barrister,  Calgary; 

Mrs.  W.  F.  BOWKER,  Edmonton. 

The  terms  of  reference  permit  wide  interpretation,  in  keeping 
with  the  fact  that  adoption  cannot  be  treated  in  isolation,  but  only 
in  relation  to  the  whole  field  of  child  care. 


I!.  Basis  of  Supplementary  Report 

The  writer  endorsed  the  main  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the 
understanding  (to  which  the  Chairman  graciously  agreed)  that  this 
Supplementary  Report  be  filed.  It  is  submitted  for  two  reasons: 

(1)  it  contains  statistics,  studies  and  observations  made  by  the 
writer  personally,  and  viewed  by  her  as  relevant  to  the 
government’s  deliberations  on  adoption  in  Alberta; 

(2)  it  contains  an  analysis  of  social  factors  bearing  on  adoption, 
which,  in  the  writer’s  view,  is  an  essential  part  of  this  study. 

It  appears  to  the  writer  that  in  recommending  changes  in  legis¬ 
lation  and  procedure,  facts  and  social  conditions  that  make  such 
changes  necessary  should  be  given  the  fullest  disclosure. 

Opinions  contained  herein  are  based  on  the  following  investigation 
and  study: 

— approximately  one  month  spent  at  the  Central  Office  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Welfare  examining  records,  documents, 
files  and  statistics,  and  interviewing  staff  and  supervisory 
personnel. 
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— approximately  one  month  spent  at  the  Edmonton  Regional 
Office  (one  of  two  large  regional  offices  in  the  Province), 
interviewing  caseworkers  and  staff,  and  examining  adoption 
procedure  and  related  services,  including  foster-home  care, 
neglect  proceedings,  wardship,  and  services  to  unmarried 
mothers ; 

— visits  to  the  following  additional  regional  offices  in  the  Pro¬ 
vince:  Calgary,  Red  Deer,  Lethbridge,  Wetaskiwin,  Peace  River 
and  Lac  la  Biche; 

— study  of  questionnaires  (Appendix  “C”  to  the  main  Report) 
completed  by  some  1,500  parents  who  had  adopted  children 
in  Alberta  in  the  last  2  years; 

— study  of  questionnaires  (Appendix  “E”  to  the  main  Report) 
completed  by  Regional  Offices  operated  by  the  Department  of 
Public  Welfare  throughout  the  Province; 

— study  of  56  submissions  received  from  individuals  and  agencies ; 

— presiding  with  other  Committee  members  at  public  hearings 
held  at  the  following  centres:  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Red  Deer 
and  Lethbridge. 

— interviews  with  professional  staff  of  several  agencies  whose 
work  is  related  to  child  care,  including:  Family  Service  Associ¬ 
ation  of  Edmonton ;  Catholic  Family  and  Child  Services,  Edmon¬ 
ton;  the  Jewish  Family  Service  of  Edmonton;  the  City  of 
Edmonton  Welfare  Department  and  the  Children's  Aid  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  City  of  Calgary; 

— visits  to  all  child-care  institutions  in  the  Province,  numbering 
seventeen ; 

— a  spot-check  of  foster  homes  in  Edmonton ; 

— visit  to  Metis  Colony  at  Paddle  Prairie,  operated  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Welfare,  located  500  miles  northwest  of  Edmon¬ 
ton  ; 

— attendance  at  the  Northwest  Regional  Conference  of  the  Child 
Welfare  League  of  America  at  Tacoma,  Washington,  April 
25-28,  1965. 

III.  Acknowledgments 

The  writer  wishes  to  acknowledge  the  cooperation  of  the  Minister 
of  Public  Welfare  under  whose  direction  all  files,  records,  documents 
and  statistics  were  made  available ;  the  assistance  of  the  staff  of  the 
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Department  at  all  levels  and  in  all  parts  of  the  province;  the  interest 
shown  by  the  public  in  this  inquiry,  and  in  particular  the  high  calibre 
of  submissions  received  from  groups  and  individuals ;  and  the  willing¬ 
ness  of  agencies  and  their  professional  personnel  to  make  available 
their  knowledge  and  experience  in  the  furtherance  of  this  study. 


IV.  Historical  Background  of  Child 
Welfare  in  Alberta 

The  first  legislation  in  the  field  of  child  welfare  in  Alberta  was 
the  Children’s  Protection  Act  of  1909.  Legal  adoption  was  introduced 
in  Alberta  in  1923  as  part  of  the  Child  Welfare  Act.  A  Department 
of  Public  Welfare  was  established  in  1944,  at  first  in  conjunction  with 
the  Department  of  Public  Health,  and  in  1952  as  a  separate  depart¬ 
ment. 

In  October,  1946  the  Imperial  Order  Daughters  of  the  Empire 
undertook  a  survey  of  child  welfare  in  the  Province  for  the  purpose 
of  selecting  a  worthy  charitable  project  which  it  could  sponsor.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  it  engaged  Dr.  Charlotte  Whitton  of  Ottawa  to  examine 
the  state  of  child  welfare  in  Alberta  and  make  recommendations.  In 
this  survey,  the  provincial  government  did  not  co-operate  or  provide 
information.  On  completion  of  the  study,  two  booklets  were  published 
by  the  I.O.D.E.,  one  entitled  ‘‘Welfare  in  Alberta”  and  the  other 
“Survey  of  Findings  and  Recommendations”.  As  a  result  of  these 
reports,  the  provincial  government  set  up  a  Commission  in  July,  1947, 
to  investigate  the  truth  of  allegations  contained  in  these  booklets. 
The  members  of  the  Commission  were:  Chief  Justice  W.  R.  Howson 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Alberta;  Chief  Judge  J.  W.  McDonald  of 
the  District  Court  of  Southern  Alberta;  and  Judge  E.  B.  Feir  of  the 
District  Court  of  Southern  Alberta.  The  report  of  the  Commission, 
submitted  to  the  government  on  December  3,  1948,  contained  some 
23  recommendations.  Its  findings  in  respect  to  adoption  indicated  two 
areas  requiring  improvement,  namely1,  the  lack  of  careful  study  of  the 
home  prior  to  placement,  and  inadequate  information  furnished  adopt¬ 
ing  parents  as  to  the  origin  and  background  of  the  child.  The  report 
pointed  out  certain  administrative  inefficiencies  within  the  Child 
Welfare  Branch ;  a  lack  of  adequately-trained  staff ;  the  need  for  care¬ 
ful  examination  of  foster  homes  prior  to  approval  and  regular  post¬ 
placement  visits;  discontinuance  of  cross-border  adoptions;  and  en¬ 
largement  of  the  Child  Welfare  Commission  to  include  representatives 
of  the  public. 


1  page  41  of  the  Report. 
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Following  submission  of  the  Report,  no  conscious  effort  was  made 
by  the  government  to  implement  its  recommendations.2  Some  im¬ 
provements  did,  however,  come  about  in  the  natural  course,  but  it  was 
not  until  1958  that  the  Department  hired  its  first  professional  social 
worker  with  the  appointment  of  Mr.  W.  D.  McFarland,  who  became 
Superintendent  of  Child  Welfare  in  1960.  Tremendous  changes  have 
been  effected  within  the  Department  during  the  past  six  years,  and 
an  enlightened  and  progressive  philosophy  has  evolved.  The  present 
Deputy  Minister,  Mr.  D.  W.  Rogers,  has  provided  impetus  to  its 
growth  and  to  the  development  of  programs  around  it.3 

However,  despite  progress  in  recent  years,  the  Department  con¬ 
tinues  to  suffer,  and  in  this  writer’s  opinion  unjustly,  from  adverse 
publicity  at  the  time  of  the  Charlotte  Whitton  inquiry,  and  from 
the  static  decade  which  followed.  There  is  bound  to  be  a  time  lag 
before  improvements  become  apparent  and  receive  public  recognition. 
Because  of  this  background,  Alberta’s  child  welfare  program  has  been 
slow  in  gaining  status  in  provincial  or  national  circles.  As  evidence 
of  the  changed  attitude  within  the  Department  is  the  appointment 
of  the  present  Committee,  and  the  co-operation  given  to  it  at  all  levels 
of  government  in  carrying  out  its  work.  In  contrast  with  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  attitude  in  1947,  there  is  an  apparent  desire  to  implement 
recommendations  resulting  from  this  present  study.  By  reason  of 
developments  since  1958,  this  inquiry  is  limited  to  policies  and  pro¬ 
cedures  over  the  past  six  years,  and  earlier  events  are  viewed  princi¬ 
pally  in  their  historical  context. 


V.  Structure  of  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare 

For  a  proper  understanding  of  child  welfare  services  in  Alberta, 
a  knowledge  of  the  over-all  provincial  welfare  program  is  essential. 
The  following  are  the  various  branches  of  the  Department,  whose 
services  have  an  indirect  bearing  on  the  care  of  children: 

(1)  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  BRANCH  providing  financial  aid  under 
two  programs  (implemented  June  1,  1961) : 

(a)  Social  Allowance — long-term  aid  for  unemployable  persons 
including  mothers  with  dependent  children. 


2  See  report  on  throne  speech  debate,  1949  (Edmonton  Journal,  March  2,  1949);  also 
report  of  the  Minister  to  Legislature  in  1952  in  answer  to  questions  by  opposition 
(Edmonton  Journal,  March  29,  1952). 

3  i^nCe-m  evidence  ^4  this  is  to  be  found  in  Departmental  Memo  #102  dated  November 
19,  1964,  from  the  Deputy  Minister  addressed  to  all  regional  offices,  stressing  the 
preventative  and  rehabilitative  function  of  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 
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Approximately  8,000  families  per  month  are  in  receipt  of 
Social  Allowance  in  Alberta.  Payments  under  this  program 
in  1964  were  in  excess  of  $13  million. 

(b)  Social  Assistance — short-term  aid  for  persons  temporarily 
unemployed  and  not  resident  within  a  municipality.  Some 
2,700  families  were  in  receipt  of  social  assistance  in  1964 
at  a  cost  in  excess  of  $3  million. 

In  addition,  some  3,000  families  per  month  receive  municipal 
financial  assistance,  totalling  over  $2  million  a  year,  80% 
of  which  is  repaid  to  the  municipalities  by  the  Department 
of  Public  Welfare. 

Approximately  50%  of  public  assistance  paid  by  the  Province 
is  reimbursed  from  the  Federal  Government  under  the  Un¬ 
employment  Assistance  Agreement,  to  which  Alberta  sub¬ 
scribed  in  1958. 

(c)  Aid  to  Dependent  Children — This  was  introduced  by  Order- 
in-Council  dated  October  22,  1963,  as  an  extension  of  Social 
Allowance  benefits  to  assist  children  cared  for  in  homes 
of  relatives  or  guardians  where  the  natural  parents  are 
unable  or  unwilling  to  provide  for  them,  and  where  the 
guardian  is  experiencing  financial  difficulties.  This  is  com¬ 
monly  referred  to  as  the  “ADC  Program”  (Aid  to  Dependent 
Children),  and  it  has  an  important  bearing  on  reduction 
in  numbers  of  children  being  made  wards  of  the  government. 
Some  245  children  were  being  assisted  under  this  program  in 
March,  1965. 

(d)  Dependent  Mothers  and  Widows,  blind,  disabled  and  older 
persons,  who  have  been  in  receipt  of  pensions  under  provin¬ 
cial  Acts  have  the  choice  of  continuing  under  provincial 
programs  or  transferring  to  Social  Allowance  benefits  under 
the  federal-provincial  cost-sharing  agreements.  All  future 
applications  for  these  benefits  will  come  under  the  latter 
program. 

(e)  Rehabilitation  Services — are  provided  through  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Welfare  for  medical  rehabilitation,  vocational 
training  and  sheltered  employment  for  handicapped  persons. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  year  ending  March  31,  1963,  in 
addition  to  all  the  benefits  provided  above,  $90  million  was  distributed 
in  the  Province  of  Alberta  under  the  two  federal  programs,  Family 
Allowance  and  Old  Age  Security.  Thus,  it  would  appear  that  Alberta 
citizens  are  receiving  a  generous  share  of  welfare  benefits. 
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(2)  CHILD  WELFARE  BRANCH— Its  functions  are  mainly  con¬ 
sultative  in  respect  to  checking  and  maintaining  standards ;  super¬ 
vision  of  all  permanent  wards,  and  all  temporary  wards,  except 
for  the  cities  of  Calgary  and  Edmonton ;  approval  of  foster  homes ; 
services  to  unmarried  mothers;  adoption;  and  enforcement  of 
maintenance  orders. 

(3)  WELFARE  HOMES  AND  INSTITUTIONS  BRANCH  has  a  two¬ 
fold  function: 

(a)  Licensing  and  maintaining  standards  of  homes  and  institu¬ 
tions  designated  in  the  Welfare  Homes  Act  (1963)  ; 

(b)  Acquisition  and  operation  of  homes,  hostels  and  institutions 
when  and  where  necessary. 

As  of  March  1,  1965,  twenty-seven  child-care  institutions,  giving 
full-time  care,  were  licensed  and  in  operation  throughout  the 
province;  as  well  as  262  boarding  nurseries,  day  nurseries,  play¬ 
schools  and  nursery  schools ;  and  5  homes  for  unmarried  mothers.4 

(4)  SOCIAL  PLANNING  AND  DEVELOPMENT  DIVISION— This  is 
concerned  with  public  relations  and  improvement  of  services  in 
underprivileged  communities. 

(5)  METIS  AREA  REHABILITATION  DIVISION— with  supervision 
of  five  Metis  areas  comprising  eight  colonies  set  aside  by  legisla¬ 
tion  in  1939,  1940  and  1942  to  assist  Metis  families  to  become 
independent.  Further  details  of  this  program  will  be  dealt  with 
elsewhere  in  this  report.  (Chapter  VIII). 

(6)  CO-ORDINATION  OF  REHABILITATION— This  division  main¬ 
tains  communication  between  this  Department  and  other  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  government,  private  welfare  agencies,  rehabilitation 
centres  and  schools  for  the  mentally  retarded. 

(7)  EMERGENCY  WELFARE  SERVICES— co-operating  with  the 
federal  Civil  Defence  Department. 

(8)  PERSONNEL,  STAFF  DEVELOPMENT  AND  TRAINING— The 

functions  of  this  Branch  are  self-explanatory  and  will  be  examined 
in  further  detail  later  in  this  Report.  (Chapter  III). 


4  Not  included  here  are  figures  for  nursing  homes,  senior  citizens’  homes,  etc.,  also 
licensed  under  this  Branch. 
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All  these  Branches  and  Divisions  of  the  Department  are  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Welfare,  the  Honourable 
L.  C.  Halmrast;  his  Deputy  Minister,  Mr.  D.  W.  Rogers,  and  the 
Welfare  Director,  Mr.  J.  E.  Ward. 

CENTRAL  AND  REGIONAL  OFFICES 

The  Branches  and  Divisions  described  above  are  located  at  the 
Central  Office  of  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  occupying  the 
fourth  and  fifth  floors  of  the  Administration  Building  in  Edmonton. 
In  addition,  the  Department  operates  26  Regional  Offices  at  various 
centres  throughout  the  Province  to  provide  welfare  services,  including 
adoption  services,  to  residents  of  each  area.  The  newest  regional 
office,  located  at  Fort  McMurray  in  northern  Alberta  was  opened  in 
March,  1965. 
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Chapter  II 


Law  and  Procedure  Relating  to 
Adoption  in  Alberta 

The  main  Report  of  the  Committee  contains  an  outline  of  adop- 

** '? 

tion  legislation  in  Alberta,  and  of  procedure  based  mainly  on  the 
results  of  questionnaires  sent  to  parents  who  had  adopted  children  in 
the  past  two  years.  This  Chapter  is  designed  to  supplement  these 
findings,  and  to  highlight  certain  procedural  aspects  of  adoption. 

I.  Legislation 

Legislation  governing  adoption  in  Alberta  is  contained  in  Part  II 
of  the  Child  Welfare  Act.  “Neglected  and  Dependent  Children”  are 
dealt  with  in  Part  I;  “Children  of  Unmarried  Parents”  in  Part  III. 

The  Act  provides  for  the  appointment  of  a  Child  Welfare  Com¬ 
mission,  consisting  of  three  to  five  members  under  the  chairmanship 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Child  Welfare.  Its  present  members,  who 
are  appointed  on  the  basis  of  their  positions,  are: 

W.  D.  McFarland,  Superintendent  of  Child  Welfare,  Chairman; 

Miss  Ellen  A.  Tatham,  Provincial  Adoption  Supervisor,  Secretary ; 

J.  E.  Ward,  Welfare  Director  and  Assistant  Deputy  Minister; 

W.  T.  Sykes,  Director,  Welfare  Homes  and  Institutions  Branch; 

W.  D.  Kennedy,  Director,  Social  Assistance  Division,  Public 

Assistance  Branch. 


II.  Regulations 

The  “Child  Welfare  Policy  Manual”  sets  out  departmental  policies 
under  various  sectional  headings.  Comprising  over  100  pages,  this 
Manual  was  compiled  in  1961  under  the  direction  of  the  present 
Deputy  Minister,  and  is  the  first  consolidation  in  Alberta  of  standards 
for  child  welfare.  Its  regulations  on  Adoption  cover  the  following 
matters:  the  form  of  adoption  application;  additional  material  re¬ 
quired  ;  procedure  on  receipt  of  application ;  the  adoptive  home  study ; 
approval  or  rejection  of  the  application;  placement  procedure;  and 
post-placement  supervision. 
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III.  Procedure  in  Adoptions 

GENERAL  COMMENT 

Neither  in  the  1,500  questionnaires  received  from  parents  who 
had  adopted  children  in  Alberta  in  the  past  two  years,  nor  in  the 
intensive  study  made  by  the  Committee  within  the  Department  itself, 
were  there  detected  any  serious  grounds  for  criticism  in  the  handling 
of  adoptions  in  Alberta.  On  the  contrary,  the  answers  to  the  question¬ 
naires  would  indicate  there  are  a  great  many  satisfied  adoptive  parents 
in  Alberta  and  elsewhere,  who  in  the  past  two  years  have  gone  through 
adoption  procedure  in  this  Province.  On  the  basis  of  these  expressions 
of  opinion,  and  from  a  study  of  procedure  in  the  Child  Welfare  Branch, 
as  well  as  an  assessment  of  the  calibre  of  the  earnest  and  dedicated 
people  in  senior  and  supervisory  positions  within  the  Department,  this 
Report  is  more  one  of  commendation  than  of  criticism.  In  view  of 
the  fact,  however,  that  the  Child  Welfare  Branch  is  desirous  of  improv¬ 
ing  procedure  in  any  areas  where  there  may  be  weaknesses,  the 
following  recommendations  are  offered  towards  this  end. 

Generally  speaking,  these  recommendations  pertain  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  procedural  areas: 

A.  Need  for  better  intake  procedure; 

B.  Need  for  qualified  workers  on  the  Home  Study; 

C.  Avoidance  of  unnecessary  Delays  in  processing  of  Applica¬ 
tions  ; 

D.  Need  for  better  communication  at  all  stages  in  the  adoption 
proceedings. 

A.— NEED  FOR  BETTER  INTAKE  PROCEDURE 
(1)  The  Initial  Inquiry 

Answers  to  the  questionnaires  received  from  parents  who  had 
adopted  children  in  the  past  two  years  indicate  the  method  of  making 
the  first  inquiry.  From  a  tabulation  of  1,000  of  the  1,557  question¬ 
naires  returned,  the  majority  of  couples  made  their  initial  inquiry  by 
phone  (470) ;  slightly  fewer  inquired  in  person  (395) ;  and  135  by 
letter.  All  such  inquiries  would  of  course  be  made  at  one  of  the  26 
regional  offices  located  throughout  the  province.6 

In  the  interest  of  public  relations,  the  initial  inquiry  should  be 
handled  with  the  utmost  tact  with  a  view  to  encouraging  every  pros- 

Exeept  out-of-province  applications  which  are  all  handled  through  the  Central  Office 
of  the  Department. 
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pective  applicant.  Any  adverse  publicity  at  this  stage  from  persons 
claiming  to  have  been  “turned  away”  is  harmful  to  the  adoption 
program,  however  justified  a  rejection  might  subsequently  appear 
to  be.  It  is  therefore  recommended  in  the  interest  of  promoting 
adoptions,  that  every  inquiry,  whether  by  letter,  phone  or  in  person 
be  welcomed,  that  the  inquirer  be  commended  for  his  interest  and 
encouraged  to  proceed  with  his  application. 

(2)  The  Initial  Interview 

Regardless  of  the  form  of  the  initial  inquiry,  all  prospective 
adoptive  applicants  are  required,  prior  to  or  at  the  time  of  filing  their 
application,  to  attend  for  a  personal  interview  at  their  local  regional 
office.0  This  interview  has  a  most  important  bearing  on  the  success 
of  the  whole  adoption  program  and  requires  the  skill  of  highly  qual¬ 
ified  personnel.  Briefs  presented  to  the  Committee  would  indicate 
that  frequently  this  interview  is  conducted  by  an  inexperienced  case¬ 
worker  who  happens  to  be  available  at  the  time,  but  who  does  not 
have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  adoption  procedure,  nor  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  types  and  categories  of  children  currently  available 
for  adoption.  Certainly  if  an  intake  worker  is  not  herself  convinced 
of  the  value  of  adoption,  she  cannot  offer  the  encouragement  and 
support  which  prospective  applicants  need  at  this  stage ;  nor  reassur¬ 
ance  of  the  satisfaction  to  be  expected  from  adoption.  To  enthusi¬ 
astically  convey  this  impression  should  be  one  of  the  functions  of  the 
initial  interview. 

As  stated  in  the  main  Report,  most  parents  answering  the  Ques¬ 
tionnaire  were  on  the  whole  satisfied  with  their  understanding  of 
adoption  procedure  as  a  result  of  this  interview.  Out  of  1,000  ques¬ 
tionnaires  examined,  842  stated  they  had  a  “good”  understanding; 
146  a  “fair”  understanding;  and  only  12  a  “poor”  understanding. 
Following  the  interview,  854  of  them  felt  “enthusiastic”,  142  felt 
“uncertain”,  and  6  were  “not  much  interested”.  These  figures  do 
not  indicate  of  course  how  many  did  not  proceed  with  their  applica¬ 
tion  following  this  interview. 

The  caseworker  conducting  the  initial  interview  should  be  skilled 
in  appraising  the  capacity  of  the  couple  being  interviewed.  In  a  proper 
case,  she  might  suggest  adoption  of  a  “child  with  special  needs” 
(adolescent,  handicapped  or  mixed-race).  If  tactfully  presented  and 
interpreted,  this  might  lead  to  adoption  of  “hard-to-place”  children, 
who  by  reason  of  their  numbers  are  becoming  an  increasing  concern 


0  Child  Welfare  Policy  Manual,  “Adoptions”,  p.  1. 
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to  the  Department.  Such  a  suggestion  if  made  to  a  different  type 
of  applicant,  might  be,  and  often  is,  resented.  Only  a  skilled  case¬ 
worker  can  assess  the  potential  of  the  applicants  before  her. 

Few  couples,  for  example  know  the  nature  and  variety  of  handi¬ 
caps  amongst  children  in  care,  nor  the  financial  assistance  provided 
by  the  Department  for  treatment  and  remedial  surgery.7  Without 
explanation,  they  might  not  know  that  handicapped  children  are  usual¬ 
ly  very  affectionate  and  responsive,  and  that  with  love  and  proper 
care  they  are  known  to  improve  considerably.  Thus  interpreted,  it 
might  present  a  challenge  to  couples  who  had  not  previously  con¬ 
sidered  a  handicapped  child.  If  even  one  or  two  such  children  were 
thus  placed  for  adoption,  the  effort  would  be  more  than  justified. 

With  respect  to  Metis  children,  similar  factors  apply.  Few  people 
realize,  for  example,  how  attractive  many  of  these  children  are ;  though 
classified  as  Metis,  many  have  so  little  Indian  ancestry  that  it  is 
scarcely  discernible  in  their  appearance.  A  caseworker  might,  in 
an  appropriate  case,  suggest  the  applicants  accompany  her  to  a  Re¬ 
ceiving  Home  to  view  handicapped  and  mixed-race  children  awaiting 
adoption.  Only  by  seeing  these  children  is  it  possible  to  assess  their 
adoptive  potential.  Though  this  too  might  result  in  placement  of 
only  a  few  such  children,  this  is  an  area  where  even  small  gains  are 
significant. 

A  further  matter  requiring  clarification  at  the  initial  interview 
is  with  respect  to  the  heading  “child  desired”  which  appears  on  the 
application  form.  Many  couples  state  a  preference  which  so  restricts 
the  choice  of  child  that  it  leads  to  lengthy  delays  in  placement.  Many 
applications  examined  at  the  Central  Office  of  the  Department  set 
out  rigid  requirements  as  to  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  child 
desired,  such  as  complexion,  color  of  hair  and  eyes,  which  necessarily 
restricts  the  selection  of  a  child.  The  initial  interview  should  point 
out  that  physical  matching  is  not  as  sound  a  basis  for  adoption  as  social 
and  educational  background,  and  applicants  might  then  become  less 
rigid  in  their  physical  specifications. 

All  of  these  factors,  if  properly  explained  on  the  initial  interview, 
would  overcome  misunderstandings  later  and  expedite  the  placement 
of  more  children. 

FINDINGS— The  adoption  program  stands  or  falls  on  the  effectiveness 
of  its  intake  procedure,  and  for  this  reason  caseworkers  should 
on  the  initial  interview  :- 

7Explained  further  in  Chapter  V  of  this  Report,  under  sub-heading  “Physically 
Handicapped  Children  .  7 
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(a)  enthusiastically  present  the  positive  satisfaction  inherent 
in  adoption; 

(b)  accurately  explain  adoption  procedure; 

(c)  describe  the  types  and  categories  of  children  awaiting  adop¬ 
tion  at  that  particular  time; 

(d)  explain  the  delay  in  placement  likely  to  result  from  stipu¬ 
lating  rigid  physical  requirements; 

(e)  assess  each  couple  as  to  their  possible  interest  in  a  “child 
with  special  needs”; 

(f)  explain  the  problems  inherent  in  adoption  of  a  handicapped 
or  mixed-race  child,  and  how  these  problems  can  be  faced 
and  overcome. 

RECOMMENDATION  #1 

The  initial  adoption  interview  should  be  conducted  by  key  workers 
who  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  adoption  procedures  and  of  the 
types  of  children  then  available  for  adoption;  who  are  mature  in 
assessing  the  potentialities  of  adoptive  applicants;  and  skilled  in 
interpreting  problems  inherent  in  adoption. 

(3)  Office  Facilities 

In  the  Questionnaire  sent  to  parents  who  had  adopted  children 
in  the  last  two  years,  the  question  was  asked  as  to  whether  the  inter¬ 
view  room  was  suitable  for  confidential  discussion,  to  which  865 
out  of  1,000  answered  “Yes”  and  135  answered  “No”.  Many  rooms 
in  regional  offices  being  used  for  interview  purposes  have  only  a 
partial  wall  with  an  open  space  above.  This  was  the  type  found  in 
most  of  the  offices  visited,  including  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Lethbridge, 
Red  Deer  and  Wetaskiwin.  Only  in  the  Peace  River  and  Lac  la  Riche 
offices  (from  amongst  those  visited)  were  the  interview  rooms 
equipped  with  solid  walls  to  insure  confidentiality.  How  many  of  the 
remaining  regional  offices  are  similarly  lacking  is  impossible  to  state 
with  accuracy,  though  the  questionnaires  to  regional  offices  (Appen¬ 
dix  “E”  to  the  main  Report)  indicate  that  in  most  cases  interview 
facilities  were  not  satisfactory.  Nor  has  sufficient  effort  been  made 
to  make  these  rooms  attractive,  by  the  addition  for  example  of  com- 
fortable  furniture,  pictures,  plants  or  ornaments,  so  as  to  create  a 
relaxed  atmosphere  for  discussion. 

As  stated  in  the  main  Report,  in  many  regional  offices  applicants 
for  adoption  must  share  the  same  waiting  room  with  others  using 
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welfare  services,  including-  unmarried  mothers  and  persons  on  public 
assistance,  and  though  all  such  persons  deserve  equal  consideration, 
some  deference  might  be  accorded  adoption  applicants  whose  business 
is  of  a  different  nature.  In  cases  where  separate  waiting  facilities 
cannot  be  provided,  adoption  applicants  should  be  encouraged  to  make 
an  appointment  in  advance  and  be  taken  on  arrival  to  an  inner  office. 
Ideally,  the  larger  regional  offices  should  provide  separate  quarters 
for  adoption  services,  including  reception  area,  interview  rooms,  offices 
for  staff,  and  viewing  rooms  for  children  being  considered  for  adop¬ 
tion. 

The  Department  is  to  be  commended  for  the  attractive  regional 
offices  it  has  provided  in  many  centres,  including  all  of  the  rural 
offices  visited,  though  several  are  overcrowded.  Improvement  in  the 
street  approach  to  the  Edmonton  Regional  Office  is  an  urgent  need, 
and  because  of  low  partitions  and  noise,  working  conditions  in  that 
office  are  not  as  satisfactory  as  they  should  be. 

FINDINGS — From  observation  and  inquiry,  interview  rooms  in  most 
regional  offices  do  not  insure  the  degree  of  privacy  needed  in 
adoption  service;  nor  are  such  rooms  adequately  equipped  or 
furnished.  In  many  regional  offices  adoption  applicants  must 
share  the  same  reception  area  as  recipients  of  other  public  wel¬ 
fare  services. 

RECOMMENDATION  #2 

(1)  Interview  rooms  for  adoption  services  should  be  designed  to 
insure  privacy,  and  be  attractively  furnished; 

(2)  Wherever  possible  a  separate  waiting  area  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  adoption  applicants; 

(3)  Ideally,  the  larger  regional  offices  should  have  self-contained 
quarters  for  adoption  services. 

(4)  The  Application 

A  form  entitled  “Application  for  a  Child  with  a  View  to  Adop¬ 
tion”  is  to  be  completed  in  triplicate  by  the  prospective  parents  and 
forwarded  to  the  regional  office.  The  application  requires  particulars 
of  the  husband’s  date  and  place  of  birth,  racial  origin,  occupation, 
place  of  employment,  yearly  income  and  religious  denomination;  and 
of  the  wife’s  racial  origin,  her  occupation  before  marriage  and  her 
religious  denomination.  Particulars  are  required  as  to  the  date  and 
place  of  marriage,  and  of  any  previous  marriages,  the  number  and 
ages  of  children  presently  in  the  home  (if  any)  ;  the  type  of  accom- 
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modation,  number  of  rooms,  whether  owned,  rented  or  being  pur¬ 
chased.  As  an  aid  in  selection  of  a  child,  space  is  provided  in  the 
application  for  description  of  the  physical  characteristics  of  both 
applicants  (including  height,  weight,  color  of  hair  and  eyes)  and  their 
“educational  standing’’.  The  applicants  are  asked  to  state  the  type 
of  child  desired  as  to  sex,  age  and  “other  preferences”  followed  by 
the  question  previously  mentioned  as  to  their  interest  in  a  child  “with 
special  needs”.  Where  the  applicants  are  of  different  religious  faiths, 
a  separate  form  (A.  15)  is  required  to  be  signed  by  both  parties  in 
which  they  state  that  a  child  placed  in  their  home  will  be  brought  up 
in  a  specified  faith. 

The  application  form  includes  space  for  names  and  addresses  of 
three  responsible  persons  as  references,  and  confidential  forms  are 
later  sent  out  by  the  regional  office  to  such  persons.  On  examining 
these  forms  (DPW  13)  the  questions  appear  valueless  so  far  as  assess¬ 
ing  suitability  for  adoption.  Questions  such  as — “Do  they  keep  hired 
help?”;  “How  far  do  they  live  from  school  or  church”;  “Have  they 
a  comfortable  home?”;  “Do  they  attend  church”,  and  “if  so,  what 
denomination?";  “Are  they  financially  able  to  care  for  and  educate 
a  child?” — offer  little  scope  for  insight  into  the  character  of  the 
applicants;  nor  does  it  enhance  the  value  of  the  answers  by  being 
repeated  three  times;  in  fact  most  of  the  questions  on  the  form  will 
be  answered  adequately  in  the  normal  course  of  the  home  study.  The 
Policy  Manual  (p.  3  under  “Adoptions”)  requires  that  persons  whose 
names  have  been  submitted  as  references  should  be  interviewed  per¬ 
sonally  if  they  live  within  the  region.  We  find  that  in  actual 
practice  this  is  not  always  done.  It  is  suggested  that  this  be  done  in 
all  cases,  and  that  new  and  more  informative  questions  be  framed  for 
use  as  character  references.  Without  intending  to  prescribe  the  form 
for  such  questions,  the  following  are  offered  as  suggestions: 

How  are  they  regarded  in  the  community? 

How  do  they  spend  their  leisure  time? 

What  are  their  hobbies? 

Are  you  aware  of  any  alcoholic  problem  in  the  home? 

What  do  they  do  by  way  of  community  service? 

Express  in  your  own  words  what  in  your  opinion  would  make  the 
applicants  suitable  adoptive  parents? 

Are  there  any  factors  which  make  you  doubt  their  suitability? 
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True  there  may  be  some  persons  whose  educational  level  would 
not  permit  lucid  answers  to  questions  of  this  kind,  but  most  appli¬ 
cants  do  not  use  such  persons  as  references.  Professional  people  who 
appeared  at  the  Committee’s  public  hearings,  and  whose  names  are 
frequently  used  as  references,  expressed  dissatisfaction  with  the 
present  form,  which  from  their  experience  must  be  amplified  by  a 
covering  letter. 

The  following  material  must  accompany  the  adoption  application : 
Marriage  certificate,  divorce  decree  (if  any),  medical  reports,  and 
snapshot. 

The  regional  office  must  check  that  the  application  is  properly 
completed  and  that  the  accompanying  documents  are  in  order.  Copies 
are  then  sent  to  the  Central  Office,  and  to  Adoption  Placement  officers 
in  Edmonton  or  Calgary.  The  regional  office  must  then  proceed 
with  the  home  study. 

B.—  NEED  OF  QUALIFIED  WORKERS  FOR  THE  HOME  STUDY 

The  Child  Welfare  Policy  Manual  (in  its  Appendix  “B”)  sets  out 
the  minimum  standards  for  the  content  of  the  home  study.  It  does 
not  specify  the  number  of  visits,  but  three  seem  to  be  contemplated. 
It  stresses  “quality,  not  quantity”.  Two  considerations  are  stated 
as  paramount:  Is  the  home  suitable  for  a  child;  if  so,  what  child? 

One  of  the  most  frequent  complaints  heard  during  the  inquiry 
concerned  the  young  inexperienced  caseworker  making  the  home 
study.  Though  this  criticism  is  not  reflected  in  the  answers  to  ques¬ 
tionnaires  received  from  parents,  complaints  of  this  kind  did  come 
from  sufficiently  responsible  persons  to  merit  acknowledgement. 
Though  the  Policy  Manual  sets  out  excellent  instructions,  interpreta¬ 
tion  is  left  to  the  individual  caseworker,  who  can  bring  to  them  only 
her  own  level  of  skill  and  maturity.  Without  some  training  on  the 
job,  or  experience  in  social  work,  she  cannot  be  expected  to  do  this 
highly  specialized  work.  All  should  have  preliminary  training  under 
supervision  of  experienced  and  mature  caseworkers  before  undertaking 
home  studies  of  their  own.  Home  studies  require  workers  with  mature 
attitudes  and  some  experience  of  life,  as  well  as  skill  in  conducting 
interviews  and  assessing  individuals.  With  neither  training  nor 
maturity,  the  work  cannot  be  properly  done. 

With  regard  to  questionnaires  received  from  parents,  there  was 
surprising  approval  of  the  calibre  of  the  home  study.  We  quote  the 
following  questions  with  answers  tabulated  from  1,000  questionnaires: 
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“Do  you  consider  that  the  home  study  was 

(a)  well  conducted  .  824 

(b)  fair  .  157 

(c)  poorly  conducted  .  19 

“Did  the  home  study  help  you  understand  better  what  is 
involved  in  adoption? 

(a)  very  helpful  .  723 

(b)  fair  .  258 

(c)  no  value  . 19 

“In  your  opinion,  would  you  say  your  caseworkers  were 

(a)  efficient  and  helpful  . .  938 

(b)  only  fair  .  .  62 

(c)  not  efficient  and  helpful  . .  nil 


It  is  gratifying  to  find  recent  adoptive  parents  indicating  so  high 
a  degree  of  approval,  and  caseworkers  may  rightly  take  satisfaction 
from  these  comments,  though  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  such 
opinions  are  not  necessarily  based  on  objective  standards. 

FINDINGS — Amongst  parents  who  have  adopted  in  the  last  two  years, 
there  is  found  to  be  a  wide  measure  of  approval  of  the  quality 
of  the  home  study  and  the  calibre  of  workers  conducting  it. 
Recognition  must  however  be  given  to  criticisms  contained  in 
Briefs  and  in  comments  made  at  the  public  hearings  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  from  responsible  individuals  and  agencies  that  adoption 
home  studies  are  frequently  conducted  by  inexperienced  or  im¬ 
mature  caseworkers. 

RECOMMENDATION  #3 

(1)  Concentrated  in-service  training  under  the  supervision  of 
experienced  caseworkers  is  needed  to  qualify  workers  in 
making  adequate  home  studies. 

(2)  Caseworkers  engaged  in  adoptive  home  studies  should  be 
selected  on  the  basis  of  training  and  maturity  with  as  many 
social  work  graduates  as  possible. 

C.~ AVOIDANCE  OF  UNNECESSARY  DELAYS  IN  PROCESSING 

OF  APPLICATIONS 

Complaints  about  delays  in  processing  adoption  applications  were 
very  marked  in  submissions  and  in  statements  at  the  public  hearings 
of  the  Committee.  The  alleged  delays  occurred  at  the  following 
stages : 
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(1)  between  filing  of  application  and  approval  of  the  home; 

(2)  between  approval  of  the  application  and  placement  of  a  child ; 

(3)  between  the  end  of  the  probationary  year  and  the  final  adop¬ 
tion  order. 

These  will  be  dealt  with  in  order. 

(1)  Delays  between  filing  of  Application  and  Approval  of  Home 

In  the  early  stages  of  adoption,  delays  are  due  mainly  to  appli¬ 
cants  failing  to  furnish  the  necessary  documents,  or  to  their  character 
references  neglecting  to  return  the  forms.  When  this  occurs,  a  letter 
is  sent  to  the  applicants  as  a  reminder,  but  if  the  delay  persists,  it  is 
usually  interpreted  as  indicating  a  lack  of  interest.  Personal  contact 
at  this  stage  by  phone  or  pre-arranged  visit  might  serve  to  resolve 
doubts  in  the  minds  of  the  applicants,  if  such  exist.  Regional  offices 
have  a  certain  responsibility  to  explore  the  reasons  for  applicants  dis¬ 
continuing,  rather  than  risk  loss  of  an  application  through  default. 
Once  the  required  documents  have  been  furnished,  few  parents  answer¬ 
ing  the  questionnaire  complained  of  delay.  Out  of  1,000  question¬ 
naires,  778  found  the  time  “reasonable”  between  furnishing  of  docu¬ 
ments  and  hearing  again  from  the  regional  office;  only  222  found 
this  length  of  time  “too  long”. 

It  is  theoretically  possible  to  complete  a  home  study  in  less  than 
a  month,  allowing  a  minimum  of  one  interview  a  week  for  three  weeks. 
Unnecessary  and  unexplained  delays  cause  anxiety  and  misunder¬ 
standing,  and  were  one  of  the  main  areas  of  criticism  encountered  by 
the  Committee.  In  the  questionnaires  from  adopting  parents,  393 
out  of  1,000  mentioned  “delays”  as  the  thing  which  displeased  them 
most  in  their  adoption  experience.  On  the  other  hand,  146  stated 
they  were  most  pleased  with  the  “speed”  of  the  adoption  procedure. 

In  order  to  ascertain  elapsed  time  between  the  date  of  the  appli¬ 
cation  and  approval  of  the  home,  the  writer  examined  numerous  recent 
files  in  the  Central  Office.  This  was  done  on  the  following  basis  with 
the  following  results: 

FINDINGS — (1)  Out  of  a  group  of  84  applications  approved  by  the 
Child  Welfare  Commission  on  various  dates  in  the  period  January 
to  April,  1965,  the  average  length  of  time  between  the  date  of 
application  and  its  approval  was  3.3  months,  with  individual 
applications  ranging  from  one  to  seven  months. 

(2)  Delays  in  completing  home  studies  occur  consistently  in 
those  regional  offices  which  are  understaffed  or  with  excessive 
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caseloads  (including  Calgary,  which,  despite  a  well-qualified  senior 
adoption  staff,  has  had  frequent  turnover  in  casework  staff  due 
mainly  to  marriage  and  family  transfers). 

(3)  There  was  a  marked  acceleration  in  completing  home  studies, 
especially  at  the  Edmonton  and  Calgary  Regional  Offices,  during 
the  3-month  period  under  study. 

RECOMMENDATION  #4 

(1)  Wherever  possible  home  studies  should  be  completed  within 
two  months  following  receipt  of  the  application  and  accom¬ 
panying  documents,  and  the  necessary  staff  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  at  regional  offices  to  effect  this  result. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  a  second  or  subsequent  application  to  adopt,  the 
original  home  study  should  merely  be  brought  up  to  date 
so  as  to  accelerate  a  second  placement. 

(2)  Delays  between  Approval  of  Application  and  Placement  of  Child 

Placement  procedure  is  outlined  in  the  Policy  Manual  (Adoptions 
p.  4-8)  and  briefly  is  as  follows:  Approved  applications  are  sent  to 
either  the  Edmonton  or  Calgary  Regional  Offices  where  they  are 
reviewed  by  placement  workers  in  relation  to  children  awaiting  adop¬ 
tion.  The  selection  of  a  child  must  be  approved  by  the  Provincial 
Adoption  Supervisor  at  Central  Office  before  the  prospective  parents 
are  notified.  They  are  then  invited  to  come  to  Edmonton  or  Calgary 
to  discuss  the  background  of  the  child  selected,  and  if  interested,  to 
see  it.  If  the  applicants  do  not  wish  to  accept  the  child  selected  for 
them,  the  same  procedure  is  followed  with  respect  to  another  child. 

Criticisms  were  expressed  in  submissions,  and  at  the  hearings, 
of  delays  in  effecting  placement.  To  ascertain  the  elapsed  time  be¬ 
tween  approval  of  the  application  and  placement  of  the  child,  tabula¬ 
tions  were  made  from  the  same  files  as  those  previously  examined 
with  the  following  results: 

FINDINGS — Out  of  a  group  of  90  applications  approved  by  the  Child 
Welfare  Commission  on  various  dates  during  the  period  January 
to  April,  1965,  the  average  elapsed  time  between  approval  of 
the  application  and  placement  of  the  child  was  4.3  weeks,  with 
individual  placements  ranging  from  6  days  to  5  months. 

RECOMMENDATION  #5 

Wherever  possible  in  the  interests  of  the  child,  placement  should 
be  effected  within  two  weeks  of  approval  of  the  application. 
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By  way  of  summary  of  figures  on  the  preceding  pages,  the  follow¬ 
ing  are  the  findings: 

Average  elapsed  time  between  date  of  application  Months  Weeks 
and  its  approval  . . . . .  . * . .  3.3 

Average  elapsed  time  between  approval  of  appli¬ 
cation  and  placement  of  child  . 4.3 

TOTAL  average  elapsed  time  between  application 

and  placement  . ;.......  4.3  months 

From  an  examination  of  material  furnished  by  other  provinces, 
the  time  required  for  processing  applications  and  placement  of  a  child 
is  considerably  less  in  Alberta  than  elsewhere. 


(3)  Delay  between  end  of  Probationary  Year  and  Final  Adoption 
Order 

During  the  one-year  probationary  period,  the  Superintendent  of 
Child  Welfare  continues  to  be  the  legal  guardian  of  the  child,  and 
the  child  remains  under  the  supervision  of  a  caseworker  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment.  A  final  home  study  is  prepared  at  the  end  of  the-  12-month 
period,  covering  such  matters  as  the  adjustment  of  the  child  to  the 
home,  his  physical  development,  any  changes  in  the  circumstances  of 
the  adopting  parents,  and  the  worker’s  evaluation  of  the  success  of 
the  adoption. 

The  Petition  for  the  final  adoption  Order,  with  supporting  docu¬ 
ments  specified  in  Section  74  of  the  Act,  is  then  presented  to  the 
District  Court  judge  by  the  Child  Welfare  Commission  (Section  73 
(2)).  The  proposed  adopter  has  the  right  to  be  heard  in  person  or 
by  counsel  (Section  73  (4)),  though  in  practice  few  choose  to  do  so. 
Section  80  of  the  Act  gives  power  to  the  judge  to  grant  the  Order. 

FINDINGS — (1)  There  is  a  delay  of  one  to  two  months  between 
expiration  of  the  one-year  probationary  period  and  the  final 
adoption  order. 

(2)  This  time  could  be  shortened  by  completion  of  the  home 
study  before  the  end  of  the  year,  and  earlier  preparation  of  the 
Petition  and  supporting  documents. 

RECOMMENDATION  #6 

Central  Office  should  instruct  regional  offices  one  month  before 
termination  of  the  probationary  year  to  proceed  promptly  with  the 
final  home  study,  and  to  have  the  Petition  and  supporting  documents 
completed  for  presentation  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 
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D. — NEED  FOR  BETTER  COMMUNICATION 

From  the  foregoing  examination,  there  would  appear  to  be  no 
serious  delays  in  the  adoption  process  apart  from  those  relating  to 
the  home  study.  This  can  and  must  be  remedied  by  additional  staff 
in  the  two  large  regional  offices  (Edmonton  and  Calgary)  which 
handle  the  bulk  of  applications,  and  in  rural  regional  offices  where 
the  pressure  of  public  assistance  cases  gives  little  priority  to  adoption 
work. 

Cases  do  arise  however  where  applicants  become  annoyed  at 
delays.  Such  a  case  came  to  the  attention  of  the  writer  as  recently 
as  April,  where  applicants  in  Edmonton  had  been  waiting  3  months 
for  commencement  of  the  home  study,  and  had  had  no  communication 
during  that  time.  Others  complained  at  the  Committee  hearings  of 
having  to  phone  repeatedly  to  a  regional  office  for  a  report  on  progress 
of  the  application,  and  some  have  even  resorted  to  phoning  the  Super¬ 
intendent.  To  remedy  this,  there  must  be  closer  communication  with 
applicants  at  all  stages  in  the  adoption  process. 

FINDINGS 

(1)  There  has  been  a  noticeable  trend  in  recent  months  towards 
prompt  completion  of  adoptions  in  Alberta; 

(2)  There  is  nevertheless  insufficient  communication  with  the  appli¬ 
cants  during  the  entire  adoptive  process  resulting  in  unexplained 
delays,  anxiety  and  uncertainty. 

RECOMMENDATION  #7 

(1)  A  prompt  acknowledgement  of  the  adoption  application  should 
be  sent  to  each  applicant  by  the  regional  office,  specifying  any 
further  material  required  for  completion  of  the  application,  and  in 
cases  where  the  documents  are  in  order,  the  applicants  should  be 
promptly  so  notified. 

(2)  In  all  cases,  the  applicants  should  be  notified  of  a  suggested  date 
for  commencement  of  the  home  study. 

(3)  On  completion  of  the  home  study,  the  applicants  should  be  advised 
of  further  steps  to  be  taken  before  approval  of  the  application, 
and  the  likely  time  required. 

(4)  The  applicant  should  be  notified  promptly  of  the  disposition 
of  the  application,  the  procedure  in  respect  of  placement,  and 
the  likely  time  required. 
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(5)  At  no  time  during  the  entire  adoption  process  should  more  than 

three  weeks  be  allowed  to  elapse  without  contact  with  the  appli¬ 
cants  by  letter,  telephone  or  in  person  advising  of  the  status  of 

the  application. 

E. — REMOVAL  OF  CHILD’S  NAME  FROM  THE  FINAL 

ADOPTION  ORDER 

This  heading  is  included  merely  to  reiterate  the  position  taken 
by  the  Committee  and  to  add  two  related  recommendations 

RECOMMENDATION  #8 

Necessary  legislation  should  be  enacted — 

(a)  to  insure  removal  of  the  child’s  natural  name  from  the  final 
Adoption  Order; 

(b)  to  provide  for  issuance  of  a  substitute  birth  certificate  for 
jurisdictions  where  no  reciprocal  arrangements  exist  for 
issuance  of  a  new  certificate  based  on  the  adoption  Order; 

(c)  to  state  the  birthplace  of  the  child  on  the  birth  registration 
as  the  residence  of  the  adopting  parents  as  shown  on  the 
adoption  Order; 

(In  this  respect,  the  writer  goes  further  than  the  main 
Report  in  recognizing  the  concern  of  some  adoptive  parents 
about  disclosure  of  the  place  of  birth  on  the  child’s  birth 
certificate). 

(d)  to  provide  in  cases  where  one  adopting  parent  dies  before 
the  final  adoption  order  that  the  child’s  birth  registration 
show  the  name  of  both  original  adopting  parents. 

(The  main  Report  did  not  consider  this  point.  It  is  included 
here  to  cover  a  case  presented  to  the  Minister  of  Public 
Welfare  in  a  letter  from  a  solicitor  dated  April  28,  1964, 
where  an  adopting  father  was  killed  before  the  final  adop¬ 
tion  Order.  The  birth  registration  showed  the  mother  only 
as  parent,  leaving  the  innuendo  that  the  child  was  illegiti¬ 
mate)  . 

F.— THE  ROLE  OF  THE  JUDGE  IN  ADOPTION  MATTERS 

The  writer  wishes  to  submit  views,  in  addition  to  those  expressed 
in  the  main  Report,  regarding  the  role  of  judges  in  adoption.  Cases 
have  arisen  where  some  District  Court  judges  in  Northern  Alberta 
have  refused  to  consider  an  application  for  final  Adoption  Order 
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because  of  certain  qualities  in  the  applicants  which  they  regard  as 
unacceptable.  For  example,  one  judge  may  disapprove  of  any  appli¬ 
cants  over  a  certain  age  limit  regardless  of  other  factors  which  might 
make  them  admirably  suited  as  adoptive  parents;  another  may  object 
because  one  of  the  applicants  was  divorced;  or  because  they  belong 
to  a  minority  religious  sect;  or  are  not  “practising  Christians” ;  still 
another  may  object  if  the  applicants  are  likely  to  leave  the  Province 
before  the  end  of  the  probationary  year. 

In  most  of  these  cases,  the  judge,  while  declining  to  consider  the 
application,  will  grant  permission  that  it  be  referred  to  some  other 
judge.  Nevertheless  the  uncertainties  that  have  been  created  can 
seriously  affect  expansion  of  the  adoption  program.  Department 
policy  becomes  confused.  Adoption  workers  hesitate  to  recommend 
applicants  who  may  be  able  to  offer  an  excellent  home  to  an  adopted 
child,  but  because  the  husband  happens  to  be  48  years  of  age,  or  a 
Mormon,  or  a  soldier  likely  to  be  transferred  out  of  Alberta,  there  is 
risk  of  rejection  on  the  application  for  final  Order.  Concern  is  felt 
not  only  for  cases  which  reach  the  judge  and  may  then  be  refused 
consideration,  but  the  unknown  number  of  prospective  applicants  who 
are  deterred  from  applying  due  to  uncertainties  in  policy.  When  even 
one  judge  takes  a  positive  stand  on  matters  of  this  kind,  it  colors  the 
whole  approach  to  adoption,  and  serves  to  restrict  rather  than  extend 
the  categories  of  persons  considered  eligible  as  adopting  parents.  Nor 
will  the  Department  be  free  in  future,  as  it  ought  to  be,  to  adapt 
policies  to  changing  social  trends  because  of  the  risk  of  the  judges’ 
disapproval.  The  fear  of  rejection  not  only  constrains  present  and 
future  policy,  but  narrows  the  choice  of  adoptive  parents  at  a  time 
when  expansion  is  vital  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  increasing  numbers 
of  children  for  whom  homes  must  be  found. 

In  the  decade  prior  to  1958  the  custom  had  grown  up  of  referring 
adoption  applications  to  one  or  two  selected  judges  who  were  most 
likely  to  grant  them.  When  new  policies  were  formulated  for  the 
Department  following  1958,  it  was  hoped  to  depart  from  previous 
practice  and  to  refer  applications  to  all  judges  regardless  of  the  facts 
in  the  particular  cases.  Because  of  the  objections  now  being  raised 
by  some  of  the  judges  the  Department  has  had  to  revert  to  the  practice 
of  “shopping  around”  for  a  judge  who  is  least  likely  to  object  to  the 
adoption  in  question.  Such  a  practice  condemns  itself. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  writer  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
suitability  of  adoptive  parents  in  respect  of  personal  and  social  qual¬ 
ities  should  be  assessed  by  qualified  adoption  workers  in  the  Child 
Welfare  Branch. 
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RECOMMENDATION  #9 

Social  factors  involved  in  adoption  should  be  determined  by  the 
Child  Welfare  Branch  and  should  not  be  the  subject  of  judicial  review. 
The  function  of  the  Court  should  be  confined  to  legal  matters  relating 
to  adoption,  and  the  role  of  law  and  social  work  should  be  recognized 
as  separate  professional  disciplines  in  adoption. 

G.— PRIVATE  (NON-WARD)  ADOPTIONS 

These  are  of  two  kinds: 

(1)  where  an  unmarried  mother  places  her  child  with  a  specific  couple 
for  adoption.  In  this  case  both  she  and  the  persons  receiving  the 
child  must  notify  the  Child  Welfare  Commission;  penalties  are 
provided  for  failure  to  do  so.8  When  so  notified,  the  Department 
puts  the  matter  forward  for  one  year  (the  probationary  period) 
at  which  time  a  home  study  is  made  and  Petition  sent  to  the 
adoptive  parents  to  complete.  This  type  of  adoption  involves 
certain  risks,  since  few  adopting  parents  wish  to  know  the  natural 
mother ;  nor  does  the  natural  mother  wish  to  know  where  her  child 
is.  This  could  lead  to  complications  as  the  child  grows  older, 
especially  if  the  natural  mother  continued  her  attachment  for 
the  child.  In  1964  there  were  exactly  100  such  adoptions  in 
Alberta. 

(2)  where  a  step-father  adopts  a  child  born  to  his  wife  of  a  previous 
marriage,  or  one  born  to  her  illegitimately.  This  makes  up  by 
far  the  largest  number  of  private  adoptions  in  Alberta,  totalling 
581  in  1964. 

H._ OUT-OF-COUNTRY  (AMERICAN)  ADOPTIONS 

Adoption  of  children  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  an  adoption 
agency  is  accepted  practice,  and  has  been  endorsed  on  an  inter-country 
basis  by  the  United  Nations.9  The  purpose  of  such  a  program  is  to 
find  a  home  for  a  child  who  would  otherwise  not  be  adopted  in  his 
own  country.  In  Alberta  it  has  been  applied  exclusively  to  Catholic 
children  who  would  not  be  adopted  in  Alberta.  The  exchange  has 
been  made  possible  because  of  a  shortage  of  babies  in  certain  American 
states,  particularly  Montana,  Idaho  and  California. 

The  utmost  safeguards  are  taken  by  the  Department  to  insure 
that  the  adoption  is  a  proper  one.10  For  example,  the  Department 

8  Child  Welfare  Act,  section  52. 

0  See  United  Nations  Report  of  European  Seminar  on  Inter-Country  Adoptions  held 
in  Geneva,  May  1960. 

10See  Policy  Manual  “Adoptions”,  p.  15. 
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deals  only  with  states  which  have  accredited  state  adoption  agencies. 
Home  studies  are  conducted  at  the  request  of  the  Department  by 
qualified  social  workers  employed  by  such  agencies.  These  home 
studies  are  forwarded  to  the  Central  Office  of  the  Department  and 
are  carefully  scrutinized.  If  the  application  is  approved  and  a  child 
selected,  the  couple  is  required  to  come  to  Edmonton  to  spend  ten 
days  if  necessary  during  which  they  are  personally  interviewed  by 
the  Superintendent  and  the  Child  Welfare  Commission  and  by  the 
judge  who  is  to  hear  the  Petition.  In  order  that  a  birth  certificate 
can  be  issued  so  that  the  couple  can  take  the  child  into  the  United 
States,  the  adoption  must  be  finalized  at  the  time  of  placement,  which 
involves  waiver  of  the  probationary  period,  and  it  is  in  this  area  where 
difficulties  are  encountered  in  court. 

The  practice  of  placing  Alberta  children  in  American  adoptive 
homes  began  over  30  years  ago.  In  1934  one  such  cross-border  place¬ 
ment  is  recorded;  in  1941  there  were  14;  in  1944,  44;;  and  in  1946,  61. 
Cross-border  adoptions  were  criticized  by  the  Report  of  the  Howson 
Commission  in  194711  on  two  grounds:  waiver  of  the  probationary 
period,  and  inadequate  assessment  of  the  adoptive  home. 

Thereafter  the  number  of  American  adoptions  declined,  but  never 
ceased.  They  have  however  formed  only  a  very  small  percentage  of 
total  adoptions:  in  1963  there  were  17 ;  in  1964,  15.  American  couples 
have  been  found  more  willing  on  the  whole  to  accept  the  Metis  child, 
as  a  different  attitude  prevails  in  many  states  towards  Indian 
ancestry:  inany  people  in  fact  are  proud  to  claim  it. 

Late  in  1964  some  of  the  District  Court  Judges  in  Northern 
Alberta  took  the  stand  that  the  probationary  period  could  not  be 
waived,  which  brought  the  American  adoption  program  to  a  stand¬ 
still,  even  though  there  are  7  approved  applications  of  American 
couples  who  are  awaiting  a  child.  The  writer  had  in  her  home  in 
February  the  last  American  couple  from  Idaho  who  took  an  Alberta 
child  for  adoption^— a  part- Japanese  Catholic  infant  boy  for  whom 
there  was  no  hope  of  adoption  in  Alberta.  The  adopting  father  had 
married  a  Japanese  girl  while  serving  with  the  American  forces  in 
Japan,  and  they  appeared  an  exceptionally  fine  couple  for  a  child 
who  would  otherwise  have  no  home. 

The  policy  of  cross-border  adoptions  should,  in  this  writer’s  view, 
not  only  be  approved  but  extended — if  necessary  by  the  enactment  of 
legislation  requiring  that  the  probationary  period  be  waived  in  respect 


“supra.  Chapter  I  of  this  Report,-  sub-heading  “Historical  Background”. 
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of  American  applicants.  This  recommendation  is  based  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  reasoning: 

(1)  The  principle  of  inter-country  adoptions  has  been  endorsed  by 
United  Nations; 

(2)  In  Alberta  it  applies  only  to  Catholic  children  who  would  other¬ 
wise  not  be  adopted; 

(3)  The  present  practice  of  the  Department  insures  the  utmost  care 
in  the  selection  of  American  adoptive  parents  through  home 
studies  conducted  by  state  adoptive  agencies,  and  through  per¬ 
sonal  interviews  at  the  Department  in  Edmonton ; 

(4)  The  advantages  of  securing  a  home  for  an  otherwise  unadoptable 
child  are  sufficient  to  justify  waiver  of  the  probationary  period; 

(5)  The  only  improvement  in  present  practice  would  be  to  request 
supervision  by  the  state  adoption  agency  for  a  period  following 
placement,  its  purpose  being  to  provide  counselling  service  for 
any  problems  arising  out  of  the  adoption.  This  principle  was 
approved  by  United  Nations.12 

(6)  From  numerous  letters  received  by  the  Department  from  parents 
in  the  United  States  who  have  adopted  children  from  Alberta,  it 
is  apparent  that  these  adoptions  have  worked  out  exceptionally 
well. 

(7)  Cross-border  adoptions  are  a  normal  part  of  adoption  practice, 
and  there  are  many  successful  exchanges  operating  between 
provinces  in  Canada,  and  between  various  provinces  and  states. 
In  1964,  for  example,  Prince  Edward  Island  alone  effected  place¬ 
ment  of  80  children  in  the  states  of  New  Jersey  and  New  York. 

RECOMMENDATION  #10 

Adoptions  by  American  couples  should  be  encouraged  as  an  in¬ 
tegral  part  of  the  adoption  program  in  Alberta,  and  the  Department 
should  be  authorized  through  legislation  if  necessary  to  expand  this 
program  in  accordance  with  standards  set  by  United  Nations  respect¬ 
ing  inter-country  adoptions. 

IV.  PROCEDURE  FOR  PERMANENT  WARDSHIP 

A.  Surrender  by  “Consent  and  Indenture”; 

B.  Court  Order  for  Permanent  Wardship. 


12United  Nations  Report  on  Inter-Country  Adoptions,  p.  12. 
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A.— SURRENDER  BY  “CONSENT  AND  INDENTURE” 


Surrender  is  the  method  by  which  an  unmarried  mother  can 
legally  surrender  her  infant  for  adoption.  Section  51  of  the  Child 
Welfare  Act  gives  authority  to  the  Superintendent  to  accept  sur¬ 
renders.  The  mother  in  effect  divests  herself  of  all  parental  interests 
in  the  child,  and  the  Superintendent  becomes  the  sole  legal  guardian 
(section  22). 

The  larger  regional  offices  are  usually  notified  by  hospitals 
of  illegitimate  births,  and  Central  Office  receives  notification  of  the 
birth  registration  of  every  child  born  out  of  wedlock.  If  the  mother 
has  not  previously  been  contacted  by  the  Department,  a  worker  calls 
at  the  hospital  to  explain  the  choices  open  to  her:  she  may  retain 
custody  and  control  of  her  child ;  she  may  surrender  it  through  private 
adoption  to  a  specific  person  or  married  couple ;  or  she  may  surrender 
it  to  the  Superintendent  of  Child  Welfare  for  adoption.  If  she  chooses 
the  latter  alternative,  she  is  furnished  with  the  necessary  surrender 
forms  for  completion  after  the  baby  is  five  days  old.  No  surrender 
is  effective  till  approved  by  the  Child  Welfare  Commission.  If  the 
unwed  mother  is  under  the  age  of  14,  the  Commission  is  required 
to  report  to  the  Attorney  General’s  Department  for  possible  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  the  putative  father  under  the  Criminal  Code.  If  the  unwed 
mother  is  herself  a  ward  of  the  government  the  illegitimate  child 
must  be  made  a  ward  through  court  proceedings  (except  in  very 
exceptional  cases).13 

It  would  be  a  great  advantage  if  a  child  surrendered  by  this 
process  could  be  adopted  directly  from  the  hospital  rather  than  be 
transferred  temporarily  to  a  foster  home.  Approval  of  the  surrender 
and  adoption  would  take  approximately  five  extra  days  beyond  the 
normal  stay  in  hospital. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  here  that  the  Alberta  procedure  for 
surrender,  commonly  referred  to  as  “Consent  and  Indenture”,  is  unique 
in  Canada.  In  no  other  province  can  a  child  be  made  a  permanent 
ward  by  this  process.  This  method  of  surrender  has  been  tested 
by  Alberta  courts  in  at  least  three  instances,  and  in  each  case  it  has 
been  upheld.14 


13Policy  Manual,  “Child  Welfare  2”  p.  4. 

14Schneider  v.  Supt.  of  Child  Welfare  (unreported)  1954  Supreme  Court  Action  #6840, 
judgement  of  Mr.  Justice  H.  J.  Macdonald; 

Ziegler  v.  Supt.  of  Child  Welfare  (unreported)  (1958)  Action  #15144,  judgment  of 
Mr.  Justice  Egbert  upholding  validity  of  surrender; 

Dirk  v.  Supt.  of  Child  Welfare  (unreported  (1964)  Supreme  Court  Action  #76592, 
where  Mr.  Justice  Milvain  found  the  surrender  process  in  Alberta  is  a  valid  exercise 
of  powers  conferred  by  legislation. 
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In  contrast  to  the  Alberta  procedure,  many  jurisdictions  (such 
as  Saskatchewan)  require  court  proceedings  in  all  cases  of  permanent 
wardship.  This  works  a  hardship  in  many  cases,  as  the  unwed  mother 
must  remain  at  least  21  days  in  the  area  where  the  child  was  born  in 
order  to  appear  in  court.  It  means  as  well  a  delay  of  possibly  two  to 
three  months  before  the  child  is  cleared  for  adoption.  The  Alberta 
procedure  works  extremely  well  and  results  in  earlier  placement.  The 
only  ground  on  which  it  could  be  attacked  is  undue  pressure  on  the 
unmarried  mother.  However,  where  there  is  the  slightest  suspicion 
that  the  surrender  was  not  voluntary,  the  Child  Welfare  Commission 
rejects  it  and  proceeds  through  the  courts. 

FINDINGS — The  Alberta  procedure  for  surrender  of  an  illegitimate 
child  by  “Consent  and  Indenture”  is  unique  in  Canada,  and  its 
validity  has  been  tested  in  the  courts.  The  utmost  care  is  taken 
by  the  Department  to  insure  that  the  surrender  is  voluntary  and 
the  child  is  thus  made  available  for  adoption  at  an  earlier  date. 


RECOMMENDATION  #11 

Arrangements  should  be  made  with  hospitals  whereby  a  child 
born  out-of-wedlock  can  remain  for  the  necessary  additional  days 
(not  exceeding  10  in  all)  to  allow  for  approval  of  the  surrender,  and 
for  adoption  of  the  child  direct  from  hospital. 


B.— COURT  ORDER  FOR  PERMANENT  WARDSHIP 


The  other  method  by  which  a  child  becomes  a  permanent  ward 
and  thus  legally  eligible  for  adoption  is  through  court  proceedings 
for  wardship.  As  stated  in  the  main  report  such  application  must 
now  be  brought  in  District  Court  where  because  of  procedural  delays, 
a  child  may  be  three  or  four  months  old  before  wardship  proceedings 
can  be  completed  and  the  child  legally  freed  for  adoption.15  Appli¬ 
cations  for  permanent  wardship  follow  an  earlier  hearing  for  tem¬ 
porary  wardship  in  Juvenile  Court.  It  is  submitted  that  in  those 
cities  which  have  properly-constituted  Family  Courts  with  a  full-time 
judge,  applications  for  permanent  wardship  could  be  handled  by  such 
courts  with  greater  promptness  and  without  loss  of  efficiency.16 


lr>Il  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  are  many  cases  where  the  “surrender”  procedure 
outlined  in  the  preceding  section  is  not  applicable,  and  where  Court  proceedings 
tor  wardship  must  be  taken:  for  example,  where  the  unmarried  mother  is  herself 
a  government  ward;  or  where  she  is  a  married  woman  separated  from  her  husband- 
or  where  there  is  doubt  about  the  voluntary  nature  of  the  surrender. 

^rhe  time  allotted  in  the  District  Court  in  Edmonton  for  wardship  applications  is  not 
sufficient  to  dispose  speedily  of  all  applications.  Thev  are  heard  everv  Fridav  morning 
with  time  divided  between  those  from  the  City  and  from  the  local  regional  office 
as  wel.  as  paternity  maintenance  applications.  In  rural  areas  where  District  Court 
sittings  are  held  only  once  a  month,  the  delay  is  even  greater. 
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District  Court  procedures  are  necessarily  more  formal  than  those 
in  Family  Court.  Greater  detail  and  precision  is  required  in  prepar¬ 
ation  of  documents.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Superintendent  of  the 
City  of  Edmonton  Welfare  Department,  on  whose  behalf  approximately 
100  applications  are  presented  each  year,  that  legal  perfectionism 
sometimes  obscures  social  factors.  In  cases  involving  neglect  it  is 
his  opinion  that  the  application  for  permanent  wardship  is  often 
treated  as  an  entirely  new  case  without  recognizing  that  in  many 
instances  the  facts  have  been  reviewed  on  repeated  hearings  in  Family 
Court  extending  over  two  years  or  more  when  parents  have  been 
given  the  chance  time  and  again  to  provide  better  care  for  their  child¬ 
ren,  but  have  failed  to  do  so.  To  quote  from  the  City  of  Edmonton 
Welfare  Department  brief: 

“It  seems  contradictory  to  establish  courts  particularly  to  deal  with 
sensitive  family  and  child  matters,  and  then  to  remove  from  their 
jurisdiction  perhaps  the  most  significant  aspect,  fraught  with  social 
considerations,  namely,  the  question  of  permanent  wardship.” 

By  reason  of  less  formal  procedure  in  Family  Court,  applications 
can  be  more  easily  processed,  documents  are  less  elaborate  and  de¬ 
tailed,  paper  work  significantly  less.  Personal  service  would  of  course 
be  essential  in  every  application  for  permanent  wardship  and  proper 
affidavits  would  be  necessary. 

RECOMMENDATION  #12 

(1)  In  the  major  cities  where  there  is  a  properly-constituted  Family 
Court  with  a  full-time  judge  (presently  in  Edmonton,  Calgary 
and  Red  Deer)  jurisdiction  to  grant  permanent  wardship  could 
properly  be  granted  to  these  courts  on  condition  that  strict  rules 
be  followed  as  to  personal  service  of  Notice; 

(2)  Apart  from  these  cities,  all  applications  for  permanent  wardship 
should  be  heard  in  District  Court. 

*  £  r  •  • 

TRANSCRIPTS  OF  EVIDENCE 

Applications  for  wardship  are  seriously  impaired  by  the  fact 
that  no  transcript  is  made  available  of  evidence  heard  in  Juvenile 
Court  in  neglect  proceedings,  though  two  subsections  in  the  Act  pre¬ 
sume  this  to  be  the  practice  (Sec.  14  (2a);  14a  (2c)).  Evidence  is 
taken  down  in  shorthand  by  a  reporter  but  it  is  transcribed  only  in 
delinquency  matters  and  not  in  neglect  cases.  Representations  should 
be  made  to  the  Attorney-General’s  Department  for  transcripts  in 
neglect  cases  in  order  to  assist  the  Family  Court  judge  in  the  hearing 
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of  adjourned  applications;  and  District  Court  judges  on  applications 
for  permanent  wardship;  as  well  as  solicitors  and  Supreme  Court 
judges  in  the  event  of  an  appeal  (Sec.  16).  Without  transcripts  there 
cannot  be  a  proper  appeal,  or  consideration  of  a  possible  appeal.  It  is 
thought  that  more  cases  would  be  appealed,  and  possibly  should  be, 
if  transcripts  were  available.  A  recent  case  in  the  Family  Court  in 
Calgary  has  pointed  up  the  urgency  of  this.17 

This  matter  was  discussed  by  the  writer  with  Family  Court 
judges  in  Edmonton,  Calgary  and  Red  Deer.  It  appears  that  following 
the  direction  from  the  Attorney-General’s  department  that  transcripts 
would  not  be  furnished  in  neglect  cases,  each  judge  worked  out  a 
compromise  to  meet  the  needs  of  his  own  court:  one  judge,  for 
example,  instructs  the  court  reporter  to  prepare  a  summary  of  the 
evidence  under  his  direction;  another  takes  copious  notes  himself 
and  has  the  use  of  a  machine  recorder,  though  this  presents  mechanical 
difficulties.  Neither  solution  is  satisfactory,  either  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  accuracy  or  availability  of  the  evidence. 

The  ideal  solution  of  course  would  be  to  have  transcripts  available 
in  all  cases;  failing  this,  certainly  in  all  contested  cases;  with  a  dis¬ 
cretion  in  each  judge  to  request  an  immediate  transcript  in  any  case 
which  in  his  opinion  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  it. 

With  regard  to  appeals  to  Supreme  Court  (Sec.  16)  legal  counsel 
for  the  parents  must  often  be  provided  as  part  of  the  Law  Society’s 
needy  litigants’  service.  Requests  are  being  made  to  the  Department 
by  the  Needy  Litigant  Committee  for  reimbursement  of  costs  incurred 
on  behalf  of  the  child.  The  Department  takes  the  position  that  such 
reimbursement  would  defeat  the  purpose  of  the  needy  litigants’  ser¬ 
vice.  Since  there  is  a  principle  involved  here,  it  is  recommended  that 
the  present  practice  be  clarified  either  by  a  policy  refusing  payment, 
or  by  legislation  requiring  the  Department  to  provide  services  of  a 
solicitor  when  the  applicants  cannot  afford  it.18 

RECOMMENDATION  #13 

Representations  be  made  to  the  Attorney-General’s  department 
that  transcripts  of  evidence  be  made  available  in  all  contested  neglect 
cases. 

17D.C.  Action  #46017  (1964) 

Here  the  court  reporter  who  had  taken  down  the  proceedings  of  the  Family  Court 
in  shorthand  had  left  the  employ  of  the  government  and  had  to  be  recalled  with 
some  difficulty  to  prepare  transcripts  from  her  notes  for  the  District  Court  application 
for  permanent  wardship  In  the  meantime,  because  of  the  delay,  serious  emotional 
disturbances  were  developing  in  the  children  awaiting  the  adjudication. 

^Saskatchewan  has  done  this  by  legislation. 
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V.  Protection  Services 


Protection  is  that  part  of  child  welfare  service  designed  to  protect 
a  child  from  neglect.  It  has  an  important  bearing  on  adoption  because 
if  neglect  cases  are  efficiently  handled  through  protection  service, 
there  would  be  fewer  children  coming  into  care  requiring  foster  and 
adoptive  homes.  Court  proceedings  for  wardship,  as  outlined  in  the 
preceding  section,  ought  not  to  be  taken  until  every  effort  has  been 
made  to  correct  the  home  situation  which  has  contributed  to  the 
neglect.  This  is  the  philosophy  behind  protection  in  Alberta — to  see 
that  “the  child’s  first  right,  the  right  to  be  reared  by  his  own  parents” 
is  protected.19 

Before  resorting  to  Court,  welfare  workers  are  expected  to  have 
taken  all  possible  steps  to  build  up  and  strengthen  the  child’s  home 
in  order  that  he  may  remain  with  his  family.  If  effectively  done,  the 
strain  on  adoption  services  will  be  lessened.  At  one  time,  protection 
services  stressed  punitive  measures  against  parents ;  today  the 
emphasis  is  on  constructive  casework  designed  to  rehabilitate  the 
home  and  treat  the  factors  underlying  neglect,20  such  as  parental  in¬ 
adequacy,  personality  disorders,  inadequate  income,  unsuitable  hous¬ 
ing,  mental  and  physical  illness,  marital  difficulty  and  lack  of  motiva¬ 
tion.  Economic  and  emotional  pressures  are  at  the  root  of  most 
neglect  situations.21 

It  is  interesting  to  examine  the  causes  of  children  coming  into 
care  as  permanent  wards  in  Alberta  who  thereby  require  adoption 
or  foster-home  placement.  In  a  2*4  month  period  (December  8,  1964 
to  February  26,  1965)  children  in  132  families  were  made  permanent 
wards  in  Alberta  for  the  following  reasons: 

Number  of 


Causes  Families 

Behaviour  problems  with  children  .  35 

Children  born  out  of  wedlock  to  married  women  .  26 

Desertion  by  one  or  both  parents  .  24 

Neglect  through  drinking,  incest,  marital  and  financial  problems  11 

Unwed  mothers  surrendering  child  .  8 

Mental  and  physical  illness  of  parent  .  8 

Lack  of  parental  control  .  7 

Confinement  of  parent  in  jail  .  5 


1BSee  Paper  delivered  by  W.  D.  McFarland,  Superintendent  of  Child  Welfare  at  Alberta 
Magistrates’  Conference,  May  31,  1962;  see  also,  Geneva  Standards  of  Child  Placing, 
1938. 

20See  Child  Welfare  League  of  America  “Standards  on  Child  Protection  Service  (1960). 
21“The  Why  and  What  of  Protection  Services”,  from  a  series  of  lectures  delivered  at 
the  Texas  Institute  on  Children  and  Youth  (1958)  by  Vincent  de  Francis,  Director 
Children’s  Division,  American  Humane  Association. 
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Death  of  mother  .  4 

Child  physically  abused  (battered  child)  . .  2 

Physical  or  mental  retardation  .  1 

Transient  child  .  1 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  largest  category  involved  children  with 
behaviour  problems.  Two  were  victims  of  child  beating  (battered 
children).  A  charge  of  neglect22  was  laid  against  one  mother  who  had 
abandoned  her  9  children,  resulting  in  a  one-year  jail  sentence.  Of 
the  132  families  involved,  75  of  them  (56%)  were  receiving  public 
assistance  at  the  time  of  apprehension,  which  indicates  a  close  cor¬ 
relation  between  economic  deprivation  and  neglect. 

If  we  accept  the  casework  approach  as  a  most  important  aspect 
of  protection  service,  the  need  for  adequate  counselling  to  prevent 
family  breakdown  becomes  apparent.  If  removal  of  the  child  from  his 
home  through  wardship  proceedings  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  last 
resort,  the  skill  of  the  caseworker  in  prevention  becomes  paramount. 
In  Alberta,  protection  services  are  primarily  the  responsibility  of 
municipalities.  If  they  are  to  provide  proper  preventive  care,  they 
must  appoint  competent  welfare  officers.  In  actual  practice,  these 
appointments  often  go,  in  smaller  centres,  to  over-burdened  municipal 
employees,  such  as  the  town  secretary  or  the  local  policeman,  or  to  a 
clergyman  or  housewife,  who,  though  competent  in  their  own  field, 
rarely  have  the  time,  skill  or  desire  to  do  the  expert  counselling  and 
therapy  required  to  rehabilitate  homes  in  which  neglect  is  found. 
To  do  it  effectively,  all  resources  in  the  community  must  be  utilized, 
and  where  financial  need  is  a  contributing  factor,  public  assistance 
resources  as  well.  Unless  the  job  is  properly  done,  children  will  be 
made  wards  unnecessarily  due  to  family  breakdowns,  and  this  has  a 
direct  bearing  on  the  number  of  children  requiring  adoption. 

Serious  administrative  problems  have  arisen  because  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  as  between  municipalities  and  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare 
is  not  clearly  defined.  Frequently  the  municipal  welfare  officer,  who 
has  the  primary  responsibility  in  neglect  cases,  does  not  choose  to 
act  in  a  specific  case  because  the  regional  office  of  the  Department 
is  already  dealing  with  the  family  as  a  public  assistance  case.  This 
means  that  the  regional  office  supervisor  must  frequently  “pick  up” 
neglect  cases  which  are  really  the  responsibility  of  the  municipality. 
The  procedure  is  further  complicated  in  that  municipal  welfare  officers 
have  standing  authority  to  act  in  all  cases  (section  10  of  the  Act) 
whereas  regional  office  supervisors  require  specific  authority  from 
the  Superintendent  to  act  in  each  specific  case  (section  12). 


22Under  Sec.  59,  Child  Welfare  Act. 
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Obviously  the  Department  of  Welfare  regional  offices  are  better 
organized  and  staffed  to  do  preventive  work,  and  it  would  be  in  the 
public  interest  that  they  assume  this  responsibility  by  appropriate 
legislation. 

That  regional  office  staff  are  qualified  even  now  to  do  this  kind 
of  preventive  work  with  families  was  apparent  in  all  regional  offices 
visited.  The  writer  visited  homes  in  Peace  River  and  Lac  la  Biche, 
for  example,  where  regional  office  staff  were  doing  this  kind  of 
counselling  with  families  on  public  assistance,  though  the  extent  of 
this  work  is  limited  by  available  staff.  Through  regular  visits  and 
patient  casework  services  extending  over  months  and  sometimes  into 
years,  multi-problem  families  on  the  borderline  of  neglect  are  being 
stabilized. 

Several  professional  briefs  submitted  to  the  Committee  recom¬ 
mended  removal  of  protection  services  from  municipalities  to  the 
Department  of  Public  Welfare.  Exceptions  would  of  course  be  made 
for  cities  with  their  own  Welfare  Departments,  and  possibly  one  or 
two  health  units  in  the  province,23  as  it  would  be  quite  proper  for 
the  Department  to  delegate  responsibility  in  protection  cases  to  agen¬ 
cies  of  this  kind  which  have  a  proper  structure  and  established 
standards,  subject  to  supervision  by  the  Department. 

If  regional  offices  were  to  assume  this  added  responsibility,  their 
staffs  would  have  to  be  increased: 

(a)  in  rural  regional  offices,  by  the  addition  of  more  workers 
to  handle  protection  work  in  their  generalized  caseloads; 

(b)  in  the  larger  regional  offices  of  Edmonton  and  Calgary,  by 
an  expansion  of  their  child  protection  units. 

The  policy  of  the  present  Government  of  Alberta  has  been  to 
give  wider  powers  to  municipalities — at  least  not  to  encroach  unduly 
on  what  autonomy  they  still  enjoy.  This  is  evident  in  the  fields  of 
health  services,  hospitals  and  schools.  So  far  as  protection  services 
are  concerned,  however,  though  it  is  well  to  encourage  municipal 
participation  in  the  area  of  prevention,  centralized  control  of  standards 
and  administration  would  be  preferable  both  from  the  standpoint  of 
efficiency  and  of  service  to  the  public. 

Comparisons  with  other  provinces  indicate  a  trend  towards  pro¬ 
vincial  control.  In  Saskatchewan,  jurisdiction  in  protection  matters 

23Specifically  the  Leduc-Strathcona  Health  Unit,  and  the  Barons-Eureka  Health  Unit 
in  the  Lethbridge  area,  which  have  appointed  their  own  welfare  officers  who  work  in 
conjunction  with  the  health  unit  staff.  The  system  of  combining  health  and  welfare 
services  has  in  these  instances  worked  very  well. 
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is  with  the  provincial  department;  in  British  Columbia,  the  two  major 
cities  (Vancouver  and  Victoria)  handle  protection  in  their  own  areas, 
while  in  other  parts  of  the  province,  municipalities  may,  if  they  choose, 
purchase  these  services  from  the  provincial  department. 


THE  BATTERED  CHILD  SYNDROME 

One  other  subject  related  to  child  protection  is  that  of  the  ‘ ‘bat¬ 
tered  child”.  Child  abuse  occurs  when  parents  (and  occasionally  others) 
suffering  under  emotional  stress  commit  acts  of  violence  against  child¬ 
ren.  As  noted  above,  in  a  recent  2 14  month  period,  two  cases  of  child 
abuse  in  Alberta  resulted  in  permanent  wardship.  There  are  doubtless 
many  others  which  do  not  appear  in  these  statistics. 

A  project  was  initiated  recently  by  the  American  Humane  Society 
to  obtain  data  on  child  abuse.24  A  study  was  made  of  the  662  cases 
reported  in  American  newspapers  in  1962  in  which  parents  had  beaten, 
burned,  drowned,  stabbed  and  suffocated  children  with  weapons  rang¬ 
ing  from  baseball  bats  to  plastic  bags.  It  was  found  that  more  than 
half  the  victims  were  children  under  four  years  of  age  and  that  one- 
quarter  of  them  died  from  injuries  received.  Fathers  were  responsible 
for  38%  of  the  injuries;  mothers  for  28%,  with  a  larger  number  of 
fatalities  resulting  from  injury  inflicted  by  mothers;  other  relatives 
involved  were  step-parents,  aunts,  uncles,  grandparents,  etc. 

The  phenomenon  of  the  battered  child  is  not  new,  though  an 
increase  is  noted  in  the  number  and  violence  of  the  attacks.  Nor  is 
it  peculiar  to  any  single  level  of  society:  it  ranges  from  poorest  slum 
families  to  high  socio-economic  homes.  Its  causes  lie  in  emotional  in¬ 
stability,  mental  illness,  marital  or  drinking  problems,  acute  despond¬ 
ency.  Numerous  instances  were  disclosed  in  the  American  study  of 
parents  (especially  mothers)  discharged  from  mental  hospitals  pre¬ 
maturely,  who  on  returning  home  to  the  responsibility  of  children, 
shortly  thereafter  committed  acts  of  serious  abuse.  The  concern  of 
protection  services  in  all  cases  of  child  abuse  is  to  remove  the  child 
from  the  hazardous  situation  by  placement  outside  the  home. 

Interest  in  the  “battered  child  syndrome”  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  a  Columbia  law  professor,  Monrad  G.  Paulsen,  has  recently  under¬ 
taken  the  first  national  study  of  “battered  child”  laws.  Twenty-one 

24Reported  in  booklet  entitled  “Child  Abuse:  Preview  of  a  Nation-wide  Survey”  being 
a  paper  presented  by  Vincent  de  Francis  (footnote  21  above)  at  the  National  Con¬ 
ference  on  Social  ^Welfare,  held  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  May,  1963;  and  subsequently 
reported  in  Time  magazine,  January  8,  1964.  The  writer  had  the  opportunity  of 
hearing  an  address  by  Mr.  de  Francis  on  “Protection  Services”  at  the  Tacoma 
Conference.  He  is  recognized  as  a  leading  authority  in  this  field  in  the  United  States 
today. 
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American  states  are  reported  to  have  enacted  laws  requiring  doctors 

and  hospitals  to  report  to  police  all  cases  of  suspected  child  abuse. 

There  is  a  need  in  our  Province  for  greater  community  concern 

in  the  area  of  child  abuse  and  for  strengthening  of  protection  services 

to  safeguard  children  so  threatened. 

FINDINGS— 

(1)  Wardship  proceedings  in  neglect  cases  must  be  regarded  as  a 
last  resort  after  every  effort  has  been  made  through  competent 
casework  service  to  strengthen  the  home  so  that  the  child  may 
remain  in  it.  Failure  to  provide  such  service  results  in  unneces¬ 
sary  wardships  with  more  children  requiring  foster  and  adoptive 
homes. 

(2)  Protection  service  requires  the  service  of  skilled  welfare  officers 
and  these  are  not  being  provided  by  all  municipalities  under  the 
present  system  in  Alberta.  The  result  is  that  regional  offices 
of  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  are  obliged  to  carry  out 
this  function  which  they  can  do  only  in  specific  cases  when 
authorized. 

(3)  Regional  offices  of  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  are  qual¬ 
ified  to  provide  protection  services  in  their  general  caseloads 
provided  additional  staff  is  available. 

(4)  Instances  of  child  abuse  are  increasing  in  Alberta  and  elsewhere, 
both  in  respect  to  numbers  and  violence  of  attacks. 

RECOMMENDATION  #14 

(1)  Protection  services  in  neglect  cases  should  be  the  responsibility 
not  of  municipalities  but  of  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare 
working  through  its  regional  offices  with  enlarged  staff ; 

(2)  Delegation  of  responsibility  in  protection  matters  could  property 
be  made  to  Welfare  and  Children’s  Aid  Departments  in  major 
cities,  or  to  health  units  with  established  standards  of  protection 
service,  subject  to  supervision  by  the  Department. 

(3)  The  battered  child  syndrome  deserves  greater  community  concern 
and  a  strengthening  of  protection  services  to  safeguard  children 
so  threatened. 
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Chapter  III 

Staff  Qualifications  and  Training 


I.  Staff  in  Adoption  Work 

The  Department  of  Public  Welfare  maintains  a  large  staff  at 
its  Central  Office  in  the  government  Administration  Building  in 
Edmonton.  In  addition  it  operates  26  regional  offices  throughout 
the  Province,  the  largest  being  in  the  Cities  of  Edmonton  and  Calgary. 

The  staff  in  the  rural  offices  varies  as  follows: 

1  caseworker  in  .  5  offices 

2  caseworkers  in  .  5  offices 

3  caseworkers  in  .  5  offices 

4  caseworkers  in  .  5  offices 

5  caseworkers  in  .  2  offices 

6  caseworkers  in  . 1  office  (Red  Deer) 

14  caseworkers  in  .  1  office  (Lethbridge) 

The  Edmonton  and  Calgary  Regional  offices  are  the  only  ones 
with  special  adoption  units.  The  Edmonton  office  has  ten  adoption 
workers;  Calgary,  nine.  In  all  other  offices,  each  caseworker  is  as¬ 
signed  a  geographical  area  in  which  he  handles  all  welfare  services: 
public  assistance,  pensions,  protection  services,  foster  home  super¬ 
vision,  services  to  unmarried  mothers  and  adoptions.  Adoptions  there¬ 
fore  constitute  only  one  part  of  the  broader  services  offered  in  rural 
offices  and  are  handled  not  by  specialized  workers,  but  by  all  case¬ 
workers  as  part  of  a  general  welfare  caseload. 

The  question  has  been  raised  whether  regional  offices  should 
have  one  specialist  doing  all  the  adoption  work  for  the  district.  This 
would  have  the  advantage  of  developing  in  one  staff  member  a 
high  level  of  proficiency  in  adoptions :  it  would  allow  such  person 
more  time  to  “promote”  adoptions  in  the  area  and  to  proceed  more 
expeditiously  with  home  studies.  On  the  other  hand,  confining  adop¬ 
tion  work  to  a  few  specialists  would  deprive  others  on  the  staff  of 
experience  in  this  very  important  field  of  welfare  work.  Because  of 
staff  turnover,  a  regional  office  might  suddenly  find  itself  without  its 
adoption  worker,  and  no  one  trained  to  continue  the  work.  Under 
the  present  arrangement,  with  each  worker  handling  all  fields  of  wel¬ 
fare  in  a  given  area,  including  adoptions,  there  is  a  better  opportunity 
for  each  one  to  know  the  residents  in  his  particular  area  and  the 
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adoption  possibilities.  A  specialized  adoption  worker,  on  the  other 
hand,  with  a  wide  area  to  cover  might  not  gain  as  intimate  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  individual  families  or  be  as  readily  approachable. 

The  following  recommendation  pertains  to  rural  caseworkers  in 
adoption  work: 

RECOMMENDATION  #15 

(1)  All  caseworkers  at  rural  regional  offices  should  get  some  experi¬ 
ence  in  adoption  work; 

(2)  There  should  be  a  close  working  arrangement  between  adoption 
specialists  in  the  Edmonton  and  Calgary  regional  offices  and 
workers  in  rural  offices  whereby: 

(a)  rural  offices  are  kept  continually  informed  as  to  how  many, 
what  types  and  ages  of  children  are  awaiting  adoption  in 
Alberta  so  that  there  can  be  a  more  accurate  interpretation 
of  the  program  in  the  rural  communities ; 

(b)  adoption  specialists  from  Central  Office  or  the  Edmonton 
and  Calgary  regional  offices  should  regularly  visit  rural 
offices  to  conduct  group  sessions  with  caseworkers  on  adop¬ 
tion  problems  with  a  view  to  stimulating  greater  staff 
interest  in  adoptions.  Workers  from  several  smaller  offices 
might  be  combined  for  these  sessions  at  some  convenient 
location. 

(3)  All  regional  offices  should  be  provided  with  additional  staff  to 
enable  more  time  to  be  spent  on  adoption  work. 


II.  Qualifications  of  Present  Staff 

As  of  April  1,  1965,  the  total  field  staff  in  regional  offices 
throughout  the  Province  (including  caseworkers  and  supervisors)  was 
231.  Their  educational  background  was  as  follows: 


Less  than  high  school  . . .  31 

Grade  12  . 30 

1  year  of  University  . . .  7 

2  years  of  University  .  lg 

3  years  of  University  . . . .  9 

University  degree  (B.A.  or  equivalent)  .  105 

Registered  nurses  .  25 

Bachelor  of  Social  Work  degree  . 7 

Masters  of  Social  Work  degree  .  i 
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On  the  same  date  the  supervisory  staff  at  Central  Office  totalled 
21  with  the  following  educational  backgrounds: 

6  with  high  school 

1  registered  nurse 

2  with  partial  university 

4  Bachelor  of  Arts 

5  Bachelor  of  Social  Work 

3  Masters  of  Social  Work 

On  April  30,  1965,  the  following  additional  appointments  were 
made: 

(a)  to  regional  offices: 

10  with  Bachelor  of  Social  Work  degree; 

1  with  Master  of  Social  Work  degree. 

(b)  to  Central  Office: 

2  with  Bachelor  of  Social  Work  degree. 

It  will  be  noted  from  these  figures  that  there  are  now  19  staff 
members  with  Social  Work  degrees  at  regional  offices  concentrated 
mainly  in  the  Edmonton  and  Calgary  offices ;  as  well  as  10  professional 
Social  Workers  at  the  Central  Office  engaged  in  all  areas  of  welfare. 
The  total  professional  staff  in  the  service  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  throughout  the  Province  is  therefore: 

24  with  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Social  Work 
5  with  Degree  of  Master  of  Social  Work 

Total... . 29  (representing  9.7%  of  the  total  staff) 

Viewed  numerically  this  would  not  seem  adequate.  One  cannot 
however  make  a  responsible  assessment  of  any  staff  situation  without 
a  survey  of  individual  positions  within  the  Department,  and  the  type 
of  qualifications  required  to  fill  these  positions.  In  other  words, 
we  must  ask  the  question:  are  specific  jobs  being  performed  efficiently 
at  the  present  time,  or  if  not,  would  they  be  better  performed  by 
professional  social  workers?  Some  critics  assume  that  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  a  fully  professional  staff  would  solve  all  welfare  problems. 
Important  though  it  is  that  the  Department  enlarge  its  professional 
staff,  it  is  neither  sound  nor  practical  to  suggest  that  every  case¬ 
worker  involved  in  adoptions,  or  in  any  other  area  of  child  welfare, 
have  a  social  work  degree.  Some  of  the  problems  in  securing  such 
persons  will  be  evident  in  the  section  which  follows. 
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III.  Availability  of  Professional  Social  Workers 

The  shortage  of  professional  social  workers  in  both  Canada  and 
the  United  States  has  reached  almost  a  crisis  stage.  In  Canada  there 
are  approximately  3,200  qualified  social  workers,  for  whose  services 
great  numbers  of  agencies  are  competing,  which  have  only  recently 
come  to  recognize  the  need  for  such  personnel  on  their  staffs:  hos¬ 
pitals,  schools,  industry,  mental  health  associations,  welfare  councils, 
child  care  institutions,  counselling  agencies,  city  and  provincial  wel¬ 
fare  departments,  and  penal  institutions. 

There  are  7  accredited  Schools  of  Social  Work  in  Canada.25  The 
number  of  graduates  in  the  2-year  accredited  program  (Master’s 
degree)  in  all  Canadian  Schools  of  Social  Work  for  1963  and  1964  were: 

1963  .  173 

1964  .  248 

Of  these,  the  two  western  schools  (Manitoba  and  B.C.)  graduated 
a  total  of  64  in  1963,  and  75  in  1964,  representing  about  30%  of  the 
total.  Until  1960,  figures  on  social  work  graduates  in  Canada  re¬ 
mained  fairly  static  and  only  recently  has  there  been  any  marked 
increase,  though  even  this  is  not  keeping  pace  with  the  demand. 
Over  the  years  Alberta  has  sent  away  far  more  students  for  study 
in  social  work  than  the  number  who  have  entered  the  province.  Al¬ 
most  all  of  those  returning  are  under  a  commitment  with  their 
employer  through  educational  leave  grants.  Perhaps  the  best  hope 
of  obtaining  graduate  social  workers  in  future  is  to  assist  promising 
employees  through  bursaries  with  a  commitment  for  them  to  return 
to  their  employment  on  completion  of  studies.  Following  the  current 
academic  year,  most  Canadian  universities  will  discontinue  the  one- 
year  Bachelor-degree  course  (which  is  not  accredited  by  the  Council 
of  Social  Work  Education)  and  grant  only  a  Master’s  degree,  requiring 
two  years  of  university,  following  an  Arts  degree  or  the  equivalent. 

In  the  United  States,  the  situation  is  even  more  serious,  and  it 
has  a  very  marked  effect  on  the  Canadian  position.  At  the  recent 
Conference  of  the  Child  Welfare  League  of  America  at  Tacoma,  which 
the  writer  attended,  the  Dean  of  the  University  of  Washington  School 
of  Social  Work,  Dr.  Charles  B.  Brink,  made  some  interesting  observa- 


25U.B.C.,  University  of  Manitoba,  University  of  Ottawa,  University  of  Toronto  Laval 
McGill,  University  of  Montreal.  Of  these,  Toronto  and  McGill  offer  a  post-graduate 
third  year  or  doctorate  in  social  work.  The  Maritimes  School  of  Social  Work  at 
Halifax  is  not  accredited  by  the  Council  of  Social  Work  Education,  New  York  by 
which  this  data  was  furnished.  ’  7 
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tions  in  his  address  entitled  “The  Manpower  Crisis  in  Social  Work”. 
He  stated  that  in  the  United  States  today  there  are  approximately 
35,000  professionally  trained  social  workers.  The  65  Schools  of  Social 
Work  are  graduating  about  3,000  students  a  year.  A  1950  profes¬ 
sional  census  listed  80,000  positions  in  the  United  States  requiring 
professional  social  workers;  in  1960,  it  listed  120,000  such  positions. 
To  implement  social  legislation  recently  enacted  by  the  United  States 
Congress  in  the  field  of  health,  education  and  welfare,  the  Bureau  of 
Family  Services  in  Washington,  which  now  employs  40,000  people, 
will  by  1970  require  a  staff  of  80,000,  of  whom  a  fifth  (or  16,000 
people)  need  to  be  professionally  trained.  Dr.  Brink  suggested  that 
if  each  school  of  social  work  in  the  United  States  were  to  triple  its 
output  of  graduates,  and  if  the  number  of  schools  were  likewise 
tripled,  the  needs  of  the  Health  and  Welfare  Department  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.  alone  could  not  be  met.  The  figure  most  frequently  heard 
in  social  work  circles  in  the  United  States  is  that  there  are  15,000 
vacancies  in  social  work  positions  in  the  United  States  today. 

It  is  obvious  then  that  for  some  time  to  come  the  available  supply 
of  social  workers  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada  will  fall 
far  short  of  the  demand.  Certainly  in  Alberta  the  Department  should 
be  urged  to  make  every  effort  to  obtain  all  the  social  workers  it  can, 
but  we  must  be  realistic  in  our  expectations. 

Dean  Brink  offered  several  suggestions  for  meeting  the  “man¬ 
power  crisis”,  among  them  the  following:  more  intensive  use  of  the 
personnel  we  now  have;  more  persons  in  supportive  roles  (child  care 
workers,  foster  parents,  cottage  parents) ;  a  better  differentiation 
between  professional  duties  and  tasks  that  can  be  performed  by 
persons  of  lesser  academic  training,  reserving  for  professional  social 
workers  matters  of  judgment  and  decision-making  (similar  to  medi¬ 
cal,  engineering  and  nursing  professions  which  use  technicians  and 
auxiliary  services,  leaving  matters  of  analysis  and  diagnosis  to  the 
professionally  trained).  Such  a  system  calls  for  training  of  each 
worker  in  his  particular  task  with  incentives  to  advance  and  broaden 
experience.26  The  fact  that  some  500  workers  in  the  field  of  child 
welfare  attended  the  Northwest  Regional  Conference  is  evidence  of 
the  emphasis  being  placed  on  this  form  of  conference  training.  The  fact 
that  14  employees  from  the  Edmonton  and  Calgary  regional  offices 
chose  to  attend  this  Conference  at  their  own  expense  (apart  from 
time  off  with  pay)  speaks  well  for  the  morale  in  the  Department. 


20For  example,  Ryerson  Polytechnical  Institute  in  Toronto,  offers  a  2-year  diploma 
course  (following  grade  12)  called  “Welfare  Services  including  field  observation 
and  instruction  (enrollment — 1965  limited  to  30). 
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IV.  School  of  Social  Work  at  the 
University  of  Alberta 

The  prospect  of  a  School  of  Social  Work  at  the  University  of 
Alberta,  which  has  now  been  confirmed  by  the  Board  of  Governors, 
should  make  a  tremendous  difference  in  the  number  of  Albertans  who 
qualify  for  degrees  and  who  remain  in  Alberta  following  graduation. 
Further,  the  curriculum  for  such  a  School  would  presumably  be  de¬ 
signed  for  social  problems  peculiar  to  Alberta.  However  it  will  be 
1968  at  the  earliest  before  the  first  graduates  are  available.  In  Van¬ 
couver  where  a  Social  Work  School  is  located,  the  Children’s  Aid 
Society  has  over  50  qualified  social  workers  on  staff,  and  the  Van¬ 
couver  Catholic  Aid  Society  has  over  20,  indicating  how  local  agencies 
do  benefit  from  proximity  to  a  School  in  recruiting  graduates. 

Criticisms  were  made  during  the  public  hearings  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  concerning  alleged  delays  in  establishing  a  School  of  Social 
Work  in  Alberta.  More  is  involved  here,  however,  than  the  addition 
simply  of  a  new  department  or  faculty.  Sufficient  opportunities  for 
field  work  in  local  agencies  under  professional  supervision  is  a  neces¬ 
sary  adjunct  to  a  School  of  Social  Work.  Neither  Edmonton  nor 
Calgary  apparently  offers  sufficient  variety  for  training  of  this  kind, 
and  students  will  probably  be  assigned  block  placements  throughout 
the  whole  province,  and  possibly  even  into  Saskatchewan.  The  paucity 
of  opportunities  for  field  placement  causes  limitation  in  registration 
in  all  Schools  of  Social  Work,  both  in  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
and  this  will  undoubtedly  be  a  factor  in  Alberta. 


V.  The  Role  of  the  Professional  Social  Worker 

We  will  now  examine  specific  positions  in  the  Department  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  professional  social  worker  at  the  following  levels : 

A.  In  rural  regional  offices; 

B.  At  the  Edmonton  and  Calgary  Regional  offices; 

C.  In  Central  Office. 

A.— THE  RURAL  REGIONAL  OFFICE 

Ideally,  it  would  be  desirable  if  the  supervisor  or  one  caseworker 
in  each  regional  office  were  a  social  work  graduate.  From  a  practical 
standpoint,  even  if  graduates  were  available,  it  is  virtually  impos¬ 
sible  to  induce  professionally-trained  persons  to  take  positions  outside 
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the  cities,  for,  attractive  though  life  can  be  in  many  of  our  smaller 
communities,  there  is  a  resistance  amongst  young  people  in  any  pro¬ 
fession  to  give  up  what  they  consider  the  advantages  of  urban  life. 
Staffing  rural  offices  is  a  problem  at  best ;  getting  professional  social 
workers  for  them,  with  all  the  positions  available  in  the  cities,  is 
almost  an  impossibility. 

Recognizing  this  fact,  we  must  examine  whether  the  work  in 
rural  regional  offices  is  suffering  from  a  lack  of  professional  staff. 
The  writer  visited  several  rural  offices,  and  talked  as  well  with  the 
staff  of  some  not  visited.  The  morale  of  the  rural  staff  was  found 
to  be  excellent,  as  are  their  relations  with  Central  Office.  This  is 
borne  out  by  answers  to  the  questionnaires  (Appendix  “E”  to  the 
Main  Report)  sent  to  regional  offices  (the  answers  were  frank  as  they 
were  assured  of  confidentiality) .  In  reply  to  the  question — “Are  you 
satisfied  with  your  relations  with  Central  Office?  If  not,  can  you 
suggest  how  they  might  be  improved” — not  only  was  there  no  un¬ 
favorable  comment,  but  nearly  all  the  replies  made  special  mention 
of  good  relations.  The  following  were  typical  comments : 

— “excellent  relationship  with  Central  Office”; 

— “most  satisfied  with  relationship  with  Central  Office”; 

— “relationship  generally  very  good”; 

— “relationship  with  Central  Office  excellent”; 

— “relations  with  Central  Office  are  most  satisfactory”; 

— “excellent  response  from  Central  Office”. 

Two,  while  expressing  satisfaction,  added  this  comment:  “suggest 
more  frequent  visits” ;  and  “Central  Office  should  be  more  accessible 
to  the  individual  worker”. 

The  writer  has  been  impressed  with  the  calibre  and  dedication 
of  employees  in  rural  regional  offices.  Few,  if  any,  have  university 
degrees.  But  they  do  have  qualities  that  are  particularly  important 
for  the  type  of  work  they  are  doing :  an  understanding  of  people ;  an 
identity  with  local  situations;  an  informality  that  makes  them  more 
approachable  sometimes  than  professional  persons ;  and  most  im¬ 
portant,  the  efforts  they  are  prepared  to  make  at  rehabilitation  in 
situations  which  a  more  professional  person  might  classify  as  hope¬ 
less.  Such  comments  do  not  minimize  the  importance  of  professional 
training;  for  the  Department  should  be  urged  whenever  practical,  to 
secure  professionally  qualified  persons  for  rural  offices.  However, 
any  weakness  in  rural  office  staffs  would  seem  to  be  due  to  shortages 
in  numbers,  not  in  quality  of  personnel.  The  system  would  not  work 
of  course  if  the  direction  and  supervision  from  Central  Office  were 
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less  close  and  effective.  This  is  apparent  as  one  reads  the  directives 
which  go  out  regularly  from  officials  in  the  Department,  which  are 
found  to  be  not  only  warm  in  tone  but  constructive  in  the  guidance 
offered.  Regional  office  supervisors  come  frequently  to  Central  Office 
for  discussion  of  individual  problems,  and  officials  from  the  Depart¬ 
ment  make  regular  visits  to  them.  There  is  obviously  a  close  integra¬ 
tion  of  function  at  the  two  levels. 

As  to  the  dedication  of  staff  in  rural  regional  offices,  several 
instances  have  been  noted  in  the  course  of  this  investigation :  the  case 
of  a  supervisor  in  one  of  the  northern  offices  who  called  again  and 
again  at  the  home  of  a  17-year-old  unmarried  mother  to  persuade 
her  to  go  back  to  school,  and  to  help  her  make  arrangements  for  care 
of  her  child;  the  caseworker  who  worked  tirelessly  with  an  unwed 
mother  in  a  remote  community  to  teach  her  proper  care  of  her  5 
illegitimate  children,  how  to  keep  them  clean,  get  them  to  school  on 
time,  prepare  meals  on  a  social  allowance  budget,  and  hopefully  to 
develop  in  her  some  sense  of  parental  responsibility;  or  the  case¬ 
worker  in  a  Metis  community  who  chose  at  eleven  o’clock  on  a  Sunday 
night  to  go  back  down  town  to  take  home  a  14-year-old  girl  seen  earlier 
on  the  streets  with  a  crowd  of  boys,  knowing  the  risk  of  her  delinquent 
behaviour.  These  are  not  isolated  examples,  but  illustrate  the  willing¬ 
ness  of  staff  to  go  beyond  the  minimum  of  duty.  Such  work  requires 
not  only  time  and  infinite  patience,  but  a  measure  of  faith  as  well. 
As  one  rural  supervisor  said:  “There’s  more  to  social  work  than  the 
pay  check  at  the  end  of  the  month ;  as  to  glory,  there  is  none ;  a  person 
just  has  to  be  interested  and  care  enough”.  We  feel  this  represents 
the  philosophy  of  workers  in  regional  offices,  and  they  are  to  be  com¬ 
mended  for  it.  So  long  as  the  Department  continues  to  employ 
workers  of  this  calibre,  even  though  they  may  not  have  professional 
degrees,  the  needed  work  will  get  done  under  proper  supervision  from 
professional  staff  at  Central  Office,  and  with  enlarged  staff,  it  will 
be  better  done. 

The  one  serious  lack  is  in  numbers.  Practically  every  office 
visited  was  short  of  staff,  and  almost  all  needed  at  least  one  more 
caseworker  immediately.  This  fact  was  borne  out  in  all  the  question¬ 
naires.  This  is  an  urgent  need  which  should  be  met  as  speedily  as 
possible.  Staff  shortages  can  have  a  harmful  effect  on  adoption  work. 
The  urgency  of  the  public  assistances  cases  which  make  up  more  than 
75%  of  the  caseload  at  rural  offices,  means  that  adoption  work  and 
foster  home  supervision  do  not  get  the  priority  they  deserve.  How¬ 
ever  with  more  caseworkers  and  smaller  caseloads,  this  could  be 
remedied. 
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It  might  be  pointed  out  that  in  1964  a  total  of  591  adoption  appli¬ 
cations  were  received  at  rural  regional  offices,  in  addition  to  753 
in  the  Edmonton  and  Calgary  regional  offices.  The  number  received 
by  the  various  rural  offices  varied  from  about  6  in  the  smallest 
(Stettler)  to  about  100  in  the  largest  (Lethbridge)  with  an  average 
of  about  30  completed  adoptions  a  year  for  each  rural  office.  These 
figures  give  some  indication  of  the  extent  of  adoption  work  done  at 
rural  offices  and  the  resulting  staff  needs. 

One  other  matter  which  deserves  mention  is  the  problem  of  hous¬ 
ing  for  staff  in  rural  communities.  A  promotion  to  regional  office 
supervisor  often  entails  leaving  a  city  home  and  moving  to  an  area 
where  no  suitable  houses  are  available  for  renting,  making  necessary 
the  purchase  of  a  house,  often  of  inferior  quality,  in  order  to  provide 
accommodation  for  a  family.  This  works  a  hardship  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  and  wives  of  regional  staff  workers  are  deserving  of  com¬ 
mendation  for  accepting  the  inconveniences  which  are  often  attendant 
on  moves  of  this  kind.  As  time  goes  on,  it  will  be  increasingly  difficult 
to  induce  staff  to  take  rural  positions  without  the  assurance  of  suitable 
housing,  and  it  may  become  necessary  to  approach  the  Department 
of  Public  Works  with  a  view  to  construction  of  staff  houses  in  these 
areas. 

FINDINGS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS  #16 

(1)  At  least  one  professional  social  worker  at  each  rural  regional 
office  would  be  desirable,  though  this  appears  impractical  at 
present  due  to  scarcity  of  such  persons  and  competing  opportun¬ 
ities  in  Cities. 

(2)  Staff  at  rural  regional  offices  are  efficient  and  dedicated,  and 
work  effectively  under  close  supervision  from  Central  Office. 
There  is  however  an  urgent  need  for  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
caseworkers. 

(3)  Adequate  housing  for  married  staff  should  be  provided  in  rural 
areas. 

B. — EDMONTON  AND  CALGARY  REGIONAL  OFFICES 

It  is  important  to  differentiate  the  nature  of  adoption  work  done 
in  these  two  offices  compared  with  that  in  the  24  rural  regional  offices 
described  above.  In  addition  to  the  usual  processing  of  adoption 
applications  through  home  studies,  the  regional  offices  in  Edmonton 
and  Calgary  handle  the  placement  of  children  for  the  province,  with 
the  dividing  line  being  near  the  town  of  Olds.  Placement  means  the 
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matching  of  a  specific  child  with  approved  adoptive  applicants.  The 
adoption  placement  worker  in  Edmonton  or  Calgary,  in  consultation 
with  caseworkers  for  both  child  and  adoptive  applicants,  selects  the 
most  suitable  child  for  a  specific  couple,  subject  to  approval  by  Central 
Office.  The  placement  process  is  painstaking  and  meticulous,  and 
requires  a  high  level  of  professional  skill.  In  the  year  1964,  the 
Edmonton  Regional  Office  made  618  placements;  the  Calgary  office, 
518. 

Separate  units  are  maintained  in  these  two  larger  offices  for  the 
various  services  related  to  adoption,  such  as  supervision  of  foster 
homes,  protection  services,  temporary  wardships,  and  service  to  un¬ 
married  mothers.  Each  unit  has  a  supervisor  with  several  case¬ 
workers,  whereas  at  other  regional  offices,  all  of  these  services  are 
part  of  a  general  caseload. 

When  it  comes  to  the  staffing  of  these  units,  it  is  suggested  that 
so  far  as  possible  unit  supervisors  in  Calgary  and  Edmonton  should 
be  either  graduate  social  workers  or  persons  with  an  equivalent  back¬ 
ground  of  experience.  We  would  define  the  latter  as  mature  persons 
with  some  years  of  experience  in  the  Department,  augmented  by 
training  through  seminars  and  extension  courses,  and  whose  quality 
of  work  has  been  proven.  Such  persons  of  recognized  ability  ought 
not  to  be  replaced,  but  as  such  positions  become  vacant  in  future, 
replacements  should  be  made  at  the  professional  level.  To  illustrate 
the  value  of  such  persons  of  experience,  though  lacking  in  academic 
qualifications,  we  refer  to  the  following :  a  caseworker  in  Calgary  who 
is  a  registered  nurse,  whose  maturity  and  experience  make  her  a 
most  useful  adoption  worker;  a  placement  officer  in  Edmonton,  who, 
without  university  training,  has  through  experience  become  a  capable 
interpreter  of  adoptions ;  a  unit  supervisor  in  Edmonton  in  charge  of 
teen-age  wards,  who,  though  lacking  university  training,  has  been 
described  by  an  Edmonton  psychiatrist  as  the  most  effective  worker 
with  teenagers  in  the  City.  There  seems  no  doubt  that  such  persons 
through  their  experience,  maturity  and  character  are  qualified  for 
the  positions  they  hold. 

The  individual  caseworkers  employed  in  the  various  units  are 
usually  new  workers,  most  of  them  young  and  with  an  Arts  degree. 
Present  recruiting  is  being  done  at  this  and  the  graduate  social  work 
level.  With  little  present  prospect  of  securing  enough  graduate  social 
workers,  perhaps  the  best  candidates  for  future  professional  positions 
will  be  drawn  from  these  young  workers  who  choose  to  make  a  career 
with  the  Department  and  are  prepared  to  further  their  education 
through  educational  leave  grants.  While  working  as  caseworkers, 
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they  must  be  adequately  supervised  so  that  work  and  training  are 
intertwined.  Unit  supervisors  should  regard  training  of  staff  as 
part  of  their  duty,  and  with  the  rapid  rate  of  turnover  among  young 
caseworkers,  supervision  of  their  work  is  essential  for  efficiency. 
One  gets  the  impression  from  some  of  these  caseworkers  that  they 
are  left  too  much  on  their  own  and  feel  the  need  for  closer  supervision 
under  experienced  workers  in  the  early  months  of  employment.  A 
cause  of  dissatisfaction  amongst  junior  caseworkers  appears  to  be 
a  lack  of  opportunity  to  “grow  in  the  job”.  In  February,  1965,  out 
of  nine  adoption  caseworkers  at  the  Edmonton  regional  office,  six 
had  been  with  the  Department  for  less  than  a  year.  The  explanation 
seems  to  be  a  lack  of  “job  satisfaction”.  This  must  be  remedied  by 
better  supervision  and  direction. 

Every  effort  should  be  made  to  secure  as  many  social  work  gradu¬ 
ates  as  possible  for  casework  positions,  as  the  staff  in  both  these 
regional  offices  needs  strengthening  at  this  level.  The  greatest  need, 
however,  is  for  one  or  two  senior  professional  social  workers  to  co¬ 
ordinate  the  whole  child  welfare  program  in  each  of  these  offices, 
to  confer  regularly  with  the  unit  supervisors  and  formulate  policies. 
With  the  Supervisor’s  position  in  these  large  offices  being  mainly 
administrative,  there  is  need  for  a  capable  coordinator  and  consultant. 
It  is  doubtful  if  this  special  function  can  be  performed  by  the  training 
officers  proposed  for  these  offices  to  which  reference  will  be  made 
later. 

C.— CENTRAL  OFFICE 

Our  analysis  here  will  be  limited  to  the  staff  in  the  Child  Welfare 
Branch.  Both  its  Director  and  Assistant  Director  are  graduates  in 
Social  Work  and  extremely  capable.  Of  the  two  adoption  supervisors, 
one  has  a  social  work  degree,  and  the  other,  a  graduate  in  Arts,  has 
a  background  of  24  years’  experience  in  the  Department  which  has 
qualified  her  as  a  competent  adoption  specialist.  These  are  the  senior 
positions  in  the  Child  Welfare  Branch,  and  are  filled  by  competent 
and  qualified  persons.  There  appears  to  be  no  need  for  additional 
professional  workers  for  any  specific  positions  in  the  Central  Office 
and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  Superintendent.  The  Child  Welfare 
Branch  has  the  supportive  services  of  all  welfare  programs  in  the 
Department  such  as :  public  assistance,  social  planning,  Metis  re¬ 
habilitation,  maintenance  orders  enforcement  and  the  homes  and 
institutions  branch. 

In  the  writer’s  view,  the  citizens  of  Alberta  owe  a  great  debt 
to  Mr.  W.  D.  McFarland  who  has  been  the  Director  of  Child  Welfare 
since  1960,  an  experienced,  knowledgeable  and  dedicated  public  servant, 
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who  deserves  most  of  the  credit  for  improvements  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  past  six  years  in  child  welfare  services  in  Alberta. 


FINDINGS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS  #17 

(1)  Senior  positions  in  the  Central  Office  and  supervisory  positions 
in  the  Edmonton  and  Calgary  Regional  Offices  are  held  by  qual¬ 
ified  persons  who  are  either  Social  Work  graduates  or  persons 
with  a  comparable  background  of  experience  and  training.  As 
such  positions  become  vacant  they  should  be  filled  by  professional 
social  workers. 

(2)  The  Department  should  continue  to  recruit  as  many  social  work 
graduates  as  possible  for  casework  positions  in  the  Edmonton 
and  Calgary  Regional  Offices,  and  competent  persons  should  be 
assured  of  promotion  where  earned. 

(3)  Junior  Staff,  if  recruited  from  the  Arts-degree  level,  should  be 
adequately  trained  and  supervised  while  on  the  job  and  the  most 
promising  and  best  qualified  encouraged  through  educational 
leave  grants  to  further  their  education  in  the  hope  of  filling 
future  positions  in  the  Department. 

(4)  There  is  need  for  an  experienced  professional  social  worker  to 
act  as  coordinator,  senior  consultant  and  policy  planner  at  both 
the  Edmonton  and  Calgary  Regional  Offices. 


VI.  Educational  Leave  Grants 

The  Department  of  Public  Welfare  has  no  separate  program  of 
educational  grants,  but  shares  in  the  educational  leave  program  open 
to  all  government  employees. 

There  are  two  plans: 

Plan  “A”— under  which  a  candidate  is  selected  by  the  Department  for 
training  to  enable  him  to  perform  his  present  job  better,  or 
to  fill  another  planned  for  him.  He  gets  full  salary,  trans¬ 
portation,  tuition  and  subsistence,  and  on  his  return  is 
expected  to  remain  with  the  government  four  times  the  length 
of  time  spent  in  study.  Two  persons  from  the  Department 
are  currently  studying  under  this  Plan. 

Plan  B  —under  which  civil  servants  may  themselves  apply  for  an  edu¬ 
cational  leave  grant  which  pays  them  15%  of  their  salary 
for  each  year  of  service;  that  is,  45%  for  three  years  of 
service,  to  a  maximum  of  75%.  There  are  currently  three 
from  the  Department  studying  under  this  plan. 
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Since  the  nature  of  work  in  the  Department  of  Welfare  requires 
more  persons  with  social  work  training-,  the  Department  should,  in 
addition  to  sharing  in  general  government  grants,  have  its  own  edu¬ 
cational  leave  program,  providing  for  candidates  a  monthly  allowance 
on  a  graduated  scale  depending  on  whether  the  applicant  is  single, 
married  or  with  children. 

It  might  be  noted  here  that  the  Saskatchewan  Department  of 
Welfare  offers  the  best  educational  program  of  any  government  in 
Canada,  and  for  this  reason  it  gets  a  great  many  promising  recruits. 
Its  Department  has  more  professionally-trained  people  on  staff  than 
any  other  province.  The  government  guarantees  the  opportunity  for 
professional  training  following  two  years’  employment  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment,  providing  field  work  is  satisfactory.  There  is  a  2-year  com¬ 
mitment  to  return  to  the  Department  for  one  term  at  University; 
a  3-year  commitment  for  two  years  at  University.  The  educational 
grants  are  fairly  generous27  though  a  great  many  leave  on  completion 
of  their  term  of  commitment.  Alberta,  on  the  other  hand,  with  a 
much  more  limited  program,  has  retained  all  of  its  bursary  recipients 
in  government  service. 

Other  agencies  in  our  own  Province  are  offering  educational 
grants  which  make  it  even  more  essential  for  the  Department  to  ex¬ 
tend  its  program.28  This  would  seem  the  one  area  where  Alberta 
should  move  ahead  rapidly  with  a  far-sighted  program  of  grants  for 
education.  Applicants  should  be  selected  on  the  basis  of  their  present 
academic  standing,  the  quality  of  their  work  in  the  Department,  the 
likelihood  of  them  benefitting  from  training,  and  the  use  to  which 
such  training  can  be  put  within  the  Department.  An  educational 
opportunity  such  as  this  would  justify  a  5-year  commitment,  and  is 
the  best  long-term  method  of  raising  staff  qualifications  by  training 
specially-selected  personnel  for  specific  positions  within  the  Depart¬ 
ment. 

RECOMMENDATION  #18 

A  separate  educational  leave  program  should  be  provided  within 

27$200  a  month  allowance  for  a  single  person;  $300  for  a  married  person;  tuition, 
transportation  to  and  from  university;  $50  book  allowance;  to  a  maximum  of  $4,000 
a  year. 

28The  Alberta  Guidance  Clinic  will  pay  tuition;  transportation  to  and  from  University; 
$35  book  allowance;  an  allowance  of  $100  a  month  (single),  $175  a  month  (married) 
on  a  one-year  commitment  to  return;  or  an  allowance  of  $175  a  month  (single), 
$225  a  month  (married)  on  a  2-year  commitment  to  return. 

The  Family  Service  Association  of  Edmonton  has  a  variable  program  depending  on 
its  budget. 

The  City  of  Edmonton  Welfare  Department  allows  a  straight  leave-of-absence  for 
further  education. 
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the  Department  of  Welfare  for  specially-selected  personnel,  and  grants 
should  include  an  adequate  monthly  allowance  on  a  graduated  scale, 
tuition,  books,  and  transportation,  with  a  5-year  commitment  to  return 
to  the  Department. 


VII.  Salaries 


There  is  no  differentiation  in  salary  paid  by  the  Department  of 
Public  Welfare  as  between  persons  with  a  Bachelor’s  and  a  Master’s 
degree  in  Social  Work.  The  current  salary  range  in  the  Department  of 
Public  Welfare  is  as  follows: 

Social  Work  graduates 

(B.S.W.  or  M.S.W.)  .  . .  $415  to  $495  per  month 

Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  (or  equivalent)  .  $360  to  $455  per  month 

Comparable  salaries  in  Alberta,  outside  of  government  (including 
hospitals,  welfare  councils,  family  service  associations,  alcohol  founda¬ 
tion,  etc.)  are  on  the  average: 

M.S.W .  $435  to  $570  per  month 


The  City  of  Edmonton  Welfare 
Department  pays: 

B.A . . . . 

B.S.W . . . 

M.S.W.  . . . . . . . . 

The  City  of  Calgary  pays: 

B.S.W.  or  M.S.W.  (with  experience)  . 

The  B.C.  Department  of  Social  Welfare 
pays: 

B.S.W . . . . . 

M.S.W.  . . . . . . . 

The  Saskatchewan  Department  of 
Social  Welfare  and  Rehabilitation  pays: 

B.S.W . 

M.S.W . 

The  government  in  Manitoba  pays : 

B.S.W . 

M.S.W.  . . . 

The  government  of  Ontario  pays: 

B.S.W.  and  M.S.W . 

Salaries  for  social  workers  in  Ontario 
(outside  government)  are: 

B.S.W . 

M.S.W . 


$325  to  $459  per  month 
$337  to  $485  per  month 
$381  to  $544  per  month 


$438  to  $551  per  month 


$423  to  $495  per  month 
$440  to  $538  per  month 


$392  to  $477  per  month 
$441  to  $537  per  month 


$365  to  $460  per  month 
$400  to  $500  per  month 


$480  to  $575  per  month 
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$380  to  $500  per  month 
$525  to  $625  per  month 


In  Nova  Scotia,  salaries  paid  by  the 
provincial  government  are: 

B.S.W .  $350  to  $455  per  month 

(up  to  $490  with  3  years’ 
experience) 

M-S.W .  $405  to  $530  per  month 

(up  to  $615  with  3  years’ 

.  experience) 

and  in  Prince  Edward  Island: 

B.S.W .  .  $359  to  $437  per  month 

M.S.W . .  $416  to  $506  per  month 

(Most  of  these  figures  are  taken  from  the  Salary  Survey,  Public 
Welfare  Division,  Canadian  Welfare  Council) 

The  average  salaries  paid  throughout  Canada  are: 


B.A .  $390  per  month 

B.SW . . .  $414  per  month 


FINDINGS 

The  Maximum  salary  paid  by  the  Alberta  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  for  persons  with  the  degree  of  Master  in  Social  Work  is: 

(1)  less  than  the  maximum  paid  by  the  governments  of  the  six 
provinces  enumerated  above; 

(2)  less  than  that  paid  by  the  Welfare  Departments  of  the  Cities 
of  Edmonton  and  Calgary; 

(3)  less  than  salaries  paid  in  comparable  positions  in  Alberta 
outside  of  government. 

The  Department  of  Public  Welfare  obviously  requires  a  very 
considerable  upgrading  in  salaries  if  it  is  to  attract  social  work 
graduates  in  competition  with  private  agencies  in  Alberta  or 
government  departments  outside  Alberta.  Though  the  starting 
salary  for  junior  caseworkers  is  probably  adequate,  there  is  no 
category  of  senior  caseworker  with  the  result  that  persons  seek¬ 
ing  promotion  must  leave  the  much-needed  area  of  casework 
service  and  take  administrative  positions.  There  is  not  enough 
incentive  for  employees  to  continue  their  education  and  get  a 
social  work  degree,  as  the  average  Arts  graduate  if  ambitious 
can  get  ahead  just  as  rapidly  without  further  academic  training. 
A  new  category  of  salary  should  be  set  for  holders  of  a  Master’s 
degree  in  Social  Work  as  distinct  for  those  with  a  Bachelor’s 
degree. 

RECOMMENDATION  #19 

Salaries  of  social  workers  in  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare 
must  be  increased  to  the  level  of  those  prevailing  for  comparable 
positions  elsewhere. 
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VIII.  Staff  Training 

The  Provincial  Government  conducts  a  training  program  for  all 
civil  servants.  The  Welfare  Department  is  the  only  department 
which,  in  addition,  has  its  own  branch  for  staff  training.  In  1960 
the  government  hired  a  specialist  from  outside  the  province  who  spent 
a  year  organizing  a  comprehensive  staff  training  program  for  the 
Department.  In  1961  a  full-time  personnel  officer  was  appointed, 
and  two  years  later  two  full-time  staff  development  officers  were 
hired,  each  with  social  work  degrees. 

For  the  new  caseworker,  the  first  step  in  staff  training  is  orienta¬ 
tion — a  general  knowledge  of  department  structure,  legislation,  and 
the  various  programs  of  the  Department,  so  that  he  can  better 
integrate  his  work  in  the  total  program.  In  January,  1965  the  staff 
development  branch  of  the  Department  published  a  booklet  entitled 
“A  Content  Guide  for  use  in  the  Orientation  of  Welfare  Workers” 
which  is  sent  to  the  supervisors  of  all  regional  offices,  and  they  are 
instructed  to  conduct  orientation  sessions  with  their  staff.  This  is 
followed  by  a  visit  from  the  staff  development  officers,  who  conduct 
interviews  with  each  caseworker  regarding  specific  problems  in  their 
caseloads.  It  is  planned  shorty  to  employ  a  training  officer  with 
social  work  degree  at  both  Edmonton  and  Calgary  regional  offices 
to  conduct  training  for  staff  in  these  offices  and  possibly  in  the 
surrounding  areas.  It  is  hoped  that  such  persons  will  provide  the 
specialized  training  needed  for  adoption  workers  throughout  the  pro¬ 
vince.  After  3  months’  employment,  all  new  caseworkers  are  required 
to  attend  a  3-week  intensive  training  course  at  the  Central  Office 
in  Edmonton.  These  courses  are  conducted  at  intervals  of  every  three 
months,  with  an  attendance  of  about  14  at  each.  The  syllabus  includes 
lectures  by  various  officials  in  the  Department  on  such  subjects  as 
— social  work  philosophy  and  values ;  interviewing ;  preventive  work ; 
home  studies;  religion  and  social  work;  adoption  services;  the  un¬ 
married  mother;  role  of  the  social  worker  in  court  work.  The  ques¬ 
tionnaires  returned  from  regional  offices  did  not  indicate  whole¬ 
hearted  endorsement  of  the  value  of  this  in-service  training  course, 
except  in  acquainting  employees  with  the  structure  of  the  Department. 
The  following  are  the  comments,  listed  in  detail,  in  the  hope  that 
they  be  of  value  in  assessing  future  training  programs: 

Question: 

How  beneficial  has  this  training  been  (that  is,  the  3-week  in-service  training 

at  Central  Office)? 
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Answers: 


Good  concept  of  structure  of  Department 
Good  outline  of  philosophy  of  Department 
Good,  but  not  followed  up 
Beneficial  to  new  worker 
In-Service  training  is  excellent 
Verv  beneficial 

Valuable  as  initial  orientation  in  the  philosophy  of  social  work 

Reasonably  beneficial 

Most  helpful  to  staff 

Found  to  be  helpful 

Beneficial 

Of  little  value  when  commencing  employment 
Gives  general  orientation 
Experience  in  the  field  is  of  greater  benefit 
Benefits  negligible 

Supplies  basic  knowledge  of  procedure 
Of  great  value 

Appears  to  confuse  new  workers 

Gives  limited  insight  into  policy  and  administration 

(3  others  reported  no  staff  member  had  attended) 

The  best  training-  for  inexperienced  workers  comes  from  close 
supervision,  direction  and  guidance  from  an  experienced  caseworker. 
Several  answers  to  the  questionnaires  expressed  the  need  for  this. 
A  supervisor’s  role  should  be  both  administrative  and  educative. 
Proper  direction  can  improve  office  morale,  job  satisfaction  and  quality 
of  work;  and  hopefully  it  will  reduce  the  current  rapid  turn-over  of 
junior  staff. 

The  Department  has  extended  its  staff  training  program  to  in¬ 
clude  two  and  three-day  seminars  on  such  subjects  as:  services  to 
the  unmarried  mother,  adoption,  prevention,  and  rehabilitation.  Of¬ 
fered  as  well,  from  time  to  time,  are  lectures,  workshops,  panels  and 
discussions.  In  several  respects  staff  training  has  advanced  beyond 
that  offered  in  other  provinces,  such  as  Saskatchewan  and  British 
Columbia. 

FINDINGS — In  summary,  it  may  be  said  that  Alberta  is  ahead  of 
other  provinces  in  the  extent  of  its  welfare  program  and  in 
matters  of  staff  training,  but  is  generally  behind  in  numbers 
of  professionally  qualified  persons  on  staff,  in  salaries  and  in 
educational  leave  grants. 

IX.  Proposed  Change  in  Name  of  Department 

One  last  subject  deserves  treatment  here,  and  this  is  the  unfavor¬ 
able  connotation  that  has  grown  up  over  the  years  in  connection  with 
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the  term  “Welfare”.  Many  excellent  services  provided  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  are  not  utilized  or  appreciated  by  the  public  because  they  are 
part  of  a  “welfare”  service.  The  connotation  of  “welfare”  from 
relief  days  has  carried  through  to  the  present.  The  term  “Child 
Welfare”  is  less  identified  with  the  unfavorable  image  of  welfare, 
but  even  this  term  is  not  entirely  accurate  since  the  needs  of  a  child 
cannot  be  met  without  involving  the  family,  and  a  more  accurate 
description  might  be  “Family  Welfare”;  or,  if  we  were  to  eliminate 
the  word  “welfare”  altogether,  it  could  become  “Family  Services 
Branch”;  or  “Family  Development  Branch”. 

Though  the  functions  of  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  have 
changed  over  the  years  its  image  has  not.  With  the  modern  emphasis 
on  rehabilitation  and  prevention,  the  name  carries  a  negative  con¬ 
notation  which  no  longer  reflects  its  function.  British  Columbia  now 
uses  the  name  “Department  of  Social  Welfare”;  Saskatchewan  uses 
the  term  “Department  of  Social  Welfare  and  Rehabilitation” ;  Ontario 
like  Alberta  retains  the  name  “Department  of  Public  Welfare”. 

These  considerations  are  the  basis  of  a  recommendation  that  the 
name  of  the  Department  be  changed  to  reflect  more  accurately  its 
present  function.  Words  like  “Restorative”  or  “Development”  might 
be  more  appropriate.  The  best  suggestion  is  the  “Department  of 
Social  Welfare”  (like  B.C.)  or  “The  Department  of  Individual  and 
Family  Services”. 

A  new  name  might  require  structural  changes  within  the  Depart¬ 
ment;  instead  of  the  various  branches  at  Central  Office  indicating 
programs,  as  at  present,  there  might  instead  be  a  branch  for  account¬ 
ing,  one  for  staff  training  and  one  for  direct  services  to  the  public 
(including  public  assistance,  services  to  unmarried  mothers,  adoptions, 
foster  homes,  institutions,  etc.).  Anticipated  too  is  a  trend  towards 
more  decentralization  to  regional  offices  with  a  Central  Office  ori¬ 
entated  more  to  accounting,  statistics,  staff  training  and  research. 

RECOMMENDATION  #20 

By  reason  of  the  unfavorable  connotation  of  the  words  “Public 
Welfare”,  and  because  they  no  longer  reflect  the  true  functions  of 
the  Department,  a  change  in  name  is  recommended  from  “The  De¬ 
partment  of  Public  Welfare”  to  “The  Department  of  Social  Welfare” 
or  “The  Department  of  Individual  and  Family  Services”. 
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Chapter  IV 

Principle  Underlying  Sound  Adoption 

I.  Background 

A.— HISTORY  OF  ADOPTION 

Though  the  modern  concept  of  adoptive  placement  is  new,  adop¬ 
tion  as  such  was  known  even  amongst  ancient  peoples.  The  biblical 
account  of  the  adoption  of  Moses  by  the  daughter  of  Pharoah  is  well 
known.  Even  before  that,  the  Code  of  Hammurabi,  King  of  Babylon, 
established  a  legal  basis  for  adoption  in  2250  B.C.  Roman  law  recogn¬ 
ized  adoption  in  the  Justinian  Code  (around  500  A.D.)  which  in¬ 
fluenced  adoption  laws  in  both  France  and  the  United  States.  The 
first  adoption  law  on  this  continent  was  passed  in  Massachusetts  in 
1851,  when  for  the  first  time  safeguarding  of  the  child’s  interest 
became  of  paramount  importance.  A  Minnesota  law  passed  in  1917 
marked  a  significant  advance  in  that  it  required  a  social  investigation 
of  the  home,  and  a  trial  period  under  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  before 
the  final  adoption  order.  This  was  to  become  the  model  for  adoption 
laws  in  other  states  and  in  Canada. 

Following  World  War  I,  adoptions  took  a  sudden  bound  forward 
due  to  a  desire  evident  in  many  countries  to  provide  homes  for  war 
orphans  and  homeless  children. 

Adoption  was  not  legalized  in  England  until  1926.  The  first 
Protection  Act  in  Canada  was  passed  in  Ontario  in  1893,  followed  by 
an  Adoption  Act  in  1921.  Legal  adoption  was  introduced  in  Alberta 
in  1923. 

In  some  cultures,  notably  Mohammedanism,  adoption  is  still  not 
recognized,  and  it  was  not  until  1942  that  Orthodox  Jews  accepted 
adoption.  The  United  Nations  booklet  “Comparative  Analysis  of 
Adoption  Laws”20  examines  adoption  legislation  in  various  countries 
with  different  legal  systems  and  differing  social  and  economic  struc¬ 
tures. 

One  of  the  finest  treatises  on  adoption  was  done  by  the  United 
Nations  in  1953  entitled  “Study  on  Adoption  of  Children”,  to  which 
reference  will  be  made  throughout  this  chapter. 


20U.N.  Publications,  Department  of  Economic  and  Social  Affairs,  New  York,  1956. 
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B.— THE  ROLE  OF  ADOPTION  IN  OUR  SOCIETY 


The  purpose  of  adoption  has  been  well  stated  by  the  Child  Welfare 
League  of  America  in  these  words: 

“The  primary  purpose  of  an  adoption  service  should  be  to  help 
children  who  would  not  otherwise  have  a  home  of  their  own,  and 
who  can  benefit  by  family  life,  to  become  members  of  a  family 
which  can  give  them  the  love,  care,  protection  and  opportunities 
essential  for  their  healthy  personality  growth  and  development.”30 

It  is  frequently  said  of  the  usual  type  of  adoption  that  it  serves 
the  needs  of  three  segments  of  society:  the  illegitimate  child,  the 
unmarried  mother,  and  the  childless  couple.  As  Dr.  Viola  W.  Bernard, 
professor  of  Psychiatry  at  Columbia  University  has  said: 

“Adoption  can  offer  one  of  the  soundest  and  happiest  solutions 

■ 

to  emotional  problems  resulting  from  frustrated  basic  needs  of 
parentless  children,  childless  parents  and  those  who  cannot  fulfill 
the  role  of  parent  for  the  children  they  have  borne.”31 


C.— CHANGING  CONCEPTS  IN  ADOPTION 

The  many  articles  on  adoption  that  have  appeared  in  national 
magazines  in  recent  years  indicate  a  growing  public  interest  in  adop¬ 
tion  problems.32  They  illustrate  as  well  a  lack  of  public  understanding 
as  to  the  rationale  behind  adoption  policies,  especially  as  they  relate 
to  selection  of  adoptive  homes.  The  United  Nations  Report  (p.  26) 
points  to  the  need  for  “more  public  enlightenment  in  almost  all  coun¬ 
tries  in  the  proper  interpretation  of  adoption”. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  the  approach  to  adoption  has  changed 
over  the  decades.  Some  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  when  it  was 
necessary  to  overcome  prejudices  against  adoption  and  to  recruit  a 
great  many  adoptive  parents  for  white  infants,  agencies  unconsciously 
left  the  impression  that  they  could  guarantee  a  perfect  child,  one 


30Child  Welfare  League  of  America  “Standards  for  Adoption  Service”  (1958),  p.  6. 

J1,l  he  Encyclopedia  of  Mental  Health,  article  on  “Adoptions”,  reprinted  in  booklet  form 
by  the  Child  Welfare  League  of  America  (1963). 

32  ^£^ies  wlthout  Homes”,  by  William  Trombley,  Saturday  Evening  Post,  February  16, 

“Wanted:  Perfect  Babies”,  by  Margaret  Mead,  Redbook,  November,  1962. 

Why  .'-o  many  Adoptions  Fail  ,  by  Bernard  Asbell,  Good  Housekeeping,  August  1962 

WSh  1  hadn>t  t0‘d  Y°U”  by  HeOTietta  S!°ane 

“Why  did  my  Mother  Give  me  Away”,  New  York  Times  Magazine,  January  24,  1965. 
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free  from  any  physical,  emotional  or  mental  defects,  and  that  for  this 
reason  adoption  involved  less  risk  than  natural  parenthood.33 

This  concept  has  now  changed  completely.  No  longer  can,  nor 
should,  adoptive  agencies  take  responsibility  for  guaranteeing  a  perfect 
baby.  Adoption  must  be  regarded  as  involving  the  same  risks  and 
uncertainties  as  does  natural  parenthood.  Over  the  years,  children 
have  come  to  occupy  an  increasingly  important  place  in  our  culture 
with  the  result  that  a  home  without  children  is  considered  incomplete. 
Adoptive  parents  are  now  seeking  children  not  simply  as  a  favor  to 
the  child  but  as  a  means  of  fulfilling  their  own  lives. 

Despite  changing  principles  and  practices,  many  people  still  be¬ 
lieve  that  adoption  agencies  should  offer  only  superior  children,  and 
that  they  should  be  able  to  predict  accurately  what  the  child’s  mental 
capacities  will  be  in  later  life,  not  realizing  that,  apart  from  serious 
inherited  illness  or  congenital  malformation,  psychological  testing 
for  infants  has  not  advanced  to  a  point  of  predictability.  As  Dr. 
Viola  Bernard  says:  “Predictive  accuracy  as  to  physical  and  mental 
development  of  infants  is  much  more  limited  than  is  generally  recogn¬ 
ized”.34  Adoption  practice  in  Alberta,  as  with  most  other  jurisdictions, 
requires  as  much  information  as  possible  to  be  gathered  as  to  the  child’s 
background  and  heredity.  The  prospective  parents  are  told  as  com¬ 
pletely  as  present  knowledge  permits  through  physical  and  psycho¬ 
logical  examination  about  the  child’s  condition  and  future  outlook, 
including  his  special  strengths  and  weaknesses. 

Interpreted  in  this  way,  adoption  thus  calls  for  more  enlightened 
adoptive  parents:  those  with  courage  and  strength  to  accept  cal¬ 
culated  risks,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  some  writers,  has  a  salutary 
effect  in  that  adopting  parents  are  thus  not  so  inclined  to  expect  too 
much  of  their  adopted  children.35  An  even  greater  need  exists  for 
adoptive  parents  who  will  take  children  with  medical,  psychological 
and  racial  handicaps.  With  proper  community  education,  the  capacity 
of  Alberta  couples  to  accept  problem  children  might  be  greater  than 
anticipated. 

In  Alberta,  and  elsewhere,  many  misconceptions  exist  in  the 
public  mind  as  to  what  is  required  of  adoptive  parents.  To  correct 
some  of  these  misconceptions,  the  following  positive  statements  are 
offered : 

33Joseph  H.  Reid,  Executive  Director,  Child  Welfare  League  of  America,  in  a  paper 
delivered  at  the  1956  National  Conference  on  Social  Work,  reprinted  in  the  magazine 
“Social  Work”,  January,  1957. 

34See  footnote  (31)  supra;  Confirmed  also  in  United  Nations  Report,  p.  18. 
^“Prediction:  A  realistic  Aspect  of  Adoption  Practice  ,  paper  delivered  at  the  National 
Conference  on  Adoption,  January,  1955,  by  Martin  B.  Loeb,  University  of  Chicago. 
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(a)  adoptive  parents  do  not  need  to  own  their  own  homes; 

(b)  they  do  not  need  to  be  of  a  certain  level  of  education  or 
income ; 

(c)  there  is  no  rigid  age  limit  for  adopting  parents ; 

(d)  there  is  no  restriction  against  adopting  a  second,  third,  or 
several  children; 

(e)  persons  with  natural  children  are  equally  eligible  to  adopt. 

No  efforts  should  be  spared  to  correct  misconceptions  through 
every  available  media,  because  the  continued  circulation  of  erroneous 
statements  are  a  serious  hindrance  to  expansion  of  the  adoption  pro¬ 
gram. 

With  this  outline  of  some  of  the  misconceptions  surrounding 
adoption,  an  examination  will  now  be  made  into  the  principles  under¬ 
lying  sound  adoption,  and  the  reasons  for  them. 


II.  Sound  Adoption  Principles 

A.— NEED  FOR  EARLY  ADOPTION  PLACEMENT 

As  a  result  of  extensive  research  conducted  by  Dr.  John  Bowlby, 
noted  British  psychiatrist  under  the  auspices  of  the  World  Health 
Organization  of  United  Nations,  there  is  now  general  acceptance  of 
the  importance  of  “mother  love”  in  the  development  of  a  child’s  per¬ 
sonality  and  character.36  Essential  to  mental  health  of  the  infant 
and  young  child  is  the  experience  of  a  warm,  intimate  and  continuous 
relationship  with  his  mother  or  permanent  mother-substitute.  Mater¬ 
nal  deprivation,  according  to  this  study,  has  a  serious  effect  on  the 
emotional  and  intellectual  growth  of  the  child.  Partial  deprivation 
can  occur  even  where  the  child  is  with  his  mother  if  she  is  incapable 
of  giving  him  the  love  he  needs.  Complete  deprivation,  which  is  the 
subject  of  the  United  Nations  study,  can  have  far-reaching  effects 
in  destroying  the  child’s  capacity  to  form  future  relations  with  others. 
According  to  Dr.  Bowlby,  the  child’s  relationship  with  his  mother  is 
his  most  important  experience  in  the  early  months  and  years  of  life 
to  insure  proper  emotional  growth  and  development. 

To  appreciate  the  scope  of  study  on  which  these  conclusions  are 
based,  Dr.  Bowlby  himself  visited  several  European  countries,  includ¬ 
ing  France,  The  Netherlands,  Sweden,  Switzerland  and  Britain,  while 

3u“Child  Care  and  Growth  of  Love”  (1951)  by  John  Bowlby,  being  a  summary  of  his 
Report  to  the  Social  Commission  of  United  Nations. 
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simultaneous  studies  were  carried  out  in  other  countries  by  various 
people  with  varying  degrees  of  training;  yet  all  were  agreed  on  the 
conclusions.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  Report  so  far  as  it 
pertains  to  adoption:  Separations  of  child  from  mother  which  do  the 
most  harm  occur  after  the  age  of  six  months,  and  especially  after 
twelve  months.  This  means  that  deprivations  in  the  first  six  months 
of  life  are  less  serious  than  those  which  occur  in  the  next  six  months. 
Babies  adopted  between  six  and  nine  months  of  age  who  have  suffered 
deprivation  can  overcome  early  damage  if  they  receive  good  mothering 
in  time.  Beyond  this  age,  the  effects  of  deprivation  become  more 
marked,  and  after  the  age  of  21/2  years,  the  harmful  effects  can  rarely 
be  rectified.  The  fact  that  it  may  be  possible  to  overcome  some  of  the 
harm  is,  according  to  the  study,  not  an  excuse  for  permitting  it  to 
occur  in  the  first  place.  It  is  much  better  to  arrange  methods  of 
care  for  infants  and  toddlers  which  will  prevent  these  conditions 
developing.  From  this  analysis  it  appears  that  to  delay  adoption  be¬ 
yond  the  age  of  one  year  can  have  harmful  and  lasting  effects  on  the 
child. 

Research  of  a  similar  nature  was  done  independently  by  Dr.  Rene 
Spitz37  whose  findings  indicate  that  after  the  age  of  six  months,  an 
infant  learns  to  recognize  his  mother  as  an  unique  individual,  that 
he  reacts  with  anxiety  to  separation  from  her,  and  this  can  be  psycho¬ 
logically  injurious  to  him.  In  respect  to  adoption,  Dr.  Spitz  sees  the 
need  of  establishing  the  mother-infant  adoption  relationship  before 
the  anxiety  stage  develops  at  six  months,  from  which  he  concludes 
that  it  is  desirable  to  place  infants  for  adoption  well  in  advance  of 
six  months  of  age. 

The  need  for  early  placement  was  similarly  recognized  in  a  study 
done  by  the  League  of  Nations  in  1938  and  in  the  United  Nations 
Report  in  1953.  Adoption  standards  of  the  Child  Welfare  League  of 
America  recommend  placement  “in  the  first  weeks  or  at  least  by  three 
months  of  age”.38  The  desirability  of  placing  children  for  adoption 
direct  from  hospitals  was  mentioned  earlier,  and  though  rarely 
achieved  in  Alberta,  it  was  done  in  a  third  of  the  adoption  placements 
made  in  British  Columbia  last  year.30  The  time  will  come,  says  Joseph 
Reid,  when  “an  agency  which  has  not  managed  to  place  its  children 
well  before  three  months  of  age  will  be  considered  guilty  of  poor 
practice”.40 


37Summarized  in  Dr.  Bernard’s  article;  see  footnote  (31)  supra. 
38Child  Welfare  League  of  America  Standards  of  Adoption,  p.  20. 
3!,Annual  Report  of  Department  of  Social  Welfare,  1963-4,  p.  43. 
40See  footnote  (33)  supra. 
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No  stronger  authorities  than  these  are  needed  as  to  the  wisdom 
of  early  placement  of  children  for  adoption  and  the  harm  that  can 
occur  from  delay. 

B.— EVALUATION  OF  THE  CHILD  FOR  ADOPTION 

According  to  Child  Welfare  League  standards,  adoption  is  ap¬ 
propriate  for  any  child  who  can  form  a  relationship  with  new  parents 
and  develop  in  a  family.  “The  opportunity  to  have  a  permanent 
family  of  his  own  should  not  be  denied  by  reason  of  his  age,  religion, 
race,  nationality,  residence  or  of  handicaps  that  do  not  preclude  his 
living  in  a  family  or  community.”41  Children  for  whom  adoption  is 
not  suitable  are  those  whose  physical  or  mental  condition  is  such  as 
to  require  permanent  care  in  a  facility  other  than  a  family  home ;  or 
children  “who  have  suffered  such  personality  damage  or  deprivation 
that  even  with  treatment  they  cannot  be  helped  to  accept  the  relation¬ 
ship  inherent  in  family  living”.42  Earlier  standards  of  this  association 
formulated  in  1948  said  simply,  “Any  child  is  adoptable  when  a  couple 
can  be  found  that  is  willing  and  capable  of  meeting  the  child’s  needs”. 

These  definitions  indicate  how  broad  the  concept  of  adoptability 
has  become.  Dr.  Bowlby  in  his  book43  states 

“To  label  a  baby  unfit  for  adoption  is  usually  to  condemn  him  to  a 
deprived  childhood  and  an  unhappy  life.  The  assumption  that  children 
with  certain  physical  handicaps  are  unfit  for  adoption  is  ungrounded. 

Even  if  the  child’s  state  or  the  probabilities  about  his  future  are  not 
wholly  favorable,  an  attempt  should  still  be  made  to  see  whether  there 
may  be  adoptive  parents  who  after  being  given  full  knowledge  of  the 
facts,  are  prepared  to  accept  him  with  understanding.” 

The  range  of  adoptability  has  been  greatly  enlarged  in  recent 
years  through  medical  knowledge  in  the  treatment  of  physical,  emo¬ 
tional  and  mental  handicaps.  Dr.  Bernard  says  in  her  article  on 
“Adoption”44  that  adopting  parents  run  no  greater  genetic  risks  with 
their  adopted  child  than  they  would  have  encountered  as  natural 
parents.  Children  with  discernible  congenital  defects  are  screened, 
and  parents  willing  to  accept  such  children  do  so  knowingly  and  from 
choice.  So  far  as  the  social  background  of  the  child  is  concerned,  social 
history  is  no  longer  regarded  as  a  genetic  pedigree.  It  has,  according 
to  recent  study,  little  predictive  value  as  a  measure  of  future  develop¬ 
ment.45  The  best  index  according  to  this  author  is  “to  look  at  the 

41Standards  for  Adoption  Service,  p.  6. 

42Ibid,  p.  7. 

43See  footnote  (36)  supra. 

44See  footnote  (31)  supra. 

43“ Adoption  of  Children  with  Special  Needs”,  paper  presented  at  National  Conference 
on  Adoption,  1955,  by  Harold  M.  Skeels,  Ph.D.  contained  in  booklet  entitled  “A  Study 
in  Adoption  Practice  by  Michael  Schapiro. 
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baby  itself”,  and  “to  assume  sound  biological  attributes  unless  and 
until  there  is  known  pathology”.  Experiments  were  conducted  by 
Rene  A.  Spriz46  to  show  that  children,  who  appear  in  infancy  to  be 
retarded,  do  in  many  instances  show  mental  development  within  the 
normal  range  for  their  age  when  placed  in  a  home  setting  charged 
with  mother  love  and  wholesome  influences. 

The  truth  of  this  statement  is  borne  out  by  results  achieved  at 
a  privately-operated  home  in  Alberta  for  retarded  children,  largely 
through  the  quality  of  affectionate  care  accorded  to  children  in  this 
Home.47  It  is  substantiated  too  by  experience  of  adoptive  parents  in 
Alberta  who  have  adopted  a  child  two  or  three  years  of  age  described 
as  “slow”,  “dull”  or  “possibly  retarded”,  only  to  find  that  in  a  secure, 
loving  home  the  child  was  soon  developing  normally.  The  United 
Nations  “Study  on  Adoption  of  Children”  states  (p.  55) : 

“Many  agencies  report  instances  of  children  who  were  below  par 
physically,  slightly  retarded  mentally  or  difficult  to  handle,  who  after 
a  little  while  blossomed  under  the  care  of  loving  adoptive  parents  and 
became  quite  normal.” 

This  illustrates  the  risk  in  too  readily  labelling  a  child  as  retarded, 
or  overlooking  the  improvement  that  can  result  from  an  affectionate 
adoptive  home. 

C. — ACCEPTANCE  OF  CHILD’S  BACKGROUND 

Adoption  practice  requires  that  everything  concerning  the  child 
be  told  to  adopting  parents,  except  his  identification.  With  older 
children,  extensive  information  is  given  of  his  experiences  in  the  past 
to  aid  in  understanding  his  emotional  problems.  Following  adoption, 
some  parents  find  it  difficult  to  accept  the  circumstances  of  a  child’s 
illegitimate  origin ;  or,  in  the  case  of  older  adopted  children,  the  back¬ 
ground  of  neglect  that  led  to  his  surrender. 

As  a  child’s  thoughts  go  back  to  his  own  parents,  adoptive  couples 
sometimes  feel  their  own  position  threatened,  and  this  can  cause 
conflicts  in  their  adoptive  relationship.  Yet  children  are  known  to 
retain  an  attachment  to  their  natural  parents  no  matter  how  inade¬ 
quate  or  neglectful  they  might  have  been.  Dr.  Bowlby’s  study  of 
children  in  foster  or  adoptive  homes  indicate  that  they  still  feel  roots 
in  their  original  home  even  though  they  were  neglected  and  ill-treated. 
Children,  he  says,  are  not  slates  from  which  the  past  can  be  erased, 
but  human  beings  who  carry  with  them  the  record  of  their  previous 

46Summarized  in  the  above  article,  footnote  (45). 

47Baby  Haven,  a  privately-operated  home  for  retarded  children  up  to  age  10,  located 
at  Wetaskiwin,  capacity  30. 
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experiences.  Sometimes  adoptive  parents  take  pride  in  “rescuing” 
a  child  from  an  unhappy  past,  and  expect  in  return  some  gratitude 
from  the  child.  This  is  frequently  not  forthcoming  because  children 
instinctively  value  their  own  parents  despite  the  circumstances  that 
led  to  their  removal  from  home.  An  instance  of  this  kind  came  to 
the  writer’s  attention  in  the  north  where  a  Metis  boy,  aged  ten,  was 
a  temporary  ward  in  a  very  fine  foster  home  with  other  children. 
Yet  each  time  his  caseworker  called  he  asked  when  he  could  return 
to  his  father,  even  though  the  father  had  time  and  again  taken  him 
on  the  trapline  and  abandoned  him  while  he  went  off  on  a  drinking 
spree.  The  child  nevertheless  cherished  memories  of  their  relation¬ 
ship,  and  the  foster  parents  were  astute  enough  to  understand  this. 

Failure  on  the  part  of  adopting  parents  to  accept  such  reactions 
in  their  adopted  children  can  lead  to  distress  both  for  parent  and 
child.  It  is  a  fact  that  must  be  carefully  presented  to  parents  at  the 
time  of  placement  so  that  they  can  accept  as  normal  the  adopted  child’s 
inclination  to  cherish  his  past,  and  occasionally  in  his  fantasy  to 
compare  his  adoptive  home  unfavorably  with  his  previous  one.  Dr. 
David  Kirk,  the  noted  Canadian  authority  on  adoption,  to  whom  refer¬ 
ence  will  be  made  later,  states  in  his  recent  book  “Shared  Fate”  that 
adopting  parents  must  accept  the  “totality  of  the  child’s  background” ; 
they  must  identify  themselves  with  the  natural  parents,  and  “cast 
their  lot  in  with  the  adopted  child’s”  and  do  so  without  mental  reser¬ 
vation.48 

D.— EVALUATION  OF  ADOPTIVE  PARENTS 

Evaluation  of  adoptive  parents  is  based  on  their  capacity  for  adop¬ 
tive  parenthood.  This  is  measured  by  their  anticipated  ability  to 
offer  a  child  a  reasonably  happy  and  secure  family  life  with  love, 
understanding,  guidance  and  companionship.  There  are  several  criteria 
of  capacity  for  adoptive  parenthood.49  To  assess  capacity  for  parent¬ 
hood  is  the  purpose  of  the  home  study.  Through  a  series  of  inter¬ 
views  with  the  applicants,  individually  and  jointly,  factual  information 
is  exchanged  and  emotional  problems  resolved. 

Perhaps  a  clearer  concept  is  needed  amongst  caseworkers  as  to 
what  is  intended  to  be  accomplished  through  the  home  study.  The 
remark  is  occasionally  made  to  adoptive  applicants  that  “The  home 
study  is  only  a  formality”;  “It  is  just  a  routine”.  The  home  study 
should  be  anything  but  this,  even  with  applicants  whom  the  case¬ 
worker  knows  well.  Its  purpose  is  not  simply  to  obtain  information 

48“Shared  Fate”,  p.  114. 

49Child  Welfare  League  of  America  “Standards  of  Adoption”,  p.  38. 
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on  which  to  evaluate  the  potentialities  of  the  applicants,  but  to  help 
them  understand  the  implications  of  adoption.50 

At  the  Regional  Conference  of  the  Child  Welfare  League  of 
America  held  in  Tacoma  in  April,  the  writer  was  able  to  attend  an 
Institute  entitled  “Prediction  in  Adoptive  Planning”,  registration  to 
which  was  limited  to  30  persons  out  of  the  500  attending  the  Confer¬ 
ence.  One  of  the  most  striking  points  to  emerge  from  this  Institute 
was  that  home  studies,  to  be  adequate,  must  fill  a  dual  role:  first, 
an  investigation  of  the  home;  and  second,  and  more  important,  an 
opportunity  for  casework  service  to  help  the  applicants  grow  in  their 
readiness  for  adoption,  to  assist  them  resolve  uncertainties  and  doubts, 
and  to  discuss  the  implications  of  adoption  both  for  themselves  and 
for  the  child.  Instead  of  a  preoccupation  with  acceptance  or  rejection, 
concern  should  be  with  the  change  and  development  that  can  take 
place  in  the  applicants  during  the  course  of  the  study.  It  should  be 
for  them  a  satisfying  and  enriching  experience.  It  should  be  a  co¬ 
operative  venture  between  the  applicants  and  the  caseworker  to  formu¬ 
late  a  responsible  plan  for  child  and  parent. 

Another  point  arising  from  the  Institute  was  the  suggestion  that 
a  well-conducted  intake  interview  should  be  followed  by  staff  discus¬ 
sion  under  professional  direction  in  which  the  areas  of  potential  risk 
in  the  couple’s  capacity  are  analyzed.  The  home  study  can  then  be 
directed  towards  these  specific  areas  of  uncertainty,  and  it  thus  be¬ 
comes  better  focussed  and  more  meaningful.  In  predicting  success 
in  adoption,  we  draw  on  what  research  there  is  in  the  fields  of  mental 
health  and  human  behaviour,  and  apply  general  knowledge  to  particu¬ 
lar  situations.  There  is  still  no  criteria  for  insuring  success  of  indi¬ 
vidual  adoptions.  Some  researchers  claim  that  “warmth”  in  the 
parents  is  all-important;  others  that  the  test  is  “strength”.  A  Los 
Angeles  psychiatrist,  Dr.  Judd  Marmor,  says  simply  to  look  for  “an 
atmosphere  that  will  promote  love  and  growth”. 

Applicants  need  to  have  explained  to  them  the  reason  they  are 
asked  such  questions  as  these:  “Was  your  childhood  a  happy  one? 
How  did  you  get  along  with  your  brothers  and  sisters?  How  do 
you  get  along  with  your  in-laws  ?  Is  your  marriage  mutually  satisfy¬ 
ing?”  If  applicants  knew  that  the  purpose  of  such  questions  was  to 
judge  their  level  of  maturity  and  adaptability,  they  would  be  more 
inclined  to  see  the  value  of  a  home  study. 

One  of  the  most  important  factors  in  adoption  is  sound  motivation 
which  requires  careful  assessment.51  Why  do  the  applicants  want  to 

50See  article  in  Child  Welfare,  May,  1953  “Homefinding  Trends”  by  Dorothy  Hutchison, 
giving  practical  help  in  framing  questions  for  home  study  interviews. 

51United  Nations  Report  (1953),  p.  16. 
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adopt?  Is  it  to  satisfy  their  own  needs,  or  to  meet  the  needs  of  a 
child?  Is  it  an  effort  to  strengthen  an  unstable  marriage?  Is  it  to 
provide  an  heir?  Is  it  solely  in  response  to  an  emotional  appeal? 
Basically  the  motivation  must  be  a  desire  to  share  the  security  and 
love  of  a  home,  and  to  provide  conditions  and  opportunities  favorable 
to  the  health  and  personality  growth  of  the  child. 


E.— MATCHING  THE  CHILD  TO  HIS  ADOPTIVE  PARENTS 

Sound  judgment  is  required  in  determining  which  child  goes  into 
which  home.  Selection  is  based  on  the  fullest  possible  pre-adoptive 
studies  of  the  child  and  the  adoptive  parents,  as  well  as  reports  of 
medical  and  psychiatric  consultants.  There  is  an  excellent  article 
setting  out  standards  for  matching52,  details  of  which  follow. 

Matching  should  be  decided  through  an  exchange  of  views  among 
staff  workers  and  professional  supervisors  who  have  the  factual 
material  at  hand  and  are  able  to  humanize  the  particular  situation. 
The  worker  who  knows  the  child  and  has  supervised  him  in  the  foster 
home;  if  possible,  the  worker  who  has  dealt  with  the  child’s  natural 
mother  and  has  a  knowledge  of  her  personality  and  hopes  for  her 
child’s  future;  the  worker  who  may  possibly  have  seen  the  baby’s 
father  and  who  can  supplement  facts  about  the  child’s  background  by 
personal  impressions ;  the  worker  who  has  studied  the  adoptive  home ; 
all  these  have  a  key  contribution  to  make  in  the  decision  as  to  place¬ 
ment.  Nor  are  these  the  only  ones  to  be  involved  in  staff  discussion : 
experienced  supervisory  caseworkers  who  have  had  no  direct  contact 
with  either  the  child,  his  family  or  the  adopting  parents  can  offer 
objectivity  in  synthesizing  the  many  factors  that  must  be  evaluated 
in  the  final  decision. 


The  matching  techniques  followed  in  the  Calgary  Regional  Office 
are  based  on  group  consultations  held  at  regular  times  during  the 
week,  involving  infant  care  workers  and  home-study  caseworkers. 
They  have  the  added  value  of  stimulating  greater  interest  in  adoption 
work  amongst  caseworkers  participating  in  these  staff  conferences. 
The  procedure  followed  in  the  Edmonton  Regional  Office  might  be 
strengthened  by  widening  staff  participation  in  respect  of  decisions 
on  placement. 


F.— THE  FOSTER  PARENT  ROLE 


The  adoption  program  is  obviously  very  dependent  on  utilizing 
foster  parents,  and  coordinating  their  services  into  the  broad  plan 


52“A  Good  Adoption  Program: 
Flexibility?”,  by  Alice  Kunz 


Can  Good  Standards  be  Maintained  without 
Ray,  Chicago  caseworker. 


Sacrificing 
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of  child  care.  They  must  be  prepared  and  available  to  receive  a  child 
on  short  notice.  They  must  also  be  prepared  to  relinquish  the  child 
when  adoption  plans  are  completed.  The  separation  of  the  foster 
mother  from  the  child  who  has  been  in  her  care  for  weeks,  perhaps 
even  months  or  years,  is  a  much  more  difficult  experience  than  is 
commonly  realized.  It  is  an  inevitable  feature  of  foster  parenthood 
that  some  will  become  attached  and  even  devoted  to  a  child,  and  even 
though  they  realize  it  is  in  the  child’s  best  interest  to  be  adopted,  part¬ 
ing  with  the  child  can  cause  emotional  distress. 

It  is  therefore  important,  especially  in  cases  where  a  child  has 
been  in  a  foster  home  for  some  time,  for  caseworkers  to  take  foster 
parents  into  their  confidence  in  planning  the  child’s  future.  In  many 
instances  a  child  could  be  assisted  towards  adoption  if  the  caseworker 
and  foster  mother  work  cooperatively  in  preparing  him  for  a  new 
home.  There  is  a  new  emphasis  today  on  the  partnership  role  of  foster 
parents  in  effecting  smoother  adoptive  placements. 

G.— POST-PLACEMENT  SUPERVISION 

During  the  period  after  placement  and  prior  to  final  adoption 
(one  year  in  Alberta)  casework  help  is  needed  “for  the  child’s  pro¬ 
tection  and  for  his  successful  integration  into  the  family”.53  Regular 
visits,  arranged  by  appointment,  should  be  made  to  the  home  during 
this  period,  their  frequency  depending  on  the  individual  situation.54 

There  is  a  need  for  improvement  in  Alberta  in  both  the  frequency 
and  quality  of  supervisory  visits  during  the  probationary  period. 
Though  good  practice  requires  a  visit  soon  after  placement,  it  appears 
that  this  is  not  always  done,  though  a  phone  call  is  usually  made  two 
weeks  after  placement.  During  the  course  of  the  year,  three  visits 
at  the  most  seem  to  be  made. 

Though  the  Questionnaires  to  parents  (Question  8),  reflect  satis¬ 
faction  in  the  fact  that  caseworkers  made  few  calls,  this  is  not  the 
criterion  on  which  to  judge  the  effectiveness  of  the  service.  If  parents 
regard  visits  from  caseworkers  as  a  threat  to  their  parenthood  (as 
some  appear  to  do)  then  a  better  explanation  is  needed  at  the  time 
of  placement  as  to  the  purpose  of  supervision.  These  visits,  like  those 
in  the  home  study,  should  be  a  form  of  casework  service,  discussing 
the  problems  that  have  arisen  in  this  particular  adoption,  resolving 
early  tensions,  facing  unforeseen  difficulties  of  adjustment  within  the 
home,  dealing  even  with  attitudes  of  relatives,  neighbors  and  friends. 
This  is  a  time  when  proper  supervisory  visits  should  be  a  source  of 

^“Standards  of  Adoption  Service”,  Child  Welfare  League  of  America,  p.  28. 

64Ibid,  p.  29. 
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help  and  security  rather  than  a  cause  for  anxiety.  If  adopting  parents 
regard  them  as  a  threat,  then  either  their  purpose  was  not  properly 
explained,  or  the  visits  themselves  are  not  fulfilling  their  purpose. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  groundwork  for  supervision  start  during 
the  home-study  period;  the  visits  after  placement  should  not  be 
merely  routine  calls;  they  should  be  more  frequent  in  the  early 
stages,  with  initiative  being  left  more  and  more  to  the  adoptive 
parents  in  later  months.  With  continuity  of  contact  and  confidence 
in  the  caseworker,  adoptive  parents  can,  during  the  probationary  year, 
be  made  to  feel  secure  in  their  new  relationship.  The  need  for  quali¬ 
fied,  experienced  and  mature  caseworkers  to  give  this  kind  of  service 
is  apparent.  Especially  is  this  so  if  a  shortening  of  the  probationary 
year  is  contemplated. 

H.— EMOTIONAL  CONFLICTS  ARISING  FROM  INFERTILITY 

Perhaps  the  main  factor  bearing  on  success  of  adoption  is  the 
ability  of  the  adopting  parents  to  resolve  conflicts  surrounding  their 
own  infertility.  Since  most  adoptions  are  by  couples  who  have  no 
natural  children,  their  decision  to  adopt  usually  follows  a  long  period 
of  disappointment  in  failing  to  achieve  natural  parenthood.  To  under¬ 
stand  adoption,  we  must  appreciate  the  circumstances  that  precede 
it.  Since  most  married  couples  take  for  granted  their  ability  to  pro¬ 
duce  children,  they  are  seldom  prepared  for  the  marital  problems  that 
arise  from  sterility.  The  decision  to  adopt  thus  becomes  a  compen¬ 
sation  for  childlessness. 

This  theme  is  developed  in  two  excellent  books,  entitled  “Adop¬ 
tion  and  After”  by  Louise  Raymond55  and  the  new  Canadian  book 
“Shared  Fate”  by  David  Kirk.58  Both  deal  extensively  with  the  frus¬ 
trations  that  arise  from  infertility.  Unwanted  childlessness,  according 
to  Kirk,  is  a  deeply  depriving  experience,  especially  for  wives.57  This 
explains  the  emotional  tension  that  frequently  accompanies  early 
interviews  and  oftentimes  persists  into  the  home  study.  It  is  not 
unusual,  in  fact,  for  adoptive  parents,  on  seeing  for  the  first  time 
the  child  who  may  become  theirs,  to  momentarily  reject  the  child 
as  a  reminder  once  again  of  their  own  incapacity.  These  psychological 
reactions  are  not  only  normal  but  very  real,  and  must  be  handled 
with  sympathetic  understanding  by  the  caseworker  if  a  satisfactory 
adoptive  relationship  is  to  be  achieved.58 

B5Harper  &  Brothers  (1955). 

R 'Formerly  of  McGill  School  of  Social  Work,  now  on  staff,  University  of  Waterloo, 
Ontario,  and  himself  an  adoptive  parent:  Publishers:  Free  Press  of  Glencoe  (a  division 
of  the  MacMillan  Company)  (1964). 

57“Shared  Fate”,  Chapter  I. 

6s“Adoption  and  After”,  p.  49-50. 
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'  An  accepted  procedure  in  all  home  studies  is  to  inquire  of  adopting 
applicants  as  to  the  medical  reason  for  their  infertility,  which  is 
frequently  resented  as  an  encroachment  on  privacy.  It  would  seem 
that  simply  asking  the  question  is  not  enough  without  an  explanation 
of  its  relevance  to  adoption,  namely,  that  emotional  conflicts  arising 
from  childlessness  are  normal,  and  unless  they  are  resolved,  the 
adopted  child  becomes  a  reminder  of  their  disappointment  and  as  a 
consequence  suffers  emotional  rejection. 

Kirk’s  book  develops  the  thesis  that  adopting  parents  must 
acknowledge,  and  not  ignore,  the  differences  between  adoptive  and 
natural  parenthood.  Most  adopting  parents  choose  at  first  to  ignore 
these  differences,  and  say  proudly,  “It  is  no  different  than  if  he  were 
our  own”.  There  comes  a  time,  however,  as  the  child  grows  older 
when  these  differences  must  be  recognized  and  faced  with  him.  The 
degree  to  which  the  adoptive  parent  can  acknowledge  the  differences 
is  an  important  measure  in  the  success  of  their  relationship.  We  quote 
the  following  passage  from  Kirk’s  book  (p.  90) : 

“If  the  parents  feel  that  for  them  certain  aspects  of  the  subject  of  adop¬ 
tion  are  threatening,  they  obviously  cannot  readily  deal  with  ideas  and 
feelings  that  arise  for  the  child  as  a  result  of  his  knowledge  that  he  was 
adopted.  In  such  circumstances  the  child  is  likely  to  feel  that  the  door 
to  communication  with  the  parents  is  closed.  Accordingly  he  will  ask 
few  questions  and  those  he  asks  will  be  tame.  If  this  happens,  the 
parents  may  assume  that  there  are  no  problems,  when  in  reality  the 
child  is  being  isolated  from  them”, 

and  again  on  page  95: 

“.  .  .  capacity  for  communication  with  the  adopted  child  is  enhanced 
by  the  parents’  readiness  to  acknowledge  the  difference  between  adop¬ 
tive  and  natural  parenthood”. 

Concern  with  this  problem  of  frustration  and  resentment  arising  from 
infertility  is  dealt  with  also  in  the  United  Nations  Study  on  Adoption 
of  Children. 

I.— TELLING  THE  CHILD  HE  IS  ADOPTED 

The  need  for  adoptive  parents  to  tell  their  child  at  an  early  an 
age  as  possible  that  he  is  adopted  is  recognized  as  essential  to  the 
building  of  a  sound  adoptive  family.  Telling  the  child  about  his 
adoption,  his  natural  parents  and  his  out-of-wedlock  birth  are  matters 
which  most  adoptive  parents  face  with  extreme  apprehension.  When, 
how  much,  and  in  what  form  these  facts  are  to  be  presented  are  areas 
in  which  there  are  few  guidelines.  Though  the  need  to  inform  the 
child  of  his  adoption  is  emphasized  before  placement,  most  couples 
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absorb  little  information  at  that  time  about  their  infant’s  future 
development.  This  is  an  area  in  which  a  great  deal  more  help  is 
needed  as  a  guide  to  adopting  couples.50 

Considerable  help  can  be  gained  from  such  books  as  the  two 
referred  to.60  It  is  recommended,  for  example,  that  at  a  very  young 
age,  the  child  should  become  familiar  with  the  word  “adoption”,  that 
it  should  be  repeated  casually  and  frequently,  and  always  with  “over¬ 
tones  of  matter-of-fact  pleasure”.61  Most  children  are  six  to  eight 
years  of  age  before  adoption  has  any  real  meaning  to  them.62  The 
middle  years  between  seven  and  twelve  are  apparently  the  best  for 
explaining  the  meaning  of  adoption. 

J. — PSY CHOLOGIC AL  PROBLEMS  ARISING  FROM  ADOPTION 

From  a  study  of  the  authorities,  and  from  discussions  with  adop¬ 
ting  parents  and  with  agencies  involved  in  counselling,  it  is  the  adoles¬ 
cent  years  that  create  the  greatest  problems  for  the  adopted  child 
and  his  parents.  No  matter  how  much  factual  detail  has  been  pre¬ 
sented  earlier,  adolescence  presents  its  own  special  problems,  for 
these  are  the  years  when  every  child  is  searching  for  identity,  some 
frantically  and  desperately.  For  the  adopted  child,  it  is  compounded 
jy  the  fact  that  he  has  to  reconcile  his  identification  with  two  sets 
jf  parents.  He  begins  to  wonder  about  his  natural  mother  and  her 
.•easons  for  relinquishing  him.63  His  teachings  about  premarital 
chastity  are  in  conflict  with  the  knowledge  that  his  natural  parents 
bore  him  out-of-wedlock.  Despite  frank  discussions  at  an  earlier  age, 
adolescence  becomes  a  time  of  heightened  anxiety  for  the  adoptive 
family.  “If”,  as  Kirk  says  (p.  160),  “the  child  calls  repeatedly  and  is 
not  heard,  he  will  become  less  and  less  inclined  to  express  his  feelings, 
and  the  illusion  will  be  created  that  he  has  none  of  these  needs”. 

A  very  interesting  casework  study  was  done  by  a  private  agency 
in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  which  won  the  Child  Welfare  League  of  America 
award  for  the  most  significant  contribution  to  child  welfare  in  I960.04 

50The  emotional  impact  of  this  subject  was  demonstrated  in  the  hundreds  of  “letters 
to  the  editor”  following  publication  of  an  article  entitled  “To  My  Adopted  Daughter: 

I  Wish  I  Hadn  t  told  You  (McCalls,  September,  1959)  in  which  the  author  stated 
that  knowledge  of  adoption  creates  more  problems  than  it  solves.  Replies  received 
from  readers  (analyzed  by  Dr.  Kirk  in  his  book  at  p.  38  et  seq.)  indicated  that  most 
adoptive  parents  did  not  agree  with  this  theory. 

'Fo  example  Chapter  4,  of  “Adoption  and  After”  deals  entirely  with  this  subject. 
Tbii,  p.  70. 

Kirk,  p.  114. 

63“Why  Did  my  Mother  Give  me  Away?”,  New  York  Times  Magazine,  January  24,  1965. 

^“Crisis  of  Self-Doubt:  A  Report  on  Casework  with  Troubled  Adolescent  Girls  and 
their  Adoptive  Parents  ’-by  Gertrude  Rosner  (1960  Boretz  Award)  published  by 
Child  Welfare  League  of  America,  1961. 
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The  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  problems  of 
the  troubled  adolescent  adopted  girl  are  directly  related  to  the  fact 
of  adoption.  These  girls,  in  the  throes  of  adolescent  conflict,  were 
found  to  direct  most  of  their  negative  feelings  against  their  adopted 
mother,  which  in  turn  was  reflected  in  the  mother’s  feelings  of  hurt 
and  a  sense  of  guilt.  To  maintain  the  fiction  of  the  idealized  family, 
the  adoptive  parents  were  not  inclined  to  seek  outside  help.  Mounting 
pressures  during  adolescence  were  found  to  revive  in  the  parents  the 
old  anxieties  of  pre-adoptive  days.  When  told  that  similar  problems 
exist  in  all  adoptive  families,  both  parents  and  children  showed  marked 
relief.  Because  adoption  creates  problems  not  experienced  by  biolog¬ 
ical  families,  it  appears  that  during  this  “crisis  of  self-doubt”,  all 
adopting  parents  need  help  and  reassurance. 

An  equally  commendable  study  was  made  in  Alberta  by  the 
Guidance  Clinic  in  Calgary  in  preparation  for  the  Brief  which  was 
submitted  to  the  Committee.  It  involved  a  study  of  all  the  cases 
of  adopted  children  who  had  been  referred  to  the  Clinic  over  the  years 
(mostly  since  1959),  numbering  152.  Adopted  children  make  up  about 
1%  of  the  children  seen  by  the  clinic  in  a  year,  and  the  majority  were 
referred  between  eight  and  twelve  years  after  adoption.  These  are 
some  of  the  findings:65 

(1)  Over  50%  of  the  cases  involving  disturbed  adopted  children 
were  referred  by  schools  and  doctors,  whereas  most  general 
cases  are  self-referrals,  indicating  that  most  adopting  parents 
did  not  recognize  the  problems  until  pointed  out  by  the 
school  or  doctor. 

(2)  There  was  a  high  proportion  of  children  in  this  group  classed 
as  “seriously”  disturbed,  some  with  disorders  that  were  ir¬ 
reversible.  The  predominant  cause  was  emotional  problems 
in  the  parents,  inconsistent  controls,  over-protection,  rejec¬ 
tion,  over-expectation,  marital  problems,  inadequate  prepar¬ 
ation  for  adoption,  neurosis  and  character  disorders. 

(3)  Of  the  152  cases,  35  children  were  below  average  in  ability 
and  were  referred  for  poor  school  progress  or  difficulty  in 
handling.  In  this  group,  girls  predominated.  Of  the  35,  29 
were  high  grade  mental  defectives,  almost  half  of  whom 
were  adopted  before  three  months.  Here  again  behaviour 
problems  were  related  to  the  emotional  difficulties  of  the 
parents. 

6nThe  Committee  is  indebted  to  Dr.  N.  C.  Home  and  his  wife,  Dr.  Mary  Atkinson  for 
furnishing  this  data. 
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(4)  Of  the  152  cases,  the  same  number  (35)  were  above  average, 
in  ability  and  were  referred  largely  because  of  difficulty  in 
handling.  Boys  predominated  here.  Of  this  group,  20% 
of  the  adopting  fathers  and  2.9%  of  the  adopting  mothers 
were  university  graduates.  Sixty  percent  of  this  group  were 
adopted  under  three  months,  and  a  significant  factor  under¬ 
lying  the  disturbance  was  inadequate  preparation  of  the 
parents  for  adoption. 

(5)  Other  observations: 

(a)  the  adoptive  father’s  prolonged  absence  from  home  was 
found  to  be  a  serious  contributing  factor  to  the  child’s 
disturbance ; 

(b)  the  fact  that  the  mother  works  was  found  to  have  no 
bearing  on  the  child’s  disturbance ; 

(c)  Religion  was  found  to  play  no  part  in  the  history  or 
diagnosis  of  the  disturbance.  Of  the  152  cases,  122 
were  Protestant,  27  Catholic,  and  one  each,  Hebrew, 
Moslem  and  Greek  Orthodox. 

The  Committee  is  indebted  to  the  Calgary  Guidance  Clinic  for  the 
thoroughness  of  its  research,  which  unfortunately  cannot  be  repro¬ 
duced  here  in  its  entirety.  The  most  significant  findings  for  purpose 
of  this  Report  are:  first,  the  cause  of  disturbance  in  many  adopted 
children  can  be  traced  to  emotional  problems  of  the  parents;  and 
second,  inadequate  preparation  of  the  parents  for  adoption  has  a  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  child’s  disturbance. 

Additional  figures  on  disturbed  adopted  children  have  been  furn¬ 
ished  at  the  request  of  the  Committee  by  the  William  Roper  Hull 
Home  for  emotionally  disturbed  boys  in  Calgary.  Out  of  116  written 
applications  received  since  this  Home  was  opened  2*4  years  ago, 
twelve  have  been  on  behalf  of  boys  who  were  adopted.  This  repre¬ 
sents  slightly  over  10%  of  the  total  cases,  whereas  adopted  children 
make  up  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  total  child  population.  Since 
these  boys  are  now  aged  14  to  17  years,  and  most  were  adopted  in 
infancy,  and  all  of  them  under  six  years  of  age,  these  adoptive  place¬ 
ments  date  back  ten  years  or  more  when  less  care  was  taken  in  adop¬ 
tion  procedure  in  Alberta  than  has  been  true  of  the  past  six  years. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  adoption  failures  in  Canada  are 
fewer  than  in  the  United  States,  and  this  reflects  the  value  of  uniform 
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standards  and  the  great  care  taken  in  selection  of  adoption  homes. 

•  In  some  48  states  (1962  figures)  adoptions  can  be  arranged  not  only 
through  licensed  adoption  agencies,  but  by  prospective  parents  going 
to  a  clergyman,  lawyer  or  anyone  who  might  know  an  unwed  expec¬ 
tant  mother  and  arrange  an  adoption  privately.  This  system  involves 
no  inspection  of  the  suitability  of  the  home,  no  attempt  to  match  a 
particular  child  to  particular  parents,  no  emotional  preparation  of 
the  parents  for  adoption,  and  no  supervision  following  placement.  It 
is  estimated  that  20,000  of  the  50,000  adoptions  in  the  United  States 
per  year  are  arranged  in  this  way.  The  fact  that  such  parents  have 
no  dealing  with  adoption  workers  may  in  itself  account  for  many  of 
the  failures.60  The  extent  of  adoption  failures  in  the  United  States 
gained  publicity  through  an  article  which  appeared  in  a  national 
magazine  in  196267  and  though  the  data  applies  particularly  to  the 
United  States,  it  contains  some  observations  of  general  interest.  It 
states  that  adoption  failures  are  invariably  the  fault  not  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  who  were  adopted,  but  of  the  adoptive  parents.  Figures  are 
cited  by  a  psychiatrist  in  California  who  found  over  a  five-year  period, 
that  13%  of  children  he  treated  for  emotional  disturbance  were  adopt¬ 
ed.  The  Children’s  Service  Department  of  the  famous  Menninger 
Clinic  in  Topeka,  Kansas  made  a  similar  discovery:  a  six-year  check 
of  its  child  patients  showed  that  11.3%  had  been  adopted.  The  Cleve¬ 
land  Child  Guidance  Clinic  found  that  10%  of  its  emotionally  disturbed 
children  had  been  adopted.  Yet  adopted  children  in  the  United  States 
make  up  less  than  1%  of  the  total  child  population.  The  author  at¬ 
tributes  most  failures  to  the  unresolved  feelings  of  frustration  and  re¬ 
sentment  arising  from  infertility  even  amongst  couples  who  may  deny 
such  feelings  exist. 

Though  no  research  has  been  made  on  the  outcome  of  adoptions 
in  Alberta,  the  general  impression  from  observation  and  comment  is 
that  there  has  been  a  high  degree  of  success  with  Alberta  adoptive 
placements,  especially  in  the  past  six  years. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  adoption  by  its  nature  carries  with  it  a 
potential  risk  of  failure,  an  examination  of  possible  solutions  is  in 
order. 


60An  extreme  case  of  circumventing  the  law  was  mentioned  at  the  Tacoma  Conference 
of  the  Child  Welfare  League  of  America.  An  unmarried  expectant  mother  on 
admission  to  the  hospital  gave  her  name  as  the  wife  of  the  man  who  was  to  take 
her  child  for  adoption.  The  child’s  birth  was  accordingly  registered  (fraudulently) 
in  the  name  of  the  couple  who  were  to  adopt  him.  On  discharge  from  the  hospital, 
the  man  (allegedly  her  husband)  came  for  the  mother  and  baby,  and  the  child  was 
then  taken  by  the  man  and  his  wife  as  their  own,  without  the  intervention  ol  any 
adoptive  agency,  or  even  of  a  private  intermediary. 

67“Why  so  Many  Adoptions  Fail”,  by  Bernard  Asbell,  Good  Housekeeping,  August,  196^. 
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K.— GROUP  MEETINGS  FOR  ADOPTIVE  PARENTS 


Emphasis  is  currently  being  placed  on  the  value  of  group  meet¬ 
ings  in  preparing  prospective  parents  for  adoption.68  These  have  re¬ 
cently  been  started  at  both  the  Edmonton  and  Calgary  regional  offices 
where  a  selected  group  of  five  or  six  couples  who  have  applied  for 
adoption  are  invited  to  attend  three  weekly  sessions  lasting  an  hour 
each  for  discussion  of  various  matters  relating  to  adoption,  such  as: 
community  reaction  to  adoption,  differences  in  adoptive  and  biological 
parenthood,  sterility,  how  to  tell  the  child  he  is  adopted,  the  effects 
of  heredity  and  environment.  These  couples  are  found  to  benefit  from 
sharing  their  feelings  with  others,  and  are  better  prepared  for  the 
borne  study  which  follows.  The  suggestion  was  recently  made  to  the 
writer  by  one  such  applicant  that  there  would  be  value  in  including 
in  these  discussions  a  couple  who  already  had  an  adopted  child. 

In  addition  to  pre-adoptive  discussion  groups  of  this  kind,  a  good 
adoption  program  should  provide  various  post-adoption  services,  such 
as  counselling  adoptive  families  in  the  years  following  adoption,  the 
great  need  for  which  is  indicated  in  the  preceding  section.  This  service 
might  be  provided  in  Alberta  in  two  ways :  first,  by  the  formation  of 
an  ‘‘Association  of  Adoptive  Parents”69  and  if  necessary  by  an  “As¬ 
sociation  for  Adopted  Children”  so  that  they  too  could  discuss  mutual 
problems  arising  out  of  adoption;  and  second,  by  post-adoption  dis¬ 
cussion  courses  sponsored  by  appropriate  agencies  under  the  direction 
of  competent  social  workers.  An  excellent  program  of  this  kind  was 
initiated  in  Vancouver  through  the  cooperation  of  the  two  adoption 
agencies  (Catholic  and  Protestant),  and  took  the  form  of  Extension 
courses  at  the  University.70  As  an  initial  step  in  Alberta,  it  is  re¬ 
commended  that  the  various  family  service  associations  cooperate  by 
advertising  a  series  of  group  meetings  for  adoptive  parents  divided 
into  various  categories  (those  with  pre-school  children,  those  with 
children  aged  six  to  twelve;  and  those  with  adolescent  adopted  chil¬ 
dren).  These  would  be  followed  in  due  course  by  the  parents  them¬ 
selves  forming  an  Association  of  Adoptive  Parents  which  would  meet 
regularly  for  discussion  under  professional  direction,  and  presumably 
continue  throughout  all  the  years  of  the  adoption  experience.  Even¬ 
tually,  more  advanced  discussion  courses  might  be  offered  through 
the  University. 


08 Children  s  Aid  Society  of  Toronto,  and  the  Department  of  Social  Work  and  Rehabilita¬ 
tion  of  Saskatchewan  have  prepared  useful  outlines  for  such  meetings. 

69Such  as  exists  in  various  American  cities,  including  New  York  and  Los  Angeles,  and 
as  described  in  Kirk's  book  at  p.  108. 

70OutlinedJn  detail  in  the  magazine  “Social  Casework”,  April,  1960,  in  an  article 
entitled  A  Post-Adoption  Discussion  Series”  by  C.  R.  Collier  and  Anne  Campbell, 
Supervisors  of  the  Adoption  Department  of  the  Children’s  Aid  Society  in  Vancouver. 
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The  Vancouver  experiment  indicated  that  all  parents  who  enrolled 
were  seeking  help  with  some  aspect  of  adoption,  that  they  were  eager 
to  discover  more  and  better  ways  of  fulfilling  their  parental  roles, 
and  the  adoption  agencies,  in  turn,  gained  valuable  suggestions  for 
improving  their  services. 


L.— ADOPTION  OF  OLDER  CHILDREN 

The  placement  of  older  children  in  adoptive  homes  requires  meti¬ 
culous  care  and  skill  on  the  part  of  staff.  It  is  an  aspect  of  the  adop¬ 
tion  program  that  could  be  developed  to  advantage  in  Alberta  which 
(like  most  jurisdictions)  has  a  surplus  of  older  children  who  were  not 
adopted  at  an  earlier  age.  Only  children  capable  of  forming  meaning¬ 
ful  relations  with  others  are  suitable  for  adoption.  Only  couples  with 
special  attributes  beyond  the  usual  qualifications  in  adoptive  parents 
are  acceptable  for  such  children. 

A  most  interesting  experiment  was  conducted  some  years  ago 
in  North  Carolina  to  promote  the  adoption  of  older  children.71  Some 
80  children  were  selected  as  possible  candidates  for  adoptive  place¬ 
ment.  By  means  of  press  and  radio,  printed  booklets,  and  lectures 
to  civic  clubs  and  church  groups,  the  need  of  adoptive  homes  for 
older  children  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  public.  Over  a  three- 
year  period  (1950-1958)  as  a  result  of  concentrated  efforts,  some  200 
inquiries  were  received  from  interested  families,  all  of  whom  were 
carefully  screened  through  correspondence  and  interviews,  and  of 
whom  95  were  accepted  for  more  thorough  study.  As  might  be  ex¬ 
pected,  only  a  small  proportion  received  final  approval,  and  about  half 
the  selected  children  were  satisfactorily  placed  for  adoption.  The 
special  qualities  required  in  persons  adopting  older  children  are  effec¬ 
tively  stated  by  the  author  in  the  following  terms:  “a  genuine  de¬ 
sire  to  help  the  child  develop  at  his  own  pace  and  in  his  own  way  and 
for  his  sake  and  not  for  the  sake  of  the  parents;  ability  to  enjoy  the 
child  and  respect  his  individuality  and  independence  without  expect¬ 
ing  him  to  show  direct  appreciation;  inexhaustible  stores  of  humor, 
fun  and  resilience  to  survive  the  inevitable  trials  and  tribulations  of 
the  first  months  of  placement  while  the  child  tests  their  love  for  him ; 
deeply  rooted  spiritual  faith  or  practical  religion  to  give  parents  a 
comfortable  philosophy  of  life  and  a  basic  confidence  in  human  nature ; 
acceptance  of  the  fact  that  the  child  has  suffered  emotional  depriva¬ 
tion,  the  scar  of  which  he  might  always  bear  to  some  extent,  and  he 


71See  article  “Adoption  for  School-Age  Children  in  Institutions  ,  by  Neville  B.  Weeks, 
published  by  the  Child  Welfare  League  of  America,  October,  1953. 
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may  therefore  never  be  able  to  change  certain  aspects  of  his  persona¬ 
lity  and  behaviour”.72 

Once  the  child  and  the  adoptive  family  have  been  selected,  ex¬ 
treme  care  is  needed  in  preparing  an  older  child  for  his  new  adoptive 
home.  This  applies  to  any  child  over  the  age  of  one  year,  since  most 
have  formed  an  attachment  to  the  setting  in  which  they  have  been 
raised  and  to  the  persons  who  have  cared  for  them.  Removal  from  a 
familiar  environment,  however  inadequate  it  might  have  been,  is  a 
traumatic  experience  for  the  child,  and  one  for  which  he  must  be  ade¬ 
quately  prepared. 

The  procedure  followed  in  Alberta  for  placement  of  such  chil¬ 
dren  is  meticulous  and  gradual,  extending  from  a  few  days  to  several 
weeks,  involving  in  many  cases  the  adopting  parents  spending  the 
necessary  time  in  Edmonton  or  Calgary  (from  which  all  placements 
are  made).  During  this  period,  the  child  is  prepared  by  a  gradual 
process  to  adjust  to  new  parents  and  to  relinquish  his  former  attach¬ 
ments. 

Good  adoption  practice  requires  that  adoptive  parents  be  made 
aware  of  the  slow  procedures  necessary  in  the  adoption  of  any  child 
over  the  age  of  one  year;  that  care  be  taken  to  explain  to  them  that 
an  older  adopted  child  is  not  likely  to  show  appreciation  of  his  new 
home,  and  some  even  show  hostility  as  a  means  of  testing  their  new 
parents’  love;  that  an  understanding  of  this  seeming  lack  of  response 
on  the  part  of  the  child  is  needed  if  frustration  and  disappointment 
are  not  to  result. 

M. — ADOPTION  OF  THE  MIXED-RACE  CHILD 

Techniques  will  have  to  be  found  to  promote  adoption  of  mixed- 
race  children.  Montreal  has  an  association  called  the  ‘'Open  Door 
Society”  comprising  parents  who  have  adopted  children  of  mixed 
race,  their  object  being  to  help  find  adoptive  homes  for  more  such 
children.  Interest  has  been  shown  recently  in  forming  a  similar 
association  in  Calgary.  It  is  considered  better  that  these  associations 
evolve  through  parents  rather  than  as  an  adjunct  to  an  agency. 

An  Indian  Adoption  Project  was  begun  in  the  United  States  in 
1958  designed  to  secure  white  homes  for  Indian  children,  sponsored 

‘-This  is  not  a  direct  quotation,  but  a  summary  from  the  article  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  footnote: 

Other  references  are: 

Adoption  of  Older  Children’ ,  by  Helen  W.  Hallinan  in  “Social  Casework”  magazine, 
July,  1952. 

“Helping  Older  Children  to  Participate  in  Adoptive  Placement”,  Child  Welfare 
Magazine,  December,  1964. 

“Adoption  and  After”  (supra),  chapter  7  on  “Adopting  an  Older  Child  ’. 
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jointly  by  the  Child  Welfare  League  of  America  and  the  Bureau  of 
*  Indian  Affairs  in  New  York.  It  was  a  demonstration  project  to 
stimulate  the  adoption  of  Indian  children  with  follow-up  studies  of 
individual  cases.73  It  came  as  a  surprise  at  the  Tacoma  Conference 
to  learn  that  several  of  the  adoption  agencies  represented  there  have 
little  to  offer  for  adoption  except  Indian  children.  The  Alberta  mixed- 
race  situation  then  is  by  no  means  unique. 

In  offering  Metis  children  for  adoption,  the  individual  staff  mem¬ 
ber  must  be  able  to  do  so  with  enthusiasm  and  conviction;  otherwise, 
as  experience  has  shown,  doubts  are  created  in  the  minds  of  applicants. 
If  the  public  had  more  opportunities  to  see  Metis  children,  there  would 
be  a  greater  acceptance  of  them  for  adoption.  As  mentioned  earlier, 
their  physical  appearance  is  often  more  attractive  than  is  generally 
realized.  The  writer  has  seen  Metis  children  in  school  rooms  and 
had  difficulty  in  distinguishing  them  from  their  white  classmates. 
Also  I  have  been  impressed  with  the  attractive  appearance  of  many 
teenage  Metis  boys  and  girls  whom  I  have  visited  in  foster  homes. 
It  would  be  of  advantage  to  the  adoption  program,  as  indicated  earlier, 
if  more  of  the  general  public  had  a  clearer  idea  of  the  typical  Metis 
adoptable  child. 

N.— REFERENCE  MATERIAL  FOR  ADOPTIVE  PARENTS 

A  good  adoption  service  should  provide  suitable  reading  material 
for  use  of  adoptive  parents.  It  is  recommended  that  all  applicants, 
prior  to  the  home  study,  be  furnished  free  of  charge  with  the  booklet 
entitled  “You  and  Your  Adopted  Child”.74 

The  United  Nations  “Study  on  Adoption  of  Children”  (1953)  men¬ 
tions  one  agency  which  furnishes  adoptive  parents  with  a  written  his¬ 
tory  called  “Baby  Book  Dates”  showing  facts  of  the  child’s  birth, 
height,  weight,  illnesses,  inoculations,  hours  of  feeding  and  bathing, 
and  background  of  parents,  together  with  problems  that  might  arise 
and  how  they  can  be  handled.  Several  requests  were  received  by 
the  Committee  for  more  information  at  the  time  of  placement  as  to 
the  routine  being  followed  in  the  care  of  the  particular  child. 

A  list  of  other  suggested  material  (revised  from  time  to  time) 
should  be  furnished  all  applicants,  and  be  available  on  loan  or  purchase 
through  the  regional  offices,  including  such  titles  as  the  following: 

“Special  You”,  by  Helen  Silverman,  published  by  Line  Publica- 

73See  “Adootive  Placement  of  American  Indian  Children  with  Non-Indian  Familit  s 
Child  Welfare,  May  and  June,  1961  (two  parts). 

7<A  Public  Affairs  pamphlet,  #274(1964)  by  Eda  Le  Shan,  Director,  Education  Guidance 
Centre,  New  York,  available  at  a  cost  of  15c  on  orders  of  1,000. 
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tions,  Lincoln,  Nebraska  (a  story  of  adoption  for  the  very 
small  child) ; 

“The  Chosen  You”,  by  Valentina  Wasson  (Lippincott) 
“Canadian  Mother  and  Child”,  Part  III 
“Child  Behaviour”  (Gisell  Institute)  Pocketbook — 50c 
“Baby  and  Child  Care”,  by  Benjamin  Spock — 50c 

Information  as  to  community  resources  available  to  prospective 
parents  should  also  be  furnished  in  printed  form,  including  times  and 
places  of  classes  in  “baby  and  child  care”  at  local  hospitals  and  health 
clinics. 

Through  increased  appropriations,  each  regional  office  should 
be  furnished  with  books  and  current  periodicals  on  matters  relating 
to  child  welfare,  and  supervisors  should  encourage  staff  in  their  use 
and  discussion. 


III.  Improved  Public  Relations 

The  importance  of  community  participation  in  promoting  adop¬ 
tions  is  obvious.  To  some  extent  this  is  now  being  developed  by  the 
Department  through  various  church  organizations  by  informing  them 
of  specific  needs  for  foster  and  adoptive  homes.  It  is  important  that 
such  efforts  be  coordinated  through  the  Department  so  that  only  ac¬ 
curate  information  is  circulated.  Such  efforts  need  not  be  confined 
to  church  groups,  but  be  extended  to  responsible  agencies  and  in¬ 
dividuals  throughout  the  community  in  order  to  encourage  a  wider 
public  awareness  of  child-care  needs  and  of  adoption  in  particular. 
More  recognition  of  the  services  being  rendered  by  foster  parents 
would  elevate  their  role  to  the  place  it  deserves  in  the  community. 

\. — THE  CHILD  WELFARE  COMMISSION 

The  writer  is  in  agreement  with  the  main  Report  that  members 
of  the  Child  Welfare  Commission  should  not  be  drawn  from  the  public 
at  large.  The  original  Commission,  established  some  ten  years  ago, 
experimented  by  including  some  civil  servants  outside  the  Depart¬ 
ment,  but  met  with  many  practical  difficulties  which  would  be  accentu¬ 
ated  if  members  were  drawn  from  the  general  public. 

An  important  function  of  the  Commission  is  policy-making  and 
the  establishment  of  uniform  standards.  My  attendance  at  the 
Tacoma  Conference  convinced  me  that  child  welfare  services,  parti¬ 
cularly  adoptions,  are  much  more  competently  handled  in  Alberta  be¬ 
cause  of  uniform  standards  established  and  administered  by  the  Child 
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Welfare  Branch  through  its  Commission,  compared  with  many  other 
jurisdictions  where  large  numbers  of  private  and  state  agencies  are 
engaged  in  adoption. 

B. — PROPOSAL  FOR  A  CITIZENS’  COMMITTEE  ON 
CHILD  WELFARE 

My  view  is  more  in  favor  of  the  establishment  of  a  “Citizens’ 
Committee  on  Child  Welfare”  than  is  stated  in  the  main  Report 
though  I  agree  that  its  function  would  have  to  be  very  clearly  defined. 
The  Alberta  Association  of  Social  Workers  furnished  suggestions,  at 
our  request,  as  to  the  composition  and  function  of  such  a  Committee, 
which  are  generally  as  follows: 

— to  provide  a  2-way  communication  to  interpret  the  services  of 
the  Department  to  the  Community  and  the  concerns  of  the 
community  to  the  Department; 

— to  identify  gaps  in  service; 

— to  help  make  available  to  the  Department  some  of  the  resources 
of  the  community;  and 

— generally  to  stimulate  more  people  to  think  about  problems  re¬ 
lating  to  adoption  and  child  care. 

Whether  such  functions  could  keep  a  committee  interested  and  active 
would  perhaps  require  further  examination.  I  would  see  such  a  com¬ 
mittee  as  being  of  importance  in  promoting  adoptions,  such  as  the 
Adoption  Recruitment  Committee  recently  established  by  the  B.C. 
Department  of  Social  Welfare,  to  which  reference  will  be  made  later.75 

IV.  Research 

Research  is  basic  to  a  sound  adoption  program.  Yet  little  has 
been  done  by  way  of  research  in  this  or  other  fields  of  human  relations. 
A  follow-up  of  adoptions  on  a  methodical  basis  might  reveal  the  limita¬ 
tions  and  weaknesses  in  adoption  practice  and  point  the  way  to  im¬ 
provements.  The  following  are  questions  related  to  adoption  in  which 
research  would  be  valuable: 

— what  is  the  cause  of  increased  illegitimacy? 

— what  are  the  implications  of  the  unmarried  mother  keeping 
her  child? 

— what  are  the  psychological  effects  on  her  of  relinquishing  her 
child  ? 

75See  Chapter  VII,  sub-heading  “Promotion  of  Adoption  through  Advertising”. 
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— what  services  are  needed  for  the  putative  father? 

— how  successful  is  adoption  in  meeting  the  needs  of  the  child 
and  the  parent? 

— what  is  the  attitude  of  the  husband  toward  adoption? 

— does  the  initiative  for  adoption  come  mainly  from  his  wife? 

— are  older  parents  better  able  to  meet  the  emotional  needs  of 
older  adopted  children? 

— what  effect  has  age  of  the  adopting  parents  on  the  success  of 
adoption  ? 

— do  marginal  homes  have  strengths  unforeseen  at  the  time  of 
placement  which  offset  apparent  risks? 

— how  successful  have  adoptions  been  of  the  mixed-race  child  by 
white  parents? 

— what  is  the  record  of  Alberta  babies  adopted  into  American 
homes  ? 

No  doubt  the  establishment  of  a  School  of  Social  Work  will  stimu¬ 
late  research  in  many  areas  of  particular  concern  to  Alberta,  and  will 
provide  guidance  through  facilities  and  staff  for  such  investigation 
and  study. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  explore 
suitable  areas  for  research  and  that  more  use  be  made  of  financial 
assistance  available  through  the  Welfare  Grants  Program  of  the  fed¬ 
eral  Department  of  Health  and  Welfare.  A  particular  area  for  such 
research  would  be  the  Metis  situation  in  Alberta  and  its  relation  to 
adoption. 


V.  General  Recommendations 
Applicable  to  Alberta 

On  the  basis  of  the  foregoing  principles  of  sound  adoption  practice, 
the  following  are  the  needs  applicable  to  Alberta : 

RECOMMENDATION  #21 

(1)  Greater  public  knowledge  as  to  the  type  of  children  available 
for  adoption. 

(2)  Adoptive  placement  by  three  months  of  age  if  possible,  by  six 
months  at  the  latest. 
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(3)  As  broad  a  basis  of  adoptability  as  possible,  limited  only  by  the 
child’s  ability  to  relate  to  a  home  and  adoptive  parents  capable 
of  meeting  his  needs. 

(4)  Willingness  of  adoptive  parents  to  accept  the  totality  of  the 
child’s  background. 

(5)  The  home  study  as  a  casework  service  in  helping  applicants  grow 
in  their  readiness  for  adoption. 

(6)  Matching  of  the  child  to  his  adoptive  parents,  based  on  consul¬ 
tation  amongst  caseworkers  of  broad  experience. 

(7)  Emphasis  on  the  partnership  role  of  foster  parents  in  effecting 
a  smooth  adoptive  placement. 

(8)  Post-placement  supervision  involving  a  high  quality  of  case¬ 
work  service  to  insure  the  child’s  adjustment  to  the  home. 

(9)  Resolving  conflicts  arising  out  of  infertility  as  essential  to  suc¬ 
cessful  adoption. 

(10)  Guidance  in  telling  the  child  he  is  adopted. 

\ 

(11)  Recognition  of  the  psychological  problems  arising  during  adole¬ 
scence. 

(12)  Group  meetings  to  prepare  applicants  for  adoption;  post-adop¬ 
tion  discussion  series  under  competent  social  workers  for  the 
sharing  of  common  problems. 

(13)  Concerted  plan  for  adoption  of  a  select  group  of  older  children, 
using  the  most  enlightened  methods. 

(14)  More  familiarity  by  the  public  with  the  attractiveness  of  many 
Metis  children. 

(15)  Availability  of  reading  material  for  adoptive  parents. 

(16)  A  Citizens’  Committee  of  Child  Welfare  as  a  liaison  between 
the  Department  and  the  public. 

(17)  A  greatly-expanded  program  of  research. 
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Chapter  V 

An  Analysis  of  Children  Available 
For  Adoption  in  Alberta 


I.  Scope  of  Survey 

To  ascertain  the  number  of  children  available  for  adoption  at  any 
given  time  is  not  an  easy  matter.  Statistics  alone  are  misleading,  and 
numbers  vary  from  day  to  day.  The  only  way  to  get  a  true  picture 
of  the  adoption  situation  is  to  examine,  separately  and  in  detail,  the 
various  categories  of  adoptable  children  in  Alberta  at  a  given  date 
as  shown  by  the  records  at  the  Central  Office  of  the  Child  Welfare 
Branch.  This  was  done  by  the  writer  with  the  assistance  of  the  staff 
member  who  is  responsible  for  categorizing  and  cataloguing  all  per¬ 
manent  wards,  and  who  is  the  person  with  the  best  knowledge  of 
their  placement  possibilities. 

This  study  was  done  on  January  25  and  26,  1965.  Though  the 
figures  apply  precisely  to  these  dates,  they  nevertheless  represent  as 
accurate  a  survey  as  is  possible  of  the  prevailing  adoption  position  in 
Alberta. 

It  is  of  interest  to  examine  first  the  number  of  children  “in  care”, 
that  is,  children  whose  custody  has  been  transferred,  either  tempor¬ 
arily  or  permanently,  to  the  Superintendent  of  Child  Welfare.  The 
following  are  figures  for  January  1,  1965,  with  a  comparison  for 
the  same  date  in  1964: 


NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN  IN  CARE 


Date 

Temporary 

Wards 

Permanent  Wards 

Children  in  Homes  with 
a  View  to  Adoption 

Prot. 

Cath. 

Others 

Total 

Prot. 

Cath. 

Others 

Total 

Jan.  1,  1964 

1,265 

1,126 

1,614 

(58%) 

7 

2,747 

1,090 

(77%) 

317 

[23%) 

7 

1,414 

Jan.  1,  1965 

1,151 

1,310 

1,563 

(53%) 

30 

2,903 

996 

(73%) 

346 

(27%) 

4 

1,346 
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Those  classified  as  “temporary  wards”  are  not  legally  adoptable; 
whereas  “permanent  wards”  are.  Those  shown  in  the  chart  as  “chil¬ 
dren  in  homes  with  a  view  to  adoption”  are  in  the  process  of  being 
adopted  through  the  one-year  probationary  period  before  final  adop¬ 
tion. 

The  following  is  a  more  recent  break-down  of  figures  on  per¬ 
manent  wards,  showing  the  division  between  White  and  Metis: 


TOTAL  PERMANENT  WARDS—  MAY  13,  1965 


PROTESTANT 

CATHOLIC 

OTHER 

TOTAL 

White 

Metis 

White 

Metis 

White 

Metis 

Protestant 

Catholic 

Other 

Total 

1,136 

113 

602 

969 

34 

42 

1,249 

1,571 

76 

2,896 

How  many  of  the  approximately  2900  permanent  wards  are 
adoptable  is  difficult  to  ascertain.  An  examination  of  individual  cases 
will  reveal  that  some  are  mentally  retarded  ;  others  have  serious  phy¬ 
sical  disabilities;  many  belong  to  family  groups;  others  are  adoles¬ 
cents  with  behaviour  problems ;  some  have  very  poor  social  histories ; 
all  of  which  makes  adoptive  placement  difficult,  if  not  impossible. 
The  Department  is  frequently  criticized  for  failing  to  provide,  on  re¬ 
quest,  a  figure  on  adoptable  children.  Our  Committee  likewise  ex¬ 
pected  such  figure  to  be  easily  obtainable,  and  only  through  familiarity 
with  the  system  was  it  apparent  that  an  accurate  impression  can  be 
had  only  through  a  detailed  examination  of  the  particulars  of  each 
child,  and  even  this  changes  from  month  to  month. 

Under  the  law  of  Alberta  (Section  66,  Child  Welfare  Act)  a  child 
must  be  placed  in  a  foster  or  temporary  home  of  its  own  religion  unless 
no  home  of  its  own  religion  is  available.  This,  however,  does  not 
apply  to  children  placed  for  adoption.78  Nevertheless  the  practice  and 
policy  has  always  been,  in  Alberta  and  in  most  other  jurisdictions,  that 
a  child  is  rarely  placed  in  a  home  other  than  of  his  own  religious  faith, 
and  the  position  taken  by  some  judges  has  made  such  a  policy  man¬ 
datory.  There  is  thus  little  likelihood  of  a  change  in  practice  without 
specific  legislation. 

The  analysis  which  follows  sets  out  the  various  categories  of 
children  available  for  adoption  on  the  specific  dates  mentioned,  and 
this  can  be  accepted  as  indicating  fairly  accurately  the  current  situa¬ 
tion  in  Alberta,  subject  to  the  changes  noted  at  the  end  of  this  chapter 
which  have  occurred  in  the  past  six  months. 

76So  decided  in  In  re  Lamb  (1961)  O.W.N.  356. 
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II.  Adoptable  Children 

(A)  WHITE  INFANTS  UNDER  2  YEARS 

This  group  represents  the  largest  number  of  children  coming  into 
care  as  permanent  wards,  composed  mainly  of  infants  under  six 
months  of  age,  who  have  been  surrendered  by  the  mother.  This  is  a 
very  mobile,  fast-moving  group.  Most  of  them,  both  Protestant  and 
Catholic,  are  placed  as  soon  as  legal  and  medical  requirements  are 
met,  and  the  matching  process  is  completed.  This  means  there  are 
few  adoptable  babies  in  the  6-month  to  2-year  age  group  of  either 
religion,  as  most  of  them  are  adopted  fairly  quickly,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  a  group  of  Catholic  boy  babies  who  will  be  referred  to 
later. 

A  slight  difference  can  be  noted  in  respect  of  girl  babies  on  a 
religious  basis,  namely:  Protestant  girls  are  usually  placed  by  the 
age  of  6  months;  Catholic  girls  are  placed  usually  by  the  age  of  2 
years.  Over  the  years  there  has  been  an  almost  universal  preference 
on  this  continent  for  girls  (of  any  age)  in  applications  for  adoption. 
Though  boys  are  always  more  plentiful  in  number  than  girls,  the 
majority  of  applicants  continue  initially  to  request  girls.77 

It  is  the  white  Catholic  boy  under  2  who  creates  the  only  problem 
in  infant  placements  in  Alberta.  Though  most  of  these  boys  are 
placed  by  the  age  of  2  years,  a  surplus  does  arise  from  time  to  time, 
and  as  at  the  date  of  this  survey,  there  were  found  to  be  12  white 
Catholic  boys  between  the  ages  of  one  and  two  years,  who  were 
medically  cleared  at  birth,  but  who  had  not  been  adopted.  With 
Catholic  applicants  always  having  a  wider  choice  of  children  for 
adoption,  and  usually  preferring  infants,  this  group  will  become  dif¬ 
ficult  to  absorb,  as  each  passing  month  makes  them  older  and  less 
attractive  to  adopting  parents. 

Thus,  through  the  efficient  program  of  infant  placement  in  recent 
years,  there  are  very  few  white  children,  apart  from  a  few  Catholic 
boys,  aged  6  months  to  2  years  who  are  awaiting  adoption. 

At  the  date  of  this  survey,  there  were  eight  approved  Protestant 
applications  for  infants,  and  three  for  twins;  making  a  total  request 
for  14  children.  There  were  also  at  this  time,  four  approved  Catholic 
applications,  one  being  for  twins,  making  5  children  in  all.  On  exa¬ 
mining  these  applications  (both  Protestant  and  Catholic)  all  were 


77David  Kirk  in  his  book  “Shared  Fate”  (1964)  at  p.  123  et  seq.  attempts  to  analyze 
the  reasons  for  this  recognized  preference  for  girls  throughout  North  America. 
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found  to  be  very  specific  in  the  background  requirements  of  the  child 
desired,  which  explained  why  they  had  not  been  filled,  and  are  not 
likely  soon  to  be  filled.  There  are  always  some  applicants  of  course 
who  are  difficult  to  satisfy.  One  Catholic  application  requesting  an 
18-month  old  boy  of  Polish  or  Ukrainian  background  had  been  matched 
three  times  to  such  a  child  with  a  good  deal  of  difficulty,  yet  the 
couple  had  rejected  all  of  them.  A  Protestant  couple  who  requested 
a  girl  aged  six  months  (always  in  short  supply)  rejected  the  child 
offered  because  it  was  of  Ukrainian  background.  Another  couple  re¬ 
fused  a  child  on  the  ground  that  it  was  “too  fat”. 

To  conclude  our  comments  on  white  infants  under  two  years,  we 
may  state  as  a  general  fact  that  these  babies  (both  Protestant  and 
Catholic)  are  placed  fairly  readily  in  homes  of  approved  applicants 
who  have  requested  infants.  The  fact  that  there  are  Protestant  ap¬ 
plications  still  unfilled  (8  in  number  as  of  this  date,  involving  14 
children)  indicates  that  as  a  general  pattern  the  supply  of  Protestant 
babies  does  not  quite  equal  the  demand  for  them,  and  approved  Pro¬ 
testant  couples  must  frequently  wait  for  the  surrender  of  additional 
babies.  Catholic  applications,  on  the  other  hand,  are  readily  filled, 
except,  as  in  the  cases  mentioned,  where  specific  requirements  pre¬ 
clude  early  placement.  Nevertheless  there  were  on  the  date  in  question 
12  Catholic  boys  for  whom  no  Catholic  homes  are  available,  and  for 
7/hom  adoption  possibilities  are  diminishing  with  each  passing  month. 

(B)  WHITE  CHILDREN,  AGED  2  TO  10  YEARS 

It  is  when  we  move  into  the  higher  ages  (children  over  2  years) 
that  adoption  problems  develop,  and  where  the  present  requisite  for 
placement  on  a  religious  basis  creates  difficulties.  Numbers  available 
for  adoption  in  this  age  group  on  the  basis  of  religion  are  as  follows : 

(1)  Protestant  (White,  aged  2-10  years) 

(a)  GIRLS — There  are  very  few  White  Protestant  girls  in  the 
2-to-10  year  age  group  available  at  any  time  and  at  the 
date  of  this  survey  there  were  none.  All  who  were  medically 
acceptable  had  already  been  adopted,  and  this  situation  pre¬ 
vails  fairly  constantly  with  regard  to  this  particular  category 
of  child.  On  the  same  date  there  were  18  approved  Pro¬ 
testant  applications  for  this  age  of  child,  but  there  were 
none  then  available. 

(b)  BOYS — There  are  a  few  White  Protestant  boys  aged  2-to- 
10  years  who  have  not  been  placed,  due  primarily  to  the  con¬ 
sistent  preference  among  applicants  for  girls.  However,  on 
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checking  through  the  files  on  these  boys,  it  was  found  that 
practically  all  of  them  have  medical  problems  serious  enough 
to  make  them  virtually  unplaceable,  and  this  fact  was  con¬ 
firmed  by  -the  Adoption  Placement  Officer.  As  to  children 
coming  into  care  as  Neglect  Cases  in  the  2-to-10  year  age 
group  (in  contrast  to  those  surrendered  in  infancy),  there 
are  always  several  of  these  (of  both  religions),  but  usually 
they  have  suffered  emotionally  so  as  to  be  unacceptable  for 
immediate  adoption.  Once  they  have  received  the  necessary 
care  and  treatment  to  be  ready  for  adoption,  they  are  often 
then  too  old  to  be  desired  by  adoptive  applicants,  as  it  is  a 
fact  that  a  child’s  adoptive  potential  drops  very  markedly 
after  the  age  of  two  years,  and  very  sharply  after  the  age 
of  six. 

(2)  Catholic  (White,  aged  2-10  years) 

(a)  GIRLS — Of  all  categories  of  Catholic  children,  the  ones 
easiest  to  place  are  the  white  Catholic  girls,  aged  2  to  10 
years.  Those  surrendered  as  infants  are  usually  placed  by 
the  age  of  two  years  (Protestant  girls  by  six  months) .  Cath¬ 
olic  white  girls  in  the  2-to-10  age  group  are  always  in  de¬ 
mand,  and  actually,  at  the  date  of  this  survey  there  were 
10  Catholic  applications  outstanding  for  girls  aged  2  to  10 
years.  The  reason  these  have  not  been  filled  is  that  here 
again  the  applicants  are  not  accepting  of  the  specific  chil¬ 
dren  available;  that  is,  they  have  listed  very  specific  re¬ 
quirements,  such  as :  no  allergies,  non-diabetic,  specific  racial 
parentage,  non-epileptic,  no  red  hair,  etc. 

It  thus  becomes  apparent  from  this  analysis  that  as  a  general 
rule  there  are  no  white  girls  (Protestant  or  Catholic)  in  the  2-to-10 
year  age  group  available  for  adoption.  This  is  a  fact  that  has  never 
been  made  sufficiently  clear  to  the  public  or  to  persons  applying  to 
adopt.  Since  most  applicants  request  this  type  of  child,  only  to  dis¬ 
cover  later  the  long  delay  entailed  in  getting  one  (if  at  all),  they  are 
inclined  to  become  critical  of  the  Department  for  misrepresenting 
the  need  for  adoptive  homes.  The  fact  is  there  is  no  need  of  homes 
for  this  type  of  child,  though  there  is  a  very  great  need  of  homes  for 
other  types  of  children,  and  this  should  be  made  abundantly  clear  to 
applicants  from  the  time  of  their  initial  interview. 

(b)  BOYS — Here  the  situation  is  quite  different.  Quite  a  num¬ 
ber  of  Catholic  boys  who  were  surrendered  at  birth,  and 
who  have  good  educational  and  social  backgrounds,  were  not 
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V 

placed  earlier  due  to  a  shortage  of  Catholic  adoption  applica¬ 
tions,  and  they  have  now  reached  the  2-to-10  year  age  group 
with  rapidly  declining  adoption  possibilities.  To  these  may 
soon  be  added  the  12  mentioned  above,  now  aged  1  to  2 
years  who  were  not  placed  earlier.  There  are  very  few 
Catholic  applications  received  for  a  boy  in  the  2-to-10  year 
age  group.  With  more  choices  of  children  open  to  Catholic 
applicants  (there  being  more  children  and  fewer  applica¬ 
tions)  this  group  of  boys  becomes  the  unadopted  residue.  As 
of  the  date  of  this  survey  there  were  two  approved  Catholic 
applications  for  this  age  group  of  boys,  but  here  again  the 
requirements  were  specific  (such  as  Ukrainian  parentage  on 
both  sides)  with  little  likelihood  they  will  soon  be  filled. 

As  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  review  in  detail  the  files  of 
all  white  Catholic  boys  in  the  2-to-10  year  age  group  who  had  not  been 
adopted,  a  less  extensive  survey  was  made  of  a  narrower  category  of 
Catholic  boys,  namely,  those  aged  o;ne  to  six  years  who  are  awaiting 
adoption.  To  do  this,  all  files  in  the  Child  Welfare  Branch  (45  in  all) 
containing  this  group  of  Catholic  boys  were  examined  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  findings: 


WHITE  CATHOLIC  BOYS  AGED  1  TO  6  YEARS  REQUIRING 

ADOPTION 

—JANUARY,  1965- 

Total  number  in  care — 45 

These  45  can  be  classified  as  follows: 


Number  cleared  for  adoption  at  birth  (or  shortly  thereafter)  .  24 

Cleared  at  2  years  (became  a  permanent  ward  at  age  IV2  years)  1 

Medical  holds  .  6 

Physically  Handicapped  (leg  in  brace)  (this  child  should  not  be 

classed  as  “unadoptable”)  .  1 

Children  of  incestuous  unions  .  3 

Those  whom  foster  parents  plan  to  adopt  .  10 


45 

Of  the  24  cleared  at  birth,  the  following  are  particulars: 


Those  with  excellent  educational  backgrounds  (parents  of  Uni¬ 
versity  level)  . .  3 

Those  with  good  educational  backgrounds  (parents  with  grade 

11  or  12)  . .  19 

Those  with  poor  educational  backgrounds  .  2 


24 
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To  this  should  be  added  the  two  others  from  the  list  above  (one 
cleared  at  2  years;  the  other  with  leg*  in  brace)  both  of  whom  are 
adoptable,  making  a  total  of  26  Catholic  boys  between  1  and  6  years 
of  age  who  have  not  been  adopted.  Relating  these  figures  to  Section 
(a)  above  where  the  12  boys,  aged  1  to  2  years  were  shown,  we  now 
have  a  breakdown  of  these  26  boys  as  follows: 

12  white  Catholic  boys  aged  1  to  2  years. 

14  white  Catholic  boys  aged  2  to  6  years. 

The  present  ages  of  these  26  white  Catholic  boys  are: 


Aged  1  to  2 
Years 

Aged  2  to  3 
Years 

Aged  3  to  4 
Years 

Aged  4  to  5 
Years 

Aged  5  to  6 
Years 

Number  of 
Children 

12 

(Included  in 
Section  (a) 
above) 

6 

4 

3 

1 

It  is  impossible  to  conjecture  whether  these  26  Catholic  boys 
might  have  found  a  home  earlier  with  a  Protestant  family,  had  such 
a  placement  been  possible  on  religious  grounds,  but  at  least  we  know 
that  there  are  no  Protestant  boys  available  now  (as  explained  above) 
and  yet  there  are  7  outstanding  Protestant  applications  for  older  boys, 
plus  three  for  “either  boys  or  girls”,  which  can  be  interpreted  as  in¬ 
dicating  10  possible  Protestant  homes  for  these  26  Catholic  boys. 
Balanced  against  this  are  2  approved  Catholic  applications  for  this  age 
of  boy,  but  either  the  requirements  set  out  in  these  applications  are 
too  specific,  or  for  some  other  reason  the  applicants  are  not  accepting 
of  the  available  children. 

It  can  be  stated  here  that  on  the  whole  Protestant  couples  have 
proven  to  be  more  accepting  of  the  “less  than  perfect”  child.  Since 
there  is  usually  a  surplus  of  Catholic  children  from  whom  to  choose, 
Catholic  couples  have  always  been  in  a  better  position  to  look  for  the 
best  child.  There  is  thus  at  least  a  reasonable  possibility  that  some 
of  these  10  Protestant  applicants  might  be,  or  have  been,  willing  to 
adopt  some  of  the  26  unadopted  Catholic  boys  if  there  had  been  the 

opportunity. 

(C)  OLDER  CHILDREN  AGED  11  TO  21  YEARS 

Adoption  of  any  child  beyond  the  age  of  10  years  is  very  rare. 
As  an  indication  of  this,  on  January  12,  1965,  there  were  1278  children 
in  homes  “with  a  view  to  adoption”  and  of  this  number  only  nine 
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were  over  10  years  of  age  (7  Protestant,  2  Catholic) .  Because  of  our 
failure  in  the  past  to  place  children  for  adoption  in  their  early  years, 
there  is  now  a  large  surplus  of  permanent  wards  in  the  older  age 
group,  for  whom  there  is  now  no  possibility  of  adoption.  Figures 
show  there  are  over  1300  permanent  wards,  aged  10  to  21  years,  in 
government  care,  who  have  never  known  the  security  of  parents  or 
an  adoptive  home.  All  are  in  foster  homes,  treatment  centres  or  in¬ 
stitutions.  They  are  a  reminder  to  us  of  the  tragedy  that  results  to 
individual  lives  from  failure  to  find  adoptive  placements  at  an  earlier 
age,  whatever  may  be  the  reason.  The  following  is  a  survey  of  per¬ 
manent  wards  in  this  age  category: 


PERMANENT  WARDS— AGED  11  TO  21  YEARS 

NOVEMBER  1,  1964 


Those  belonging 
to 

Family  Groups 


WHITE  881 


568  Protestants 
62%% 

313  Catholics 
37%% 


333  Boys 
235  Girls 


185  Boys 
128  Girls 


298 


150 


METIS  506 


TOTAL  -  1,387 


28  Protestants 
5%% 

478  Catholics 
94%% 


18  Boys 
10  Girls 


252  Boys 
226  Girls 


11 


328 


787 


(D)  NEGRO  CHILDREN  —  ALL  AGES 
( I )  Protestant 

(a)  GIRLS— Protestant  negro  girls  can  be  placed  just  as  soon  as 
leceived.  At  the  date  of  this  study,  there  was  not  a  single 
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negro  Protestant  girl  of  any  age  available  for  adoption,  and 
there  was  one  Protestant  application  waiting  for  a  negro  girl. 

(b)  BOYS — As  to  Protestant  negro  boys,  these  can  be  placed 
fairly  easily  as  infants;  for  example,  three  were  placed  in 
Protestant  homes  in  the  month  of  December,  1964.  As  for 
the  older  negro  boy  (aged  2  to  6  years)  there  is  some  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  finding  an  adoptive  home,  but  progress  is  being 
made  even  here.  However,  once  a  negro  boy  reaches  school 
age,  there  is  little  hope  of  adoption. 

(2)  Catholic  —  Very  few  Catholic  applications  are  ever  received 
for  a  negro  child,  and  none  is  on  file  now.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  several  Catholic  negro  children  (both  boys  and  girls)  who  have 
not  been  placed  for  adoption  for  lack  of  Catholic  applications.  The 
following  are  a  few  such  children  in  the  infant  category  (under  2 
years) : 

3  part-negro  girls  under  2  years  —  the  foster  parents  are  in¬ 
terested  in  adopting  one  of  these  girls,  but  there  are  no 
prospects  for  the  other  two.  All  are  in  Catholic  foster  homes. 

2  part-negro  boys  (aged  1  year  and  V/2  years)  —  Foster  parents 
are  interested  in  adopting  both  these  boys,  one  a  Protestant 
foster  parent,  the  other  a  Catholic  foster  parent. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  those  working  with  placements  in  the  Child 
Welfare  Branch  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  religious  factor,  all  of 
these  children  and  some  older  negro  children  would  be  adopted  in 
Protestant  homes.  In  support  of  this  statement  we  will  refer  to 
specific  negro  Catholic  children  over  two  years  of  age  who  are  avail¬ 
able  for  adoption,  and  specific  Protestant  applicants  requesting  negro 
children  which  are  unfilled: 

(a)  A  Protestant  couple  whose  application  has  been  approved 
requests  a  six-  or  seven-year  old  negro  girl.  There  is  no 
such  Protestant  girl  available,  but  there  are  two  or  three 
Catholic  negro  girls  who  would  likely  be  acceptable  to  this 
couple.  As  the  situation  stands,  the  Department  has  had 
to  write  Manitoba  as  to  the  possibility  of  obtaining  a  Pro¬ 
testant  negro  child  there.  In  the  meantime,  there  are  negio 
Catholic  girls  who  remain  unadopted,  and  with  little  hope  of 
ever  being  adopted. 

(b)  There  is  a  part-negro  Catholic  girl,  now  aged  2 y2,  available 
for  adoption,  presently  in  a  Catholic  foster  home.  The  writer 
saw  this  child  on  a  tour  of  foster  homes,  a  most  atti active 
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lovable  girl  referred  to  as  the  “darling  of  caseworkers’'.  She 
could  have  been  placed  with  a  Protestant  couple  in  Calgary 
who  were  eager  for  placement  of  a  negro  child  aged  two  to 
three  years.  Since  the  religious  practice  precludes  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  this  child  by  the  Protestant  couple,  there  is  very  little 
likelihood  of  her  ever  being  adopted.  It  is  reasonable  to 
suggest  that  adoption  here  would  very  happily  have  met  the 
needs  of  both  parents  and  child. 

On  March  1,  1965  there  were  in  Protestant  homes  awaiting  final 
adoption  the  following  children: 

14  Mulatto; 

1  mixed  negro  and  Chinese  child; 

2  full  negro  children; 

1  mixed  Metis  and  negro; 

Totalling — 18 

There  were  no  children  of  these  mixed  racial  backgrounds  in 
Catholic  homes  on  the  same  date. 

It  may  be  noted  here  that  foster  homes  for  negro  children,  both 
Protestant  and  Catholic,  have  proven  amazingly  permanent,  due  per¬ 
haps  to  the  fact  that  foster  parents  taking  a  negro  child  consider  the 
matter  seriously  ahead  of  time,  and  for  this  reason  are  more  com¬ 
mitted  in  their  acceptance  of  the  child. 

(E)  INDIAN  CHILDREN 

Department  records  show  78  Indian  children  who  are  permanent 
wards,  all  having  come  into  care  as  neglect  cases.  Most  of  them 
belong  to  large  family  groups.  Adoption  possibilities  for  Indian  chil¬ 
dren,  other  than  infants,  are  nil. 

On  the  date  of  this  survey  (January,  1965)  the  files  show  four 
Indian  Catholic  girls  under  2  years  awaiting  adoption.  Their  hope 
of  placement  in  a  Catholic  home  is  negligible,  but  there  is  a  reasonable 
chance  they  could  be  adopted  in  a  Protestant  home.  Not  too  long  ago, 
a  Calgary  Protestant  family  adopted  two  fullblooded  Indian  children. 

(F)  EURASIAN  CHILDREN  (PART  JAPANESE  OR  CHINESE) 

(1)  Protestant — There  is  no  problem  in  placing  the  Protestant 
Eurasion  child.  In  fact,  just  a  week  before  this  survey  was  made,  a 
part- Japanese  Protestant  girl  was  surrendered,  and  there  was  actually 
a  choice  of  Protestant  homes  for  this  child.  Still  more  recently,  in 
February,  1965,  a  part-Chinese  Protestant  baby  girl  was  surrendered, 
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and  her  placement  was  being  arranged  at  the  age  of  one  week.  Late 
in  1964,  two  Protestant  Eurasian  boys  came  into  care  and  were  at  the 
date  of  this  survey  in  foster  homes  in  southern  Alberta,  but  were 
expected  to  be  placed  shortly  in  adoptive  homes.  Any  delay  in  place¬ 
ment  would  be  due  to  the  extreme  care  that  must  be  exercised  in  the 
placement  of  a  child  from  a  racial  minority  in  the  event  that  the 
natural  mother  and  the  adoptive  parents  might  be  known  to  one 
another. 

Also,  there  recently  came  into  care  Protestant  Filipino  twins  with 
an  excellent  history,  and  there  were  two  Protestant  families  being  con¬ 
sidered  for  them. 

On  March  1,  1965,  there  were  in  Protestant  homes  awaiting  final 
adoption  the  following  children: 

6  mixed  white  and  Chinese; 

6  mixed  white  and  Japanese; 

1  Chinese; 

1  mixed  white  and  East  Indian. 

On  the  same  date  there  was  one  Japanese  child  in  a  Catholic  home. 

(2)  Catholic — Very  few  Catholic  applications  are  ever  received 
for  a  Eurasian  child,  and  none  was  on  file  at  the  date  of  this  survey. 
The  following  were  Eurasian  Catholic  infants  requiring  adoption : 

2  part-Chinese  girls  under  2  years — In  the  case  of  one  of  these 
girls,  her  Protestant  foster  parents  are  interested  in  adopt¬ 
ing  her.  She  is  in  a  Protestant  foster  home  because  there 
was  no  Catholic  foster  home  for  her.  Generally  speaking, 
there  is  not  too  much  difficulty  with  the  Court  approving 
adoption  of  the  occasional  child  by  parents  of  another  religion 
where  the  child  has  been  in  the  foster  home  for  a  considerable 
time,  and  when  there  is  no  other  home  available.  There  aie 
at  present  no  adoptive  opportunities  for  the  second  of  these 
part-Chinese  Catholic  girls,  and  she  is  in  a  Catholic  fostei 

home. 

(G)  METIS  CHILDREN 

There  were  1050  Metis  permanent  wards  under  21  years  as  of 
May  15,  1965  of  whom  963  were  Catholic  and  87  Protestant. 

(1)  Protestant  (General) 

(a)  GIRLS— There  are  no  Protestant  Metis  girls  to  speak  of 
under  the  age  of  10  years.  Protestant  Metis  girls  can  be 
placed  almost  as  soon  as  they  come  into  care,  and  there  are 
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even  a  few  applications  waiting  for  this  type  of  child.  In 
the  three  months  preceding  this  survey,  there  were  five 
Protestant  applications  for  Metis,  and  because  no  such  child 
was  available,  a  white  child  was  placed  instead.  An  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  scarcity  of  Protestant  Metis  girls  of  any  age  is 
the  fact  that  there  are  only  ten  such  girls  aged  11  to  21 
years  who  are  now  permanent  wards  compared  with  226 
Catholic  Metis  girls,  and  of  these  Protestant  Metis,  five  be¬ 
long  to  family  groups  which  makes  placement  difficult.  There 
is  not  a  single  Protestant  Metis  girl  aged  16  in  care,  com¬ 
pared  to  19  Catholic  Metis  girls  of  this  age  (figures,  Novem¬ 
ber  1,  1964). 

(b)  BOYS — Protestant  Metis  boys  as  infants  can  be  placed  easily. 
As  for  those  over  2  years,  there  are  never  many  in  this  group, 
since  most  were  placed  in  infancy,  and  the  Department  has 
been  fairly  successful  in  placing  all  who  come  into  care. 
Once  again,  in  the  older  age  category  of  Protestant  Metis, 
there  are  now  only  18  boys  aged  11  to  21  years  who  are  per¬ 
manent  wards,  compared  with  252  Catholic  Metis  boys,  and 
of  the  Protestant  boys,  6  belong  to  family  groups.  There  is 
one  Protestant  Metis  boy  aged  16  in  care,  compared  to  19 
Catholic  Metis  boys  of  this  age  (figures,  November  1,  1964). 

(2)  Catholic  Metis  (General) 

It  should  be  mentioned  here  that  recently  there  have  been  a  few 
more  Catholic  applications  for  Metis  children,  due  probably  to  suc¬ 
cessful  placement  of  such  children  within  a  community.  Successful 
placement  is  the  best  kind  of  advertising,  and  this  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  applications  frequently  come  from  a  specific  neighbor- 
iiood  where  Metis  children  have  already  been  placed.  This  fact  is 
encouraging,  but  it  must  be  recognized  neverthless  that  Catholic  ap¬ 
plications  for  Metis  children  do  not  nearly  meet  the  need  because  of 
the  large  number  of  Catholic  Metis  requiring  adoption. 

The  situation  with  regard  to  Catholic  Metis,  stated  briefly,  is  this : 

89.5%  of  Metis  permanent  wards  are  Catholic; 

25%  of  the  population  of  Alberta  is  Catholic;  and 

26%  of  total  adoption  applications  are  Catholic. 

As  at  March  1,  1965  there  were  37  Catholic  Metis  children  in 
Catholic  homes  awaiting  final  adoption,  and  45  Protestant  Metis  in 
Protestant  homes.  It  thus  becomes  apparent  that  nearly  all  Catholic 
Metis  (boys  and  girls)  grow  up  in  foster  homes  or  institutions  in 
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care  of  the  Department,  their  only  hope  being-  adoption  by  foster 
parents  (and  there  are  a  few  of  these). 

The  number  of  Metis  Catholic  permanent  wards  as  of  May  13, 
1965  was: 


METIS  CATHOLIC  WARDS— MAY  13,  1965 


AGE  GROUPS 

NUMBERS 

Under  2  years 

Aged  2  to  10  years 

Aged  11  to  21  years 

(  Girls  173 

4?8  l  Bms  219 

TOTAL  969 


An  examination  could  not  be  made  of  these  900-odd  files  of 
Catholic  Metis  wards  to  determine  their  eligibility  for  adoption,  but 
an  examination  was  made  of  a  smaller  group  within  this  whole,  namely, 
METIS  CHILDREN  under  2  YEARS  (BOTH  CATHOLIC  AND  PRO¬ 
TESTANT)  who  were  permanent  wards  at  the  time  of  this  study. 
These  figures  follow. 

It  should  be  noted  that  when  this  analysis  was  done  in  January, 
there  were  only  52  Catholic  permanent  wards  under  two  years  (30 
boys,  22  girls),  compared  with  the  May  figure,  above  of  99.  This 
indicates  that  the  infant  group  fluctuates  rapidly.  It  also  indicates 
that  the  figures  which  follow,  based  on  52  cases,  is  if  anything, 
conservative. 

METIS  GIRLS  UNDER  2  YEARS  OF  AGE  REQUIRING  ADOPTION 

(1)  Protestant 

At  the  date  of  this  study,  there  were  only  6  Protestant  Metis 
girls  under  two  years  of  age  who  were  permanent  wards.  None  of 
these  is  available  for  adoption,  as  explained  by  the  following  parti¬ 
culars  : 

—those  already  proposed  for  specific  applicants 

—those  being  adopted  by  foster  parents  . 

— born  prematurely  in  December,  1964,  and  at  the  date  of  this 
study  still  in  hospital  awaiting  medical  clearance  . 

—epileptic  . 

Thus  there  were  no  Protestant  Metis  girls  under  2  years  available  foi 
adoption. 
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(2)  Catholic 


There  were  30  Catholic  Metis  girls  under  2  who  were  permanent 
wards.  Of  this  number,  27  are  normal  healthy  children  (though  2 
have  poor  educational  backgrounds).  The  3  are  eliminated  for  the 
following  reasons : — 

1  has  a  medical  problem  (kidney) 

1  is  probably  retarded 
1  has  been  proposed  for  specific  parents. 

Thus  there  are  27  Catholic  Metis  girls  under  2  years  requiring 
adoption,  and  no  Catholic  applications  on  file  for  this  type  of  child. 
There  is  a  reasonable  possibility  that  Protestant  homes  could  be 
found  for  at  least  some  of  these  Metis  Catholic  children.  As  pointed 
out  above,  five  Protestant  applications  for  Metis  had  recently  to  be 
filled  by  white  children  for  want  of  Protestant  Metis  children.  In 
the  course  of  the  Committee  hearings,  a  submission  was  received  from 
a  Protestant  couple  residing  in  an  Alberta  rural  Community  com¬ 
plaining  that  they  had  been  unable  to  get  a  Metis  child  because  there 
were  no  Protestant  Metis  available.  There  is  very  little  likelihood 
of  these  Catholic  girls  being  adopted  in  Catholic  homes,  and  for  this 
reason  nearly  all  will  remain  government  wards  till  adulthood. 

METIS  BOYS  UNDER  2  YEARS  OF  AGE  REQUIRING  ADOPTION 

(1)  Protestant 

At  the  time  of  the  survey  there  were  8  Protestant  Metis  boys 
under  2  years  who  were  permanent  wards,  all  of  whom  were  elimin¬ 
ated  for  adoptive  purposes  for  the  following  reasons: 

2  had  medical  holds,  one  for  possible  retardation,  the  other  for 
an  asthmatic  condition; 

6  had  only  recently  come  into  care,  and  had  not  yet  been  cleared 
for  adoption. 

(2)  Catholic 

There  were  22  Catholic  Metis  boys  under  2  years,  all  of  whom 
lequire  adoptive  homes.  Of  this  number,  only  5  have  poor  educational 
backgrounds  that  might  impede  adoption ;  two  of  the  5  have  a  retarded 
mother. 

Conclusions  re  Metis  Boys  under  2  years: 

(a)  There  are  no  Protestant  Metis  boys  under  2  awaiting  adoption. 

(b)  There  are  22  Catholic  Metis  boys  under  2  requiring  adoption, 
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all  of  whom  are  normal,  healthy  children,  though  5  have  poor 
educational  backgrounds.  In  the  interest  of  these  children 
adoptive  homes  should  be  found  immediately,  as  their  hope 
of  adoption  will  diminish  rapidly  after  2  years  of  age.  There 

is  no  possibility  of  more  than  a  very  few  finding  Catholic 
homes. 


SUMMARY  OF  FIGURES  ON  METIS  CHILDREN  UNDER  2 

REQUIRING  ADOPTION 


f  Girls  . . . . 

....  0 

Protestant  . 

. 1 

[  Boys  . . . . 

....  0 

f  Girls  . . . . 

....  25 

All  with  good  medical  back- 

Catholic . 

. ! 

x  * 

grounds,  and  all  but  5  with  good 

[  Boys  . . . . 

....  22 

educational  backgrounds. 

METIS  CHILDREN  AGED  2  TO  10 

Because  of  their  numbers,  no  attempt  was  made  to  examine  all 
the  files  of  Metis  children  in  this  age  category,  but  the  following 
figures  indicate  the  religious  division: 


Metis  Permanent  Wards,  aged  2  to  10 
(as  at  May  13,  1965) 


Protestant  . 

.  53 

f  Girls  . 

|  Boys  . 

.  17 

.  38 

f  Girls  . 

.  174 

Catholic  . 

.  392 

] 

[  Boys  . 

.  219 

As  to  the  53  Protestant  Metis  (aged  2  to  10  years),  an  examina¬ 
tion  was  made  of  the  individual  files  with  the  following  findings: 


Those  in  Family  Groups  .  27 

Retarded  .  5 

Foster  Parents  willing  to  adopt  .  9 

Over  6  years  when  coming  into  care  .  7 

Medical  Problem  . .  2 

Only  recently  come  into  care  .  3 


53 

Thus  none  of  these  Protestant  Metis  children  could  be  classed  as 
presently  “adoptable”. 
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A  word  might  be  mentioned  here  as  to  the  “average  background” 
of  the  Metis  child.  The  educational  background  of  the  mother  has 
been  improving  over  the  past  5  years  from  a  Grade  3  level  to  many 
who  now  have  achieved  Grade  8  at  the  age  of  14  or  15.  Though  few 
continue  schooling  beyond  the  age  of  15,  completion  of  Grade  8  at 
14  or  15  is  normal.  True,  Grade  8  may  not  be  a  measure  of  a  good 
education,  yet  to  have  achieved  this  grade  at  the  normal  age  indicates 
normal  educational  potential.  It  would  be  wrong  to  classify  the  child 
of  such  a  mother  as  having  a  “poor  educational  background”,  with¬ 
out  taking  into  account  what  the  mother  might  have  achieved  through 
opportunity  and  encouragement.  This  fact  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind 
in  assessing  the  educational  capabilities  of  the  Metis  child.  So  far  as 
the  average  father  of  the  Metis  child  is  concerned,  he  is  in  most  cases 
white,  and  is  usually  of  the  laboring  class. 

(H)  INCESTUOUS  CHILDREN 

There  is  very  little  success  in  placing  children  of  incestuous 
unions  (brother-sister;  father-daughter;  uncle-niece)  as  applicants 
are  not  accepting  of  a  child  of  this  background.  Occasionally,  how¬ 
ever,  adoption  of  this  type  of  child  has  occurred  after  placement  in  a 
foster  home,  where  the  foster  family  becomes  attached  to  the  child 
and  applies  for  adoption.  There  is  one  such  application  for  adoption 
now  pending  by  Protestant  foster  parents ;  and  one  Protestant  applica¬ 
tion  on  file  where  the  couple  indicated  they  would  be  accepting  of  an 
incest  child.  In  all  such  cases,  the  adoptive  parents  are  of  course  fully 
informed  of  the  child’s  background. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  concensus  of  medical  opinion  is 
that  recessive  traits  in  children  of  incestuous  matings  are  mostly  con¬ 
genital,  and  can  usually  be  ascertained  and  observed  at  birth.  This  is 
borne  out  in  a  paper  entitled  “The  Child’s  Heritage”  presented  by 
Sheldon  C.  Reed,  Ph.D.  of  the  University  of  Minnesota  at  the  National 
Convention  on  Adoption  (U.S.A.)  held  in  January,  1955. 


(I)  JEWISH  ADOPTIONS 

The  type  of  child  who  can  properly  be  placed  in  a  Jewish  home 
is  the  child  for  whom  the  natural  mother  on  surrender  has  stated  that 
she  has  no  preference  as  to  the  child’s  religion.  Most  Jewish  adoptive 
parents  want  a  child  with  at  least  some  Jewish  background.  However, 
in  1964  in  Alberta,  six  children  were  placed  in  Jewish  adoptive 
homes,  and  in  only  two  of  these  instances  did  the  child  have  a  Jewish 
natural  mother. 
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As  at  the  date  of  this  study  (January  1965)  there  were  11  sur¬ 
renders  of  children  on  file  at  the  Child  Welfare  Branch  where  the 
natural  mother  had  stated  her  child  could  be  placed  in  a  home  of 
“any  religious  faith”.  Three  others  stated  “either  Protestant  or 
Catholic” ;  4  others  stated  “Protestant”  where  the  mother  was  Catho¬ 
lic.  These  figures  indicate  there  are  11  children  who  could  properly 
be  placed  in  non-Christian  homes  (including  Jewish,  Moslem,  Budd¬ 
hist)  if  the  adoptive  applicants  were  accepting  of  a  child  other  than 
of  their  own  racial  background.  As  a  matter  of  practice  these  chil¬ 
dren  are  usually  placed  in  Protestant  homes,  since  there  are  always 
unfilled  Protestant  applications  for  children.  However,  the  fact  re¬ 
mains  that  these  children  without  religious  preference  could  properly 
be  placed  in  Jewish  homes. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  attitude  of  the  Jewish  community  to¬ 
wards  adoption  of  a  non- Jewish  child,  the  matter  was  discussed  with 
an  Edmonton  Rabbi  and  the  Jewish  Family  Services  of  Edmonton. 
According  to  Jewish  law,  if  a  non- Jewish  child  is  adopted  by  a  Jewish 
couple,  he  may  be  confirmed  in  the  Jewish  faith  (involving  a  ritual  of 
conversion  which  can  be  performed  in  infancy)  and  such  child  is  then 
legarded  as  a  Jewish  convert  and  is  accepted  as  Jewish.  It  remains 
of  course  for  the  adoptive  parents  to  educate  the  child  in  the  proper 
Jewish  tradition. 

I 

Because  Jewish  applications  for  adoption  have  always  been  few 
in  number,  a  sampling  was  taken  of  Jewish  opinion  regarding  adoption. 
From  this,  it  appeared  that  in  many  instances  Jewish  couples  have 
“more  or  less  given  up”  in  attempting  to  adopt  a  child  “because  of 
all  the  difficulties  involved”.  The  impression  seems  prevalent  that 
there  are  very  few  children  available  to  them  for  adoption. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  how  much  the  reluctance  of  Jewish  couples 
to  apply  for  adoption  is  due  to  misinformation  as  to  available  children, 
and  how  much  is  due  to  their  desire  for  a  child  of  Jewish  background. 
Certainly  Jewish  homes  would  be  an  excellent  source  for  placement 
of  children  for  whom  no  religious  preference  has  been  expressed  by 
the  natural  mother.  Perhaps  it  is  a  matter  of  better  interpretation 
to  the  Jewish  community  to  assure  interested  persons  that  though 
there  are  few  children  of  Jewish  background  surrendered  for  adoption, 
1  he  Child  Welfare  Branch  has  always  indicated  willingness  to  consider 
placement  in  a  Jewish  home  of  any  child  for  whom  the  natural  mother 
has  expressed  no  religious  preference,  provided  the  Jewish  adoptive 
parents  are  accepting  of  a  child  without  Jewish  background,  knowing 
that  under  Jewish  law  such  a  child  can  properly  be  converted  to  the 
Jewish  faith,  and  will  for  all  intents  and  purposes  be  accepted  as 
Jewish. 
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It  might  be  mentioned  that  children  in  this  category  without  re¬ 
ligious  preference  have  on  occasion  been  placed  in  adoptive  homes  of 
other  non-Christian  faiths  (including  Moslem  and  Buddhist).  There 
are  at  the  present  time  2  Buddhist  applications  on  file,  though  both 
vequest  children  of  Japanese  background,  which  imposes  a  racial  as 
well  as  religious  restriction  in  selection  of  a  child. 

(J)  FAMILY  GROUPS 

The  placement  of  family  groups  in  foster  or  adoptive  homes  pre¬ 
sents  many  problems.  All  opinion  is  agreed  that  children  in  family 
groups  should  at  all  costs  be  kept  intact  and  not  separated  in  place¬ 
ment.  Since  all  have  lost  the  security  of  their  own  home  and  parents, 
they  should  preserve,  and  if  possible  strengthen,  the  remaining 
security  they  have  in  one  another.  A  glance  at  figures  will  reveal 
the  extent  of  the  problem  of  family  placement. 

At  the  time  of  the  survey  (January,  1965)  there  were  some  B96 
permanent  wards  in  Alberta  who  belong  to  family  groups.  These  are 
divided  as  follows: — 

PERMANENT  WARDS  (AGED  11  to  21)  IN  FAMILY  GROUPS 


Metis 

White 


Metis 

White 


These  figures  give  some  indication  of  the  problem  confronting 
child  welfare  authorities  in  Alberta  in  the  placement  of  children  of 
family  groups.  Few  of  these  can  ever  hope  for  adoptive  placement; 
nor  can  all  be  assured  even  of  foster-home  placement,  especially  those 
in  larger  family  groups.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  the  only  type  of 
care  that  can  be  offered  such  family  groups  is  in  instititions. 

The  following  is  a  survey  of  the  types  of  family  groups  that  come 
into  care  and  their  placement  possibilities : 

(a)  Family  groups  of  two  children  only — If  both  are  under  5 
years  of  age,  and  if  at  least  one  is  a  girl,  the  chances  of 
adoption  are  quite  good.  If  it  is  a  family  of  two  brothers, 
the  younger  they  are,  the  easier  it  is  to  place  them.  Recently 
two  brothers  (Protestant)  aged  6  and  7  years  were  adopted 
by  a  Protestant  farm  couple  in  the  Peace  River  district.  In 


TOTAL 

NUMBER 


396 


145  .  Protestant 

251  .  Catholic 


28 

117 

211 

40 
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examining  the  files,  we  came  across  the  case  of  two  Pro¬ 
testant  brothers,  aged  4  and  5  years,  who  have  not  been 
placed  though  they  have  been  in  care  for  more  than  a  year. 
They  have  a  very  poor  social  history,  but  their  chance  of 
adoption  would  have  been  better  if  one  had  been  a  girl. 

(b)  Twins  of  any  kind  are  easily  placed.  In  fact  as  at  this  date 
(January,  1965)  there  are  3  Protestant  approved  applications 
waiting  for  twins,  and  one  for  Catholic  twins. 

(c)  Family  groups  of  3  children — Some  of  these  have  over  the 
years  been  placed  for  adoption,  but  in  all  cases  there  has  been 
at  least  one  girl.  This  seems  to  be  a  deciding  factor.  During 
1964  approximately  three  family  groups  of  three  children 
each  were  placed  for  adoption,  all  in  Protestant  homes.  Re¬ 
cently  there  came  into  care  a  family  group  of  3  children  (2 
boys  and  1  girl,  aged  2  to  4  years)  who  are  presently  together 
in  a  foster  home.  In  cases  such  as  this,  it  is  not  uncommon 
for  foster  parents  to  apply  ultimately  to  adopt  such  children, 
and  this  remains  for  them  the  best  hope  of  adoption.  One 
interesting  case  arose  in  the  Peace  River  district  where  a 
Protestant  family  of  2  boys  and  1  girl,  aged  3,  4  and  5  years, 
were  adopted  by  a  Protestant  farm  couple  who  already  had 
4  girls  of  their  own. 

(d)  Family  groups  of  4  children — Placing  such  children  together 
for  adoption  is  virtually  impossible.  There  are  at  present 
four  girls  in  care  (sisters  aged  7  to  14  years)  for  whom  one 
foster  home  could  not  be  found,  and  they  have  had  to  be 
placed  in  two  foster  homes.  In  most  instances,  groups  of 
this  size  must  be  placed  in  institutions.  Such  a  family  of 
four  is  at  present  in  the  Atonement  Home  in  Edmonton,  and 
will  probably  remain  there.  This  Home  gives  a  high  stan¬ 
dard  of  care  within  the  limits  of  what  an  institution  can 
provide,  and  is  affording  a  substitute  home  for  many  such 
family  groups.  The  same  is  true  of  the  Salvation  Army 
Booth  Memorial  Home  in  Calgary. 

(e)  Family  groups  of  5  or  more  children — Their  chances  of  place¬ 
ment  together  in  an  adoptive  or  foster  home  are  negligible. 
However,  there  is  one  notable  exception  when  the  Depart¬ 
ment  took  into  care  about  two  years  ago  a  family  gioup  of 
five  Catholic  children  following  a  domestic  tragedy,  and  all 
were  placed  together  in  a  Catholic  foster  home.  Such  foster 
parents  deserve  special  commendation. 
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(f)  Metis  Family  Groups — There  has  been  virtually  no  success 
to  date  with  obtaining*  adoptive  placement  of  Metis  family 
groups.  As  indicated  in  the  chart  above  well  over  half  of 
the  total  children  in  family  groups  are  Catholic  Metis. 

(K)  PHYSICALLY-HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN 

The  placement  of  physically-handicapped  children  is  an  adoption 
area  requiring  special  skill.  Generally  speaking,  it  involves  holding 
the  child  long  enough  to  determine  exactly  what  the  medical  situation 
is,  and  then  finding  a  couple  who  are  accepting  of  the  problem. 

During  the  home  study  prior  to  approval  of  the  adoptive  home, 
the  caseworker  questions  the  applicants  as  to  the  type  of  child  they 
have  in  mind,  and  whether  they  had  ever  considered  a  child  of  mixed 
race  or  a  physically-handicapped  child.  Needless  to  say,  most  appli¬ 
cants  think  only  in  terms  of  a  normal  child.  The  Department  has 
however  succeeded  in  placing  for  adoption  several  children  with  vary¬ 
ing  degrees  of  physical  handicaps.  In  1964  a  total  of  14  such  children 
were  placed  in  Alberta  with  the  following  disabilities : 

— a  boy  with  a  slightly  deformed  hand; 

— a  baby  girl  with  a  hare  lip  and  cleft  palate; 

— a  baby  boy  with  a  deformed  head  and  soft  palate; 

— a  baby  boy  with  congenital  deformity  of  the  urinary  tract, 
requiring  surgery; 

—  a  Metis  girl  with  congenitally  dislocated  hips ; 

— a  baby  girl  with  deformed  arms; 

— a  girl  with  a  congenital  hip ; 

— a  boy  with  a  cleft  palate; 

— a  Metis  boy  with  hare  lip  and  cleft  palate; 

— a  girl  with  a  partially  paralyzed  face 

(incidentally  the  writer  saw  this  child  in  her  adopted  home, 
and  there  is  now  scarcely  any  trace  of  this  deformity) ; 

— a  Metis  girl  with  serious  birthmark  on  the  vulva; 

— a  girl  with  a  cleft  palate ; 

— a  boy  with  “various  medical  problems”. 

With  regard  to  such  deformities  as  hare  lip,  the  policy  of  the  De¬ 
partment  is  not  to  place  the  child  until  completion  of  external  repairs 
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(between  six  and  eighteen  months) .  Children  with  webbed  fingers  are 
sometimes  placed  before  the  operation,  which  is  apparently  a  re¬ 
latively  simple  one,  on  the  understanding  that  the  operation  will  be 
performed  at  the  appropriate  time.  As  to  children  with  dislocated 
hips,  there  is  some  difference  of  medical  opinion  as  to  whether  they 
can  safely  be  placed  for  adoption  while  in  a  cast,  and  this  is  left  to 
the  decision  of  the  individual  doctor.  As  to  children  with  a  congenital 
heart  condition,  and  there  are  several  of  these  (though  none  happen¬ 
ed  to  have  been  placed  in  1964),  this  condition  is  often  remedial 
through  surgery,  sometimes  involving  more  than  one  operation,  often 
not  performed  till  three  to  five  years  of  age.  It  would  be  desirable 
for  such  a  child  to  be  placed  with  adoptive  parents  during  the  period 
awaiting  surgery,  provided  the  child’s  general  physical  condition  gives 
promise  of  a  healthy  normal  life.  Parents  who  take  such  a  child  are 
given  the  medical  prognosis,  and  are  told  of  the  calculated  risk  in 
accepting  such  a  child. 

In  this  and  other  cases  requiring  surgery  or  treatment  at  a  later 
date,  the  prospective  parents  are  given  a  full  medical  explanation  by 
the  pediatrician  who  has  attended  the  child,  with  details  of  the  care 
and  treatment  required,  and  they  are  given  the  opportunity,  if  they 
choose,  to  discuss  the  matter  with  their  own  doctor.  The  Department 
will  in  fact  arrange  an  appointment  for  the  two  physicians  involved, 
and  request  that  all  medical  reports  be  made  available  to  the  parents’ 
doctor.  In  most  cases,  the  adoptive  parents  prefer  to  continue  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  child’s  pediatrician. 

When  a  child  requiring  future  surgery  or  treatment  arising  from 
a  congenital  condition  is  placed  in  an  adoptive  home  for  the  one-year 
probationary  period,  a  proviso  is  placed  in  the  child’s  file  that  the 
Department  will  “assume  or  share’’  the  cost  of  surgery  over  and 
above  that  covered  by  the  parents’  medical  plan.  All  adoptive  ap¬ 
plicants  are  urged  at  the  time  of  the  home  study  to  take  out  medical 
insurance  if  they  have  not  already  done  so.  If  at  the  expiration  of 
the  one  year  period,  the  necessary  surgery  has  not  been  performed  (fre¬ 
quently  not  done  till  the  age  of  3  or  5),  the  parents  are  required  to 
write  a  letter  to  the  Department  requesting  financial  assistance  for 
the  specific  type  of  surgery  contemplated.  This  is  accompanied  by 
a  doctor’s  report  pertaining  to  the  precise  congenital  condition,  with 
some  explanation  of  the  surgery  likely  to  be  required,  and  the  ap¬ 
proximate  cost  thereof.  This  request  and  the  doctor’s  report  are  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Child  Welfare  Commission,  and  on  only  rare  occasions 
is  it  refused. 

In  this  way  the  adoptive  parent  can  accept  such  a  child  with  the 
assurance  that  medical  cost  beyond  that  covered  by  their  medical  plan 
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will  be  paid  by  the  Department  for  surgery  arising  out  of  congenital 
disabilities. 

A  greater  awareness  on  the  part  of  the  public  of  the  needs  of  the 
many  handicapped  children  who  come  into  care,  and  of  the  assistance 
vvhich  the  Department  is  prepared  to  give  for  remedial  surgery,  as 
well  as  the  benefit  which  is  bound  to  accrue  to  a  child  sharing  the 
security  and  love  of  a  home  while  awaiting  treatment  or  surgery, 
would  perhaps  lead  to  the  placement  of  more  handicapped  children, 
who  could  benefit  so  greatly  from  an  adoptive  home.  Children  with 
disabilities  are  shown  to  make  remarkable  progress,  given  the  proper 
Pome  environment,  and  certainly  they  are  noted  for  their  affectionate 
response. 

Mention  might  properly  be  made  here  of  a  few  Alberta  families 
who  have  adopted  several  children  with  disabilities  (physical  or  racial). 
There  is  a  professional  Protestant  family  in  Calgary  with  six  natural 
children  who  have  adopted  four  children  of  mixed  race  (1  part  Jap¬ 
anese,  one  part  Indian  and  two  full-blooded  Indian  children) .  A  Pro¬ 
testant  clergyman  and  his  wife  recently  adopted  a  Metis  child  with  a 
cleft  palate,  having  previously  adopted  two  children  elsewhere,  one 
of  whom  is  of  Pakistani  background.  Another  Catholic  professional 
man  and  his  wife  with  five  natural  children  have  adopted  seven  chil¬ 
dren,  including  two  part  Chinese  and  one  Metis,  and  they  have  recently 
requested  another  Oriental  girl.  Families  such  as  these  are  deserving 
of  special  recognition  in  this  Report. 

In  attending  the  Northwest  Regional  Conference  of  the  Child  Wel¬ 
fare  League  of  America  in  April,  1965,  it  was  apparent  how  enlighten¬ 
ed  is  Alberta’s  policy  in  providing  medical  care  for  children  prior  to 
and  following  adoption.  In  many  states  (including  counties  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  Idaho  and  Wyoming)  where  adoptions  are  handled  not  only 
by  state  welfare  departments  but  by  private  agencies  as  well,  it  is 
often  impossible  to  obtain  funds  for  remedial  medical  treatment  to 
prepare  a  child  for  adoption.  One  instance  was  mentioned  where  four 
pediatricians  had  recommended  a  tonsillectomy  for  a  child  awaiting 
adoption,  but  because  it  was  not  an  “emergency”  the  state  welfare 
department  was  not  in  a  position  to  pay  the  cost.  Some  agencies  speak 
of  having  to  ask  a  doctor  to  donate  his  services,  or  having  to  ap¬ 
proach  a  service  club  for  funds  to  pay  the  cost  of  an  operation  for 
a  child,  or  of  dental  treatment  or  even  with  a  fitting  to  glasses.  There 
is  no  distinction  in  Alberta  in  the  quality  of  medical  care  received  by 
a  government  ward  and  that  of  any  other  child.  Even  expensive  ortho¬ 
dontic  treatment  has  been  provided  where  recommended,  when  its 
value  is  mainly  to  improve  the  child’s  appearance. 
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III.  Adoption  Applications 

The  following  are  statistics  of  adoption  applications  received  in 
1963  and  1964: 


NUMBER  OF  ADOPTION  APPLICATIONS  RECEIVED  in 


1963  &  1964 

Year  Protestant  Catholic  Others  Total 

1963  .  1,042  302  3  1,347 

(77%)  (23%) 

1964  .  1,080  264  0  1,344 

(80%)  (20%) 


TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  APPROVED  APPLICATIONS 


Year  Protestant  Catholic  Others  Total 

1963  .  891  ~~  285  3  1,179 

(75%)  ~  (25%) 

1964  .  888  304  4  1,196 

(74%)  (26%) 


(NOTE:  These  figures  do  not  balance  because  of  the  carry-over  from 
the  previous  year  and  the  number  of  applications  at  various  stages  of 
processing.) 

According  to  the  1961  “Census  of  Canada”  (the  most  recent) 
Catholics  comprise  25%  of  the  total  population  of  Alberta,  and  Pro¬ 
testants  69%. 78 

On  May  1,  1965,  out  of  1738  white  children  (government  per¬ 
manent  wards),  602  were  Catholic  (35%);  and  1136  (64.7%)  were 
Protestant.  Out  of  1082  Metis  children  (government  permanent 
wards),  969  (89.5%)  were  Catholic;  and  113  (10.5%)  were  Protestant. 


The  foregoing  data  is  contained  in  the  following  chart: 


CATHOLIC 

PROTESTANT 

Percentage  of 

Total  Population  of  Alberta  . 

25% 

69.7% 

Percentage  of 

Total  Permanent  Wards  . 

.  White-35  % 

Metis  —89.5% 

White— 64.7% 
Metis  —10.5% 

Percentage  of 

Approved  Applications,  1964  . 

26% 

74% 
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78Complete  figures  are: 

Total  population  for  Alberta  .  1,331,944 

Roman  Catholics  and  Greek  Catholics  .  334,001 

Protestant  .  925,452 

Others:  Jewish  .  6,045 

Mormon  .  25,537 

Buddhist  .  1,987 

Doukhobors  .  800 

Confucists  . 538 

Others:  (unclassified)  .  37,584 

OBSERVATIONS: 


— Catholic  applications  for  adoption  are  proportionate  to  the 
Catholic  population  of  the  Province. 

— Protestant  applications  for  adoption  are  slightly  in  excess  of 
Protestant  population. 

— Catholic  white  children  in  care  are  10%  in  excess  of  the  Catholic 
proportion  in  the  population. 

— Catholic  Metis  children  are  65%  in  excess  of  the  Catholic 
proportion  in  the  population. 

— Protestant  white  children  in  care  are  slightly  less  (by  5%) 
than  the  Protestant  proportion  in  the  population. 

— Protestant  Metis  children  in  care  are  59%  less  than  the  Pro¬ 
testant  proportion  in  the  population. 

IV.  Summary  of  Findings 

ADOPTABLE  CHILDREN 

WHITE-Under  2  years 

1.  No  white  girls  under  2  of  either  faith  (adopted  as  received) 

2.  No  white  Protestant  boys  under  2 

3.  Small  residue  of  Catholic  white  boys  under  2  (the  figure  in  the  January 
survey  is  12) 

Aged  2  to  10 

1.  No  white  Protestant  girls  under  10 

2.  No  white  Catholic  girls  under  10 

3.  Small  residue  of  white  Catholic  boys  aged  1  to  6  (the  figure  in  the  January 
survey  shows  14) 

Aged  11  to  21  years 

1.  568  White  Protestant  Permanent  Wards  (621/2%) 

2.  313  White  Catholic  Permanent  Wards  (371/2%) 

(NOTE:  These  were  born  between  1944  and  1954  when  Alberta  had  no 
vigorous  program  for  infant  adoption— all  can  be  classed  as  “unadoptable” 
now.) 

METIS— Under  2  years 

1.  No  Protestant  Metis  girls  under  2  (none  actually  under  10  years)  (Protestant 
applications  waiting) 

2.  No  Protestant  Metis  boys  under  2 

3.  Small  surplus  of  Catholic  Metis  girls  under  2  (Survey  showed  25— probably 
conservative)  Protestant  applications  waiting 

4.  Small  surplus  of  Catholic  Metis  boys  under  2  (survey  showed  22— probably 
conservative) 
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Aged  2  to  10 

1.  No  Protestant  Metis  girls  under  10  years  (Protestant  applications  waiting) 

2.  No  Protestant  Metis  boys  under  10 

(NOTE:  Of  a  total  of  53  boys  and  girls,  files  disclosed  none  presently 
adoptable) 

No  assessment  of  adopta¬ 
bility  attempted  because  of 
numbers 


3.  174  Metis  Catholic  girls 

219  Metis  Catholic  boys 

Aged  11  to  21 

1.  28  Protestant  Metis 
478  Catholic  Metis 


)  all  must  now  be  classed  as 
]  “unadoptable” 


OTHERS 

No  detailed  analysis  was  made  but  the  following  conclusions  can  be  drawn: 

Negro  and  Part-Negro 

1.  No  Protestant  Negro  or  part-Negro  boys  or  girls  (a  few  unfilled  Protestant 
applications  for  girls) 

2.  Some  Catholic  boys  and  girls  of  all  ages  with  a  few  unfilled  Protestant 
applications 


Eurasian  (Part  Chinese  and  Japanese) 

1.  •  Protestant  infants  placed  as  soon  as  received 

2.  Very  few  Catholic  applications  ever  received,  and  Catholic  children  waiting 


V.  Conclusions 

Obviously  there  are  other  problems  confronting  the  adoption  pro¬ 
gram  in  Alberta  apart  from  religion.  Mainly  these  concern  children 
of  mixed  race  and  family  groups.  Children  from  the  foregoing  survey 
who  might  be  adopted  except  for  the  religious  restriction  might  be 
classified  as  follows: 

— a  few  of  the  surplus  of  white  Catholic  boys; 

— a  few  more  infant  Metis ; 

— a  few  older  Metis  up  to  age  10,  especially  girls ; 

— most  of  the  part-Negro,  part-Chinese  and  part-Japanese  chil¬ 
dren,  up  to  the  age  of  6  years. 

As  a  very  conservative  estimate,  removal  of  the  religious  restriction 
would  result  in  the  adoption  of  at  least  50  children  a  year,  (mostly 
of  mixed  race). 

Even  this  figure  could  change  suddenly,  depending  on  the  number 
of  children  surrendered  and  the  number  of  adoption  applications  re¬ 
ceived.  Conceivably  this  could  lead  to  a  surplus  of  white  children  as 
well.  For  example,  a  sharp  rise  has  occurred  in  the  first  five  months 
.  f  1965  in  the  number  of  babies  surrendered,  and  a  corresponding  de- 
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cline  in  adoption  applications  (both  Catholic  and  Protestant) .  It  now 
appears  that  even  white  infants  are  beginning  to  accumulate.  Not 
only  is  the  Department  running  out  of  adoptive  homes,  but  also  of 
foster  homes  to  which  these  babies  can  be  moved.  In  the  past  two 
months,  hospitals  in  Edmonton  and  Calgary  have  been  complaining 
about  babies  remaining  for  as  long  as  20  days  for  the  reason  that  the 
Department  is  unable  to  find  even  foster  homes  in  which  they  can 
be  placed.  Officials  in  the  Department  are  viewing  this  present 
situation  with  some  concern. 


To  illustrate  this  changing  trend,  the  following  chart  shows  a 
comparison  in  the  number  of  surrenders  and  of  adoption  applications 
for  the  first  five  months  of  1965,  as  compared  with  1964: 


Year 

Adoption  Applications 

January  to  May 

Protestant  Catholic  Total 

Surrenders 

1964  . 

...  510 

128 

638  (decline  of 

411 

61) 

f  334  Protestant 

1965  . 

...  464 

113 

577 

496  ]  159  Catholic 

[  3  No  Religion 

(increase  of  85) 

The  long-term  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  this  is  that  any  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  situation  respecting  unadopted  children  in  Alberta  calls 
for  removal  of  any  obstacles  to  adoption,  and  even  this  will  not  neces¬ 
sarily  insure  solution  of  the  problem. 
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Chapter  VI 

The  Religious  Factor  in  Adoption 

I.  Present  Policy  in  Alberta 

As  indicated  earlier,  Section  66  of  the  Child  Welfare  Act  which 
requires  children  to  be  placed  in  homes  of  their  own  religious  faith 
unless  no  such  home  is  available,  applies  only  to  children  in  foster 
homes,  shelters,  institutions  or  nurseries,  but  not  to  children  placed 
for  adoption. 

Part  II  of  the  Act,  which  deals  with  adoption,  has  two  provisions 
pertaining  to  religion: 

(1)  Section  74  which  states  that  affidavits  supporting  the  Petition 
for  Adoption  must  show  the  religion  of  the  child  and  of  the 
adopting  parents. 

(2)  Section  80  which  states  that  a  judge  may  make  an  order  for 
adoption  — 

“if  satisfied  with  the  propriety  of  the  adoption,  having 
regard  to  the  welfare  and  interests  of  the  child,  the  re¬ 
ligion  in  which  he  has  been  brought  up  and  the  interests 
of  the  proposed  adopter  and  his  religion/' 

Despite  the  fact  that  Section  80  does  not  forbid  inter-faith  adop¬ 
tions,  but  merely  makes  religion  one  of  the  factors  to  be  considered 
in  granting  the  Order,  the  practice  has  grown  up,  and  has  become 
quite  rigid,  that  Catholic  children  be  adopted  in  Catholic  homes,  and 
that  Protestant  children  be  adopted  in  Protestant  homes.  Only  rarely 
is  an  exception  made,  as  in  the  case  of  foster  parents  of  one  faith  ap¬ 
plying  to  adopt  a  child  of  another  faith  who  has  been  in  their  care  for 
several  years.  In  such  cases  the  adoption  order  is  usually  granted. 

An  attempt  was  made  in  1964  to  make  inter-faith  adoptions  easier 
when  an  amendment  was  introduced  into  the  Legislature  to  delete  the 
words  underlined  above  in  Section  80,  and  to  remove  mention  of  re¬ 
ligion  from  Section  74.  However,  the  proposed  amendment  was  with¬ 
drawn  before  presentation. 

The  practice  in  Alberta  is  that  when  a  mother  surrenders  her 
child,  she  fills  out  a  form  entitled  “Application  to  Surrender”  (Form 
DPW  108)  on  the  back  of  which  she  is  required  to  fill  in  “Particulars 
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re  Mother  of  Child”,  including  her  name,  address,  nationality,  occupa¬ 
tion  and  “religious  denomination”.  It  is  on  the  basis  of  her  response  to 
this  last  question  that  her  child’s  religion  for  the  purpose  of  adoption 
is  determined.  On  another  form  entitled  “Adoption  Information” 
(DPW  Form  29),  the  religion  of  both  the  mother  and  father  (if 
known)  is  to  be  stated.  These  are  the  only  places  where  religion  is 
mentioned  on  the  surrender  forms.  There  must  be  many  cases  in  which 
the  mother  simply  fills  in  a  word  because  she  is  expected  to  write  in 
something,  and  it  does  not  necessarily  indicate  the  strength  of  her 
religious  convictions.  Persons  engaged  in  counselling  of  unwed  mothers 
say  that  very  few  (possibly  10%)  of  unwed  mothers  have  any 
real  concern  over  the  religious  upbringing  of  their  child.  As  for  the 
Metis,  it  may  well  be  that  many  are  Catholics  in  name  only.  Thus  it 
can  be  argued  that  filling  in  the  blank  space  for  “religious  denomina¬ 
tion”  on  the  surrender  forms  is  not  necessarily  an  indication  of  any 
strong  desire  on  the  part  of  the  mother  that  her  child  be  raised  in 
the  designated  faith. 

There  is  a  form  which  an  unmarried  mother  can  have  in  which 
she  may  state  she  has  no  religious  preference  (Form  DPW  155).  The 
Committee  was  told  at  the  hearings  that  many  do  not  know  this  form 
is  available,  and  even  if  they  do  request  it,  the  form  itself  offers 
little  guide  for  completion,  being  headed  simply  “Statement  re: 
Religion”  and  the  page  is  blank.  As  an  indication  of  how  little  it  is 
used  is  the  fact  that  in  the  first  5  months  of  1965  in  only  3  out  of 
496  surrenders  did  the  mother  fill  out  this  form. 


II.  Policy  in  Other  Jurisdictions 

The  practice  in  most  of  the  United  States  is  much  the  same  as  in 
Alberta.  Even  where  there  is  no  statutory  provision  requiring  adopt¬ 
ing  parents  to  have  the  same  religious  faith  as  that  of  the  adopted 
child,  adoption  agencies  conform  to  the  wishes  of  local  religious  groups, 
and  rarely  place  a  child  with  adopting  parents  of  a  different  religion.79 

With  respect  to  other  provinces  of  Canada,  religion  is  not  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  adoption  Acts  of  British  Columbia,  Ontario,  New  Bruns- 
v/ick,  Nova  Scotia  or  Prince  Edward  Island.  Quebec  has  a  specific 


7BSee  “Religious  Component  in  Adoption”,  presented  at  National  Conference  on  Adop¬ 
tion,  1955. 

Other  references  to  religion  in  adoption  are: 

“Inter-Faith  Adoption:  A  Symposium”,  Osgoode  Law  Journal,  April,  1964. 

“Saturday  Evening  Post”,  February  16,  1963,  “Babies  Without  Homes”  by  William 
Tromblay. 

“Atlantic”,  November,  1963,  “Children  who  need  Adoption”. 
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section  requiring  religious  matching.  Saskatchewan  requires  that 
the  religion  of  the  child  be  the  same  as  the  applicants’  unless  the  per¬ 
son  surrendering  has  consented  otherwise.  The  same  is  provided  in 
the  ordinances  of  the  Yukon  Territory  and  the  North-West  Territories. 

Even  in  those  provinces  which  have  no  religious  clause  in  their 
adoption  Acts,  the  practice  is  nevertheless  much  the  same  as  that  in 
Alberta,  and  interfaith  adoptions  are  still  very  much  the  exception. 
Only  in  Manitoba  has  an  attempt  been  made  through  positive  legisla¬ 
tion  to  depart  from  the  basic  concept.  Since  the  experience  there  has 
had  a  bearing  on  the  conclusions  reached  by  our  Committee,  a  brief 
review  of  Manitoba  legislation  is  in  order. 

Its  original  Act80  states  that  no  child  can  be  placed  in  a  home  of 
a  faith  other  than  its  own.  In  1961,  a  new  section  was  added81  making 
an  exception  to  the  general  rule  if  the  person  consenting  to  the  adoption 
gives  a  written  statement  to  the  following  effect: 

(a)  that  he  (or  she)  has  no  preference  as  to  the  child’s  religion; 
and, 

(b)  that  he  prefers  the  child  to  be  adopted  by  a  person  who,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Director  of  Child  Welfare  is  most  suitable, 
regardless  of  religion. 

In  1963,  a  new  subsection  was  added82  to  provide  that  even  where  the 
mother  states  a  religious  preference,  if  no  suitable  home  in  that  faith 
can  be  found  “within  a  reasonable  time”,  the  Director  of  Child  Welfare 
may  apply  to  the  court  for  an  order  that  the  provision  regarding  re¬ 
ligion  be  waived,  following  which  the  child  may  be  placed  in  a  home 
of  any  religious  faith. 

The  experience  in  Manitoba  has  been  that  more  unwed  mothers 
since  1961  are  stipulating  no  religious  preference  and  as  a  consequence 
adoptions  have  been  accelerated. 

III.  Is  a  Change  of  Policy  Necessary? 

The  suggestion  was  made  at  the  Committee  hearings  that  i  e- 
moval  of  the  religious  restriction  would  not  solve  the  adoption  prob 
lem  in  Alberta  since  only  a  few  of  the  2900  permanent  wards  would 
be  affected  (approximately  50  a  year  is  the  conservative  estimate  in 
the  preceding  Chapter) .  It  would  seem,  however,  if  it  is  wrong  m 

80Child  Welfare  Act,  R.S.M.,  1954,  c.  35,  sec.  131(1). 

81 1961  Statutes  c.  6,  sec.  6,  adding  a  new  subsection  131  (1A). 

821963  statutes,  1st  sess.  c.  10,  sec.  4. 
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principle  that  a  child  be  deprived  of  an  adoptive  home  because  of 
religion  (and  in  my  submission  it  is),  then  the  principle  remains  wrong 
even  if  it  affects  only  one  child.  A  child  deprived  of  an  adoptive  home 
is  in  my  opinion  deprived  of  the  very  milieu  in  which  his  spiritual 
growth  can  be  nurtured.  In  this  and  other  matters  children  cannot 
be  their  own  spokesmen.  Only  responsible  adults,  cognizant  of  the 
facts,  can  speak  for  them  by  voicing  their  views  to  legislative  aut¬ 
horities.  In  the  meanwhile,  children  unfortunately  do  not  stand  still. 
The  unadopted  infant  of  today  quickly  becomes  the  troubled  adoles¬ 
cent  tomorrow.  The  question  we  should  ask  is  whether  we  can  afford 
ro  endorse  a  policy  that  so  vitally  affects  the  life  of  even  one  child. 

The  argument  was  raised  that  since  Catholics  comprise  25%  of 
the  population  of  Alberta,  it  is  sufficient  if  Catholic  adoptions  likewise 
constitute  25%  of  the  total  adoptions  in  any  year,  (which  they  do 
not  always  do)83.  Quite  apart  from  this,  however,  is  the  fact  that 
though  Catholics  make  up  one-quarter  of  the  total  population,  Catholic 
children  in  care  greatly  exceed  this  ratio — 

35%  of  white  permanent  wards  are  Catholic 

89.5%  of  Metis  permanent  wards  are  Catholic 
(See  Chapter  V  of  this  Report) 

Hence  even  if  Catholics  adopt  their  proportionate  share  of  children, 
the  need  would  still  not  be  met.  In  order  to  meet  the  need,  Catholics 
would  have  to  do  a  great  deal  more,  which,  in  my  view,  they  cannot,  nor 
should  they  be  expected  to  do.  Thus,  in  the  interests  of  all  concerned 
(especially  of  the  children)  it  would  seem  reasonable  that  others  be 
permitted  to  share  the  responsibility,  if  they  are  willing  to  do  so. 

As  stated  previously,  in  1964,  37  Metis  were  adopted  by  Catholics 
and  45  Metis  were  adopted  by  Protestants  (which  was  practi¬ 
cally  all  the  Protestants  suitable  for  adoption).84  Comparing  Pro¬ 
testant  and  Catholic  figures  for  Metis  adoptions,  the  37  Catholic 
adoptions  represent  over  25%  of  the  total  of  82  such  adoptions,  yet 
it  is  not  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  Catholic  Metis  in  care.85 

Obviously  25%  of  the  population  cannot  possibly  provide  suffici¬ 
ent  adoptive  homes  for  this  number  of  Metis  children.  We  need  to 
avail  ourselves  of  all  the  adoptive  resources  of  the  Province,  and 
even  at  that  we  could  not  hope  to  place  even  a  sizable  portion  of  such 
children.  If  the  Province  of  Alberta  cannot  meet  the  need,  then  we 

83For  example,  in  1960  Catholic  adoption  applications  constituted  27%  of  the  total 
number  of  applications: 

—in  1962  .  22.7%;  1963  .  28.9%;  1964  .  19.5% 

(figures  derived  from  chart,  Chapter  VII) 

84There  were  only  113  Protestant  Metis  permanent  wards  of  any  age  as  of  May  1,  1965. 
85There  were  1,082  Catholic  Metis  permanent  wards  of  all  ages,  as  at  May  1,  1965. 
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must  look  beyond  our  borders  for  additional  resources,  including- 
adoptive  homes  in  the  United  States.  The  fact  that  the  Metis  situation 
may  become  our  province’s  major  social  problem  of  the  future  points 
to  the  urgency  of  opening  every  door  to  its  possible  solution.  This  is 
a  time  not  for  limiting  the  availability  of  adoptive  homes,  but  rather 
for  expanding  it  to  the  optimum. 


IV.  Conclusions 

The  foregoing  reasoning  is  the  basis  for  my  support  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  recommendation  that  a  new  surrender  form  be  required  to  be 
completed  in  every  case  of  surrender  with  the  parent  signing  one  of 
three  statements.  These  statements  are  set  out  in  the  Committee 
Report,  and  for  purposes  of  clarity  are  repeated  here  as  a  separate 
recommendation. 


RECOMMENDATION  #22 


A  new  surrender  form  should  be  completed  in  every  case  of  sur¬ 
render  with  the  parent  signing  one  of  the  following  statements: 


(a) 


I  have  no  religious  preference  as  to  the  adoptive  placement 
of  my  child. 

OR 


(b)  I  prefer  that  my  child  be  brought  up  in  the . . church 

but  I  do  not  wish  my  statement  of  preference  to  prevent  the 
earliest  possible  adoptive  placement  of  my  child  in  any  home 
deemed  suitable  by  the  Child  Welfare  Commission. 

(This  is  designed  to  cover  denominational  preferences,  such  as 
“Anglican,  Lutheran,  United,  Baptist,  Mormon”,  etc. 

OR 


(c)  I  desire  that  my  child  be  brought  up  in  the . . . Church 

and  acknowledge  that  I  have  been  informed  that  if  a  suitable 
adoptive  home  with  parents  of  such  faith  cannot  be  found 
within  one  year  from  this  date,  the  Child  Welfare  Commis¬ 
sion  may  so  certify  in  writing  and  then  place  my  child  foi 
adoption  in  any  home  deemed  suitable  by  the  Commission. 

(This  is  designed  to  cover  “Catholic,  Protestant  and  non- 

Christian”  preferences). 

I  understand  this  recommendation  to  mean  that  this  policy,  if 
implemented,  would  permit  the  immediate  lelease  foi  adoption  of  any 
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children  who  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commission  would  benefit  from 
adoptive  placement  in  a  home  which  would  best  serve  their  needs 
regardless  of  the  religious  faith  of  the  adopting  parents. 

The  proposed  amendment  goes  somewhat  beyond  the  Manitoba 
provision  in  that  it  does  not  require  an  interim  court  order,  but  in  my 
view  our  Committee  proposal  is  workable  from  an  administrative 
standpoint,  and  represents  an  enlightened  approach  to  a  difficult 
problem. 

There  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  removal  of  the  religious  re¬ 
striction  would  lead  to  an  increase  in  adoption  applications,  because 
a  wider  choice  of  children  would  then  be  available  to  all  applicants.  In 
my  opinion,  too,  it  would  lead  to  greater  public  support  of  the  whole 
adoption  program  in  that  the  paramount  consideration  would  then 
be  to  provide  the  best  possible  homes  for  children,  and  all  other  factors 
would  be  secondary. 
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Chapter  VII 

Trends  in  Adoption  Applications 

and 

An  Analysis  of  Adoptive 
Parents  in  Alberta 

I.  Trends  in  Adoption  Applications 

(1)  Applications  Received  over  10-year  Period 

The  total  number  of  applications  received  by  Central  Office  from 
the  various  regional  offices  in  1964  was: 


Protestant  . . . . .  1080 

Catholic  . . .  264 


1344 

The  trend  in  the  number  of  applications  over  the  past  10  years  is 
shown  in  the  following  chart : 

ADOPTION  APPLICATIONS,  1955-1964 


Year  Protestant  Roman  Catholic  Total 

1955  .  658  200  858 

1956  .  645  205  850 

1957  .  886  285  1,171 

1958  .  783  282  1,065 

1959  .  691  284  975 

1960  .  692  258  950 

1961  .  635  224  859 

1962  .  878  258  1,136 

1963  .  1,042  302  1,344 

1964  .  1,080  264  1,344 
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The  percentage  increase  in  applications  over  the  10-year  period  (1955- 
1964)  shows: 

Protestant  applications  increased  63% 

Catholic  applications  increased  32% 

Total  applications  increased  56% 

It  will  be  noted  that  there  was  a  marked  decline  in  applications 
during  the  4-year  period  (1958-1962)  and  this  is  reflected  in  figures 
for  both  Protestants  and  Catholics.  Since  1962  Protestant  applications 
have  increased  23%  whereas  Catholic  applications  show  a  slight  de¬ 
cline  in  1964.  Graphs  on  the  following  pages  show  this  trend: 

TABLE  I  is  a  chart  of  total  number  of  applications  received  in 
the  10-year  period 

TABLE  II  is  a  comparative  graph  of  Protestant  and  Catholic 
applications. 

*  *  * 

Figures  compiled  on  March  1,  1965,  show  the  following  children 
in  homes  awaiting  final  adoption  order: 


Protestant  Catholic 

White  . 940  294 

Metis  . 45  37 

Other  .  34  1 


1019  332 

As  stated  earlier  there  has  been  a  marked  decline  in  the  number 
of  adoption  applications  (Protestant  and  Catholic)  received  in  the 
first  5  months  of  1965  compared  with  those  for  the  same  period  in 
1964  (a  decline  of  61).  For  the  same  period,  surrenders  of  infants 
increased  by  85  over  the  1964  figure. 

(2)  An  Analysis  of  Trends  in  Alberta  and  Elsewhere 

A  decline  in  adoption  applications  was  apparent  throughout 
North  America  beginning  about  1959,  and  though  there  has  been  a 
slight  upswing  in  the  last  two  years,  there  are  indications  that  cer¬ 
tain  factors  may  contribute  to  a  general  downward  trend  in  future. 
At  the  National  Conference  on  Social  Welfare  held  in  Cleveland  in 
May  1963k0  an  imbalance  was  noted  in  ratio  of  adoption  applications 
to  population  growth  and  to  numbers  of  children  requiring  adoption. 

There  are  both  short  and  long-term  factors  involved  in  this  down¬ 
ward  trend.  The  low  birth  rate  in  the  depression  years  has  produced 

88Reprinted  in  the  magazine  “Child  Welfare”,  June,  1964. 
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TABLE  II 

ADOPTION  APPLICATIONS  SUBMITTED  1955-1964 


fewer  couples  today  who  are  in  the  age  range  of  adopting  parents. 
Offsetting  this  is  today’s  high  birth  rate,  producing  more  children 
for  adoption.  The  large  numbers  of  children  born  following  World 
War  II  are  now  of  child-rearing  age,  but  not  old  enough  to  be  a  resource 
as  adopting  parents.  Medical  science  has  made  great  advances  in 
overcoming  infertility  which  has  always  been  the  main  motivation 
for  adoption.  At  the  same  time,  medical  science  has  made  more  chil¬ 
dren  physically  fit  for  adoption  than  formerly.  In  order  to  maintain 
our  high  standards  of  living  two  incomes  are  becoming  more  and  more 
necessary  per  family,  with  the  result  that  many  married  women  are 
returning  to  work,  and  are  less  willing  to  assume  additional  family 
responsibilities.  Earlier  marriages  mean  families  at  a  younger  age, 
so  that  women  of  35  who  might  formerly  have  adopted  a  child  after 
raising  their  own  are  now  returning  to  work  instead.  To  indicate 
how  sensitive  adoption  trends  are  to  economic  factors  is  the  Alberta 
experience  following  the  poor  crop  situation  last  fall,  because  of  which 
several  applicants  requested  cancellation  or  postponement  of  their 
applications.  Thus  there  are  many  factors  which  have  a  bearing  on 
future  prospects  for  adoption  of  children  coming  into  care. 

(3)  Promotion  of  Adoption  through  Advertising 

Our  Department,  faced  as  many  agencies  are,  with  the  prospect 
of  declining  numbers  of  applicants  and  increasing  numbers  of  children, 
must  seek  every  available  means  of  promoting  its  adoption  program. 

Previous  to  1960  no  item  for  advertising  appeared  in  child  welfare 
expenditures,  and  until  1963,  the  amount  was  only  nominal.  In  that 
year  the  Department  began  newspaper  advertising  for  adoption  in 
dailies  and  weeklies  throughout  the  province.  This  was  followed  in 
June  1963  by  advertisements  in  the  “Western  Catholic”  and  “Catholic 
Welfare  News”  promoting  the  adoption  of  Metis  children  by  Catholic 
families.  Display-care  reproductions  of  these  ads  were  mailed  to 
all  Catholic  churches  and  parishes  in  the  province.  Television  adver¬ 
tising  was  first  used  late  in  1963  with  one-minute  sound-on-film  spots 
over  eight  stations,  followed  by  a  slightly  expanded  program  in  1964. 
These  films  were  viewed  by  the  writer  and  made  a  favorable  impres¬ 
sion.  In  September  1964  the  Department  published  an  illustrated 
folder  entitled  “The  Chosen  Child  and  You”  containing  answers  to  20 
questions  on  adoption.  Recently  the  Saskatchewan  Welfare  Depart¬ 
ment  asked  permission  to  reproduce  the  cover  of  this  folder  on  one  of 
its  pamphlets.  New  newspaper  advertisements  were  designed  last 
year  by  a  professional  advertising  agency  and  appeared  in  7  dailies 
and  39  weeklies,  each  one  headed  “something  missing  ,  showing  in 
one  case,  a  couple  with  children  outlined  in  blank;  in  the  other,  chil- 
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dren  with  parents  blanked  out.  The  cost  of  the  newspaper  campaign 
ran  to  approximately  $7700  in  1963  and  $5500  in  1964.  The  1963  TV 
campaign  cost  approximately  $2300;  in  1964,  $5200.  Spot  radio  an¬ 
nouncements  have  also  been  used  successfully.  Fifteen  new  ones, 
distributed  last  January  to  ten  radio  stations,  include  appeals  not  only 
for  adoptive  homes  for  Metis,  but  foster  homes  for  physically-handi¬ 
capped  children  and  adolescents.  It  is  difficult  to  assess  the  response 
to  this  advertising  campaign,  but  the  following  generalizations  can  be 
made: 

— the  response  to  the  1963  TV  campaign  was  good; 

— the  response  to  the  1963  Catholic  newspaper  and  parish 
campaign  was  only  fair; 

— the  response  to  the  1964  coordinated  campaign  (TV,  newspaper 
and  radio)  was  excellent. 

On  the  matter  of  newspaper  advertising,  the  Child  Welfare  Act 
prohibits  the  advertising  of  specific  children  for  adoption  (Section 
67).  In  Ontario  where  no  such  prohibition  exists,  advertisements  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  “Globe  and  Mail”  (December  22,  1964)  and  in  other 
newspapers  throughout  Ontario  on  that  and  other  dates,  headed 
“Children  for  Adoption”  with  a  description  of  specific  children  await¬ 
ing  adoption  (without  pictures).  This  would  seem  a  most  effective 
method  in  that  it  injects  human  interest  and  warmth  into  advertising. 
The  Committee  has  recommended  repeal  of  Section  67  which  in  my 
opinion  could  be  done  by  the  addition  of  the  words  “except  in  the 
case  of  advertisements  published  by  the  Department  of  Public  Wel¬ 
fare”. 

The  Director  of  Child  Welfare  in  Newfoundland  reports  that  he 
recently  published  a  picture  of  a  2-year-old  girl  and  received  some  30 
inquiries.  Their  plan  is  to  show  a  picture  of  a  different  child  each 
night  of  the  week,  and  all  of  them  on  a  Friday  TV  program.  Manitoba 
reports  that  though  advertising  a  child  seldom  results  in  a  home  for 
that  particular  child  (due  to  the  time  required  to  process  new  appli¬ 
cations),  it  may  produce  several  homes  for  other  children  in  care. 

The  best  advertisement  of  course  will  come  from  adoptive  parents 
themselves,  though  too  frequently  they  are  reticent  in  discussing  their 
adopted  children,  except  with  other  adopting  parents.  A  Calgary 
doctor  who  appeared  at  the  public  hearings  of  the  Committee,  and 
who  is  himself  an  adopting  parent,  was  concerned  that  more  adopting 
parents  do  not  publicize  the  satisfactions  that  come  from  adoption. 

Committees  to  promote  adoptions  have  been  formed  in  several 
jurisdictions.  For  example,  in  the  Yukon,  the  Child  Welfare  Branch 
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recently  formed  an  “Adoption  Campaign  Committee”  involving  all 
faiths,  its  purpose  being  to  educate  the  public  concerning  adoption 
procedures,  department  policies,  qualifications  of  adopting  parents 
and  the  need  for  adoption  homes,  particularly  for  Metis  children.  An 
“Adoption  Recruitment  Committee”  has  recently  been  set  up  by  the 
B.C.  Department  under  its  Supervisor  of  Adoptions,  on  which  various 
agencies  are  represented,  and  which  has  the  support  of  all  advertising 
media.  It  is  viewed  as  a  long-term  campaign  of  public  education  rather 
than  a  “crash”  program. 

There  is  a  need  in  our  Province  to  make  an  impact  upon  public 
consciousness  as  to  the  pressing  importance  of  adoption.  Our  pub¬ 
licity  so  far  has  been  directed  mainly  to  potential  adoptive  applicants. 
We  ought  as  well  to  enlist  the  support  of  the  larger  citizenry  for  the 
entire  adoption  program,  so  that  as  more  people  realize  its  value,  there 
will  be  greater  vocal  support  of  it.  A  word  of  endorsement  from  the 
church  pulpit  or  lecture  platform,  or  at  social  gatherings  and  club 
meetings  could  do  a  great  deal  to  stimulate  wider  interest,  and  the  re¬ 
sults  might  be  far-reaching.  Once  we  have  greater  public  acceptance 
of  adoption,  the  reticence  that  frequently  accompanies  it  will  be  over¬ 
come,  and  the  direct  effect  on  applications  could  be  substantial. 

RECOMMENDATION  #23 

(1)  Section  67  of  the  Child  Welfare  Act  be  amended  to  permit  the 
advertising  of  specific  children  for  adoption. 

(2)  An  intensified  advertising  campaign  be  launched  to  find  fost¬ 
er  and  adoptive  homes,  using  advertising  that  is  accurate  and 
honest  so  that  the  public  knows  exactly  what  types  of  chil¬ 
dren  are  available  for  adoption. 

(3)  A  Citizens’  Committee  be  formed  to  encourage  wider  support 
for  adoption  of  hard-to-place  children. 

(4)  Greater  Flexibility  in  Adoption  Standards 

More  flexible  adoption  policies  will  open  the  door  to  more  pro¬ 
spective  applicants.  Standards  that  were  sound  a  decade  ago  may 
no  longer  be  compatible  with  the  changing  conditions  of  today.  The 
Department  is  recognizing  this  fact  in  a  number  of  ways:  approval, 
for  example,  of  mobile  homes  which  formerly  were  not  regarded  as 
adequate  accommodation;  and  acceptance  of  the  physically-handicap¬ 
ped  adoptive  parent.  While  basic  standards  of  sound  adoption  prac¬ 
tice  cannot  be  sacrificed,  we  should  not  on  the  other  hand  be  searching 
always  for  the  “ideal”  home,  for  few  natural  childien  are  born  so 
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fortunate.  Future  policy  may  require  relaxation  of  standards  as  to  age 
limit  of  adopting  parents,  and  restrictions  against  working  mothers, 
both  of  which  subjects  are  dealt  with  in  the  main  Report.  My 
recommendations  which  conform  with  the  views  of  the  Committee 
are  restated  here  for  convenience. 

RECOMMENDATION  #24 

There  is  need  for  greater  flexibility  in  requirements  for  adoptive 
parents,  especially  with  respect  to  the  following: 

(1)  AGE  of  adoption  applicants  should  not  be  .  a  rigid  deciding 
factor,  but  should  be  balanced  against  other  qualities  such 
as  stability,  character,  warmth  and  experience.  Generally 
speaking,  the  age  difference  between  adopter  and  adopted 
child  should  be  similar  to  that  in  a  normal  family  (United 
Nations  standards),  which  means  that  older  adoptive  parents 
should  be  encouraged  to  adopt  a  slightly  older  child. 

(2)  WORKING  MOTHERS— Though  it  is  generally  ageed  that 
it  is  desirable  to  have  the  mother  in  the  home  for  the  first 
year  following  adoption,  there  are  cases  where  an  exception 
to  this  rule  is  justified. 


II.  An  Analysis  of  Adoptive  Parents  in  Alberta 

Without  intending  to  be  an  exhaustive  survey,  this  section  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  an  attempt  to  classify  the  typical  adoptive  parents  in  Alberta. 
It  is  based  on  an  examination  of  files  at  the  Central  Office  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Public  Welfare,  containing  all  adoption  applications  pend¬ 
ing  in  Alberta  on  given  dates.  Part  of  the  data  was  obtained  on 
January  5,  1965  when  461  files  were  examined,  and  the  remainder  on 
January  12,  1965  when  453  files  were  examined,  containing  in  each 
case  all  the  applications  in  the  province  then  being  processed. 

(1)  Age  of  Adopting  Applicants 


Date  of  Survey:  January  5,  1965 
Number  of  applications  examined:  461 


Under 

25 

25-30 

30-35 

35-40 

40-45 

45-50 

Over 

50 

Husband  .... 

.  5 

84 

138 

140 

62 

23 

9 

Wife  . 

.  36 

112 

159 

96 

41 

16 

1 
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GRAPH  SHOWING  AGE  OF  ADOPTING  APPLICANTS 


Husband -  Wife 


From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  most  applications  cOme  from  couples 
aged  30  to  40,  with  the  husband’s  age  likely  to  be  between  35  and  40, 
and  the  wife’s  between  30  and  35.  There  are  more  wives  under  30 
years  than  husbands  (148  compared  to  89) ;  the  numbers  begin  to 
equalize  as  between  husbands  and  wives  in  the  45-  to  50-year  group, 
with  a  proportionately  larger  number  of  husbands  than  wives  over 

50. 
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(2)  Occupation  of  Husband 


Date  of  Survey:  January  12,  1965 
Number  of  applications  examined:  453 


Unskilled 

Semi- 

Skilled 

Small 

Armed 

Executive 

Professional 

Skilled 

Salesmen 

Farmer 

or 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

Business 

Forces 

Managerial 

(4) 

38 

95 

94 

30 

18 

53 

18 

35 

72 

(1)  “Unskilled”  includes:  truck  driver,  cook,  janitor,  warehouse¬ 
man. 


(2)  “Semi-Skilled”  includes:  painter,  carpenter,  butcher,  plaster¬ 
er,  machinist,  draftsman,  fireman,  store  clerk. 

(3)  “Skilled”  includes:  technician,  accountant,  electrician,  plum¬ 
ber,  foreman,  policeman,  commercial  pilot. 

(4)  “Professional”  is  divided  into  the  following  categories : 


Teachers  ... 

. 16 ; 

Scientist  ... 

. l; 

Doctors  . . . 

. 7; 

Geologists 

7; 

Engineers 

. 17 ; 

Accountants  . 

. 8 ; 

Clergymen 

5  • 

Lawyers  .. 

. . . 5 ; 

Dentists  . . 

. 3 ; 

Professors 

- . 3; 

GRAPH  SHOWING  OCCUPATION  OF  HUSBAND 
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By  far  the  greatest  number  of  husbands  are  in  the  skilled  and 
semi-skilled  trades  (approximately  42%).  The  first  3  categories  (un¬ 
skilled,  semi-skilled  and  skilled)  make  up  50%  of  the  total.  The  pro¬ 
fessional  group  is  the  next  largest  single  group  (a  total  of  72,  or 
15%).  In  an  agricultural  province,  like  Alberta  it  is  of  interest  that 
about  11%  of  adoptive  applicants  are  farmers. 


(3)  Occupation  of  Wife  Before  Marriage 

Date  of  Survey:  January  12,  1965 
Number  of  applications  examined:  453 


Unskilled 

Semi- 

Skilled 

Clerk-Typist 

Skilled  Secretarial  Teacher 

Nurse 

Vocational  Professional 
Specialty 

None 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

63 

63 

10  177  31 

42 

19 

10 

38 

(1)  “Unskilled”  includes  (inter  alia):  waitress  (13),  cook  (2), 
maid  (30) ;  others  18. 

(2)  “Semi-Skilled”  includes  seamstress,  sales  clerk,  beauty  parlor 
employee. 

(3)  “Clerk-Typist,  Secretarial”  includes:  stenographer,  typist,  re¬ 
ceptionist,  bookkeeper,  bank  clerk. 

(4)  “Vocational  Specialty”  includes  nurse’s  aid,  X-Ray  or  Lab 
Technician,  but  not  R.N. 

(5)  “Professional”  is  divided  as  follows: 

Dietitian  . 3  Medical  Doctor  . 2  Chartered 

Social  Worker  . 2  B.A . . . 2  Accountant . 1 

(6)  In  answer  to  the  question  of  pre-marriage  employment,  some 
applications  stated  “none”;  others  were  blank;  and  some 
stated  “student”. 
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GRAPH  SHOWING  OCCUPATION  OF  WIFE  BEFORE  MARRIAGE 


The  clerk-typist  category  dominate  here,  making  up  approximate¬ 
ly  371/2%  of  the  total.  The  unskilled  and  semi-skilled,  and  those  shown 
as  “no  occupation”  make  up  about  the  same  number,  164  or  37%.  At 
the  more  professional  level  (nurse,  teacher,  vocational  or  professional 
training)  there  are  102,  or  approximately  23%. 
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(4)  Educational  Level  of  Adoptive  Applicants 


Date  of  Survey:  January  12,  1965 
Number  of  applications  examined:  453 


Grade  8 
or  Less 

Grade 

9 

Grades 
10  &  11 

Grade 

12 

Vocational 

Training 

* 

Attended 
University 
'no  degree) 

Univ. 

Deg. 

Grad. 

Deg. 

Husband  . 

73 

52 

113 

92 

28 

23 

68 

4 

Wife  . 

68 

40 

123 

116 

50 

28 

27 

1 

EDUCATION  OF  ADOPTIVE  PARENTS 

Husband -  Wife . 
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The  greatest  number  of  applicants  (both  husband  and  wife)  have 
a  Grade  10  or  11  education  (approximately  23%).  A  fair  percentage 
(approximately  15%)  have  only  Grade  8  or  less.  There  are  far  more 
husbands  with  university  degrees  (15%  of  the  total)  than  wives  (6%). 
More  wives  than  husbands  are  shown  at  the  Grade  12  level. 

(5)  Income  Level  of  Adoptive  Applicants 

Date  of  Survey:  January  5,  1965 
Number  of  applications  examined:  461 


HUSBAND’S  YEARLY  EARNINGS 


$3,000 
or  less 

$3,000 

to 

$4,000 

$4,000 

to 

$6,000 

$6,000 

to 

$8,000 

$8,000 

to 

$10,000 

$10,000 

to 

$15,000 

$15,000 

to 

$20,000 

Over 

$20,000 

24 

68 

207 

87 

43 

26 

4 

2 
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By  far  the  largest  number  are  in  the  $4000  to  $6000  income  brac¬ 
ket  (43%).  Stated  another  way,  299  or  approximately  60%  earn 
$6000  or  less.  Only  7%  earn  over  $10,000. 

(6)  Time  Lapse  between  Marriage  and  Application 


Date  of  Survey ;  January  5,  1965 
Number  of  applications  examined:  461 


Under 

2-3 

3-5 

5-7 

7-10 

Over 

2  years 

years 

years 

years 

years 

10  years 

13 

41 

79 

84 

99 

145 

TIME  LAPSE  BETWEEN  MARRIAGE  AND  APPLICATION 
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By  far  the  greatest  number  of  those  applying  for  adoption  in  the 
group  examined  had  been  married  10  years  or  more  (30%).  Over  half 
(approximately  54%)  had  been  married  over  7  years.  This  however 
does  not  take  into  account  whether  this  is  the  first  adoption,  or  if  the 
applicants  have  other  natural  or  adopted  children.  The  next  figures 
indicate  that  for  the  majority  this  was  not  their  first  child. 

(7)  Children  Already  in  the  Home 

Number  of  Applicants  with  children  already  in  home .  281 


Number  of  Applicants  with  no  children  in  home  . .  180 


461 

Homes  with  previous  adoptions  .  95 

No  previous  adoptions  . . . . .  120 

Not  indicated  (unknown)  . . . .  246 


461 

By  far  the  majority  of  applicants  (60%)  had  children  in  the  home. 
Some  20%  are  shown  to  have  adopted  children  previously. 

(8)  Interest  in  Child  with  Special  Needs 

Only  30  of  the  461  applicants  stated  they  were  interested  in  a 
child  with  special  needs  (mixed  race  or  physically  handicapped  child). 

Of  these — 26  were  Protestant 
4  were  Catholic. 

(9)  Religion  of  Adoptive  Applicants 

The  religion  as  stated  in  461  applications  was: 


Protestant  .  348 

Catholic  . 84 

Mixed  (Protestant  and  Catholic)  . 27 


(10)  Summary  of  Typical  Adoptive  Parent 

Stated  in  general  terms,  a  “typical”  couple  applying  for  adoption 
in  Alberta  can  be  described  as  follows: 

— the  husband  is  aged  35  to  40  years ;  his  wife  30  to  35. 

— the  husband  in  most  cases  works  at  a  skilled  or  semi-skilled 
trade. 
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— the  wife  before  marriage  was  in  most  cases  a  clerk-typist  or 
employed  in  unskilled  or  semi-skilled  work. 

— the  educational  level  of  both  is  grade  10  or  11. 

— the  husband’s  income  is  under  $6000. 

— their  application  was  made  more  than  10  years  after  their 
marriage. 

— in  all  likelihood  they  already  have  a  child  or  children  in  their 
home. 

— they  are  in  most  cases  not  interested  in  adopting  a  child  with 
special  needs. 
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Chapter  VIII 


The  Metis  Problem  as  it 
Relates  to  Adoption 

I.  Relevance  to  Adoption 

No  study  of  adoption  in  Alberta  would  be  adequate  without  re¬ 
ference  to  the  Metis  situation  which  is  becoming-  particularly  acute 
in  view  of  the  increasing  number  of  Metis  children  coming  into  care 
for  whom  there  is  little  hope  of  adoption.  It  is  therefore  relevant  to 
examine  the  Metis  society  which  has  contributed  to  this  situation,  and 
which  is  imposing  an  increasing  burden  on  our  welfare  resources,  and 
may  well  become  the  critical  factor  in  the  future  adoption  program 
in  Alberta. 

The  Metis,  who  are  persons  with  some  Indian  background,  are 
not  a  new  phenomenon  in  our  western  Canadian  society.  Though  our 
awareness  of  it  as  a  problem  may  be  recent,  its  existence  dates  back 
to  the  early  days  of  settlement  in  the  west.  Today  there  are  some 
22,000  Metis  in  Alberta.  Of  these,  20,000  live  in  communities  scat¬ 
tered  throughout  the  province,  and  some  2500  live  in  Metis  colonies 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare.  Each 
group  will  be  examined  briefly  with  respect  to  its  bearing  on  adoption. 

II.  Metis  in  Colonies 

The  establishment  of  Metis  colonies  was  the  major  reform  re¬ 
commended  by  a  Royal  Commission  set  up  by  the  Provincial  govern¬ 
ment  in  1933. 87  Colonies  came  into  being  under  the  Metis  Rehabili¬ 
tation  Act  of  1940, 88  under  which  the  Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council 
is  empowered  to  set  aside  any  unoccupied  public  land  for  establishment 
of  Metis  colonies.  There  are  presently  five  such  colonies  in  northern 
Alberta  in  eight  administrative  units,  supervised  by  a  Colony  Manager 
appointed  by  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  whose  function  is  to 
direct  various  community  projects.  These  include  an  agricultural  pio- 
gram,  cattle  projects,  road  building,  lumbering  and  housing  develop¬ 
ments.  Education  is  provided  up  to  Grade  IX,  and  there  are  presently 

87See  “Royal  Commission  on  Metis  Report”,  1936. 

88Now  contained  in  Revised  Statutes  of  Alberta,  1955,  c.  202. 
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some  50  children  from  the  colonies  attending  high  schools  elsewhere, 
and  one  Metis  girl  is  currently  enrolled  at  University. 

The  writer  visited  the  Metis  Colony  at  Paddle  Prairie  some  500 
miles  north-west  of  Edmonton  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  if  these 
colonies  might  be  developed  as  an  adoptive  resource  for  Metis  children. 

The  following  are  facts  and  impressions  gained  from  this  visit: 

Metis  families  on  colonies  are  much  more  stable  than  those  living 
in  scattered  communities  throughout  the  Province;  housing  is 
better,  as  only  on  colonies  are  houses  provided  with  government 
assistance;  the  young  people  now  leaving  the  colonies  for  edu¬ 
cation  or  work  have  gained  self-respect  from  living  in  a  community 
where  all  are  accepted  as  equal,  in  contrast  with  those  raised  on 
the  fringes  of  white  communities  where  Metis  are  ill-equipped  to 
compete  in  white  society,  and  are  generally  rejected.  Juvenile 
delinquency  and  child  neglect  on  the  colonies  are  practically  non¬ 
existent,  and  illegitimacy  is  much  less  than  among  Metis  else¬ 
where. 

Metis  colonies  will  presumably  go  out  of  existence  when  the  need 
for  them  no  longer  exists,  when  young  people  with  training  and  edu¬ 
cation  can  of  their  own  choice  seek  a  future  elsewhere.  Though  some 
form  of  supervision  may  be  needed  for  some  time  to  come,  the  present 
administrative  structure  may  soon  be  outmoded. 

Nevertheless,  the  pertinent  fact  here  is  that  Metis  colonies  are 
producing  very  few  of  the  illegitimate  or  neglected  children  coming 
into  care  for  adoption. 

As  to  the  possibility  of  the  colonies  providing  adoptive  homes  for 
Metis  children,  there  are  several  practical  difficulties  here.  Though 
the  physical  standards  in  some  homes  might  be  adequate,  the  size  of 
most  Metis  families,  both  on  and  off  the  colonies,  is  still  so  large  as 
to  virtually  eliminate  them  as  an  adoptive  resource.80  Common-law 
households  are  fairly  common,  which  precludes  many  couples  from 
acceptance  as  adoptive  parents. 

For  these  reasons,  there  seems  little  hope  for  some  years  to 
come  for  placement  of  Metis  children  in  homes  of  this  kind. 


8i'Out  of  the  52  families  at  the  Paddle  Prairie  Metis  Colony,  six  had  more  than  10 
children;  fourteen  had  between  7  and  10  children;  16  had  five  to  six  children,  only 
13  had  less  than  five;  there  were  three  childless  couples,  but  two  of  these  were 
common-law  unions. 
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Hi.  Metis  Living  in  Communities 

It  is  estimated  that  some  20,000  Metis  live  in  communities  scat¬ 
tered  throughout  the  Province.  Their  level  of  attainment  on  the 
social  and  economic  scale  is  such  as  already  to  have  imposed  a  heavy 
burden  upon  welfare  resources,  and  will  in  all  likelihood  create  even 
greater  future  problems  especially  in  the  area  of  child  care.  An  as¬ 
sessment  of  the  Metis  situation  is  therefore  necessary  to  any  realistic 
appraisal  of  the  adoption  program  in  Alberta,  and  unless  present 
trends  change,  this  may  well  become  the  most  serious  social  problem 
facing  our  Province  in  the  decades  ahead.  If  the  Metis  society  is 
producing  a  disproportionate  number  of  illegitimate  and  neglected 
children  requiring  adoption,  it  behooves  us  to  examine  the  society 
itself. 

A  very  valuable  study,  and  the  only  one  on  the  Metis  in  Alberta, 
was  completed  in  October  1963  under  the  direction  of  the  Alberta 
Tuberculosis  Association  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  high  incidence 
of  tuberculosis  amongst  the  Indian  and  Metis  population  in  Alberta. 
The  work  was  done  by  the  University  of  Alberta  Committee  for  Social 
Research  under  the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  B.  Y.  Card,  and  the  Report 
is  called  “The  Metis  in  Alberta  Society”.90  Though  the  study  was 
confined  to  the  Metis  residing  in  an  area  on  the  southern  shores  of 
Lesser  Slave  Lake,  its  findings  have  general  application  to  Metis 
throughout  the  Province,  and  a  bearing  on  adoption  and  child-care 
problems.  Frequent  reference  will  be  made  to  this  Report  (referred  to 
herein  as  “the  Card  Report”),  for  which  grateful  acknowledgement 
is  expressed  to  the  authors. 

(1)  ECONOMIC  PROBLEMS 

To  some  extent  unemployment  problems  can  be  explained  by  the 
fact  that  compulsory  school  attendance  has  changed  the  pattern  of  life 
of  the  average  Metis  family.  Instead  of  families  spending  winteis 
on  the  trapline  with  comparative  self-sufficiency,  they  must  now  live 
in  urban  areas  where  their  children  can  attend  school  but  where  em¬ 
ployment  opportunities  are  practically  non-existent.  By  far  the  laige 
majority  of  Metis  living  in  communities  throughout  the  Province  are 
on  permanent  social  allowance.  Though  they  make  up  baiely  U/2% 
of  the  provincial  population,  their  drain  on  welfare  resouices  is  out 
of  all  proportion  to  their  numbers.  Forced  urbanization  has  created 
idleness,  boredom,  unemployment  and  frustration  with  all  the  at- 

0oDistributed  by  the  University  of  Alberta  Book  Store,  Edmonton,  at  a  price  of  $3.00 
plus  mailing  cost. 
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tendant  social  ills  which  become  so  apparent  when  one  visits  these 
areas  today. 

Without  education  or  training,  few  Metis  can  adapt  to  the  econo¬ 
mic  system  under  which  modern  society  operates.  Their  traditional 
occupations  of  fishing  and  trapping  no  longer  insure  self-sufficiency. 
Many  of  them  from  the  north  are  migrating  to  the  sugar-beet  fields 
of  southern  Alberta  for  summer  work,  and  increasing  numbers  are 
choosing  to  remain  there.  Not  only  must  they  face  winter  unemploy¬ 
ment  with  its  attendant  hardships,  but  declining  opportunities  for 
summer  work,  as  machines  increasingly  replace  hand  labor  in  the 
sugar-beet  industry.  Many  families  in  winter  continue  to  live  in  the 
uninsulated  shacks  which  farmers  have  provided  for  summer  laborers. 
The  extent  of  the  problems  arising  from  this  migration  is  reflected 
in  the  caseload  of  the  Lethbridge  Regional  Office.  The  Metis  problem 
in  southern  Alberta  could  very  well  reach  the  acute  level  it  has  in  the 
north  with  increasing  strain  on  child-care  services. 

Adding  to  the  economic  problems  is  the  lack  of  employment  op¬ 
portunities  for  unmarried  Metis  girls  who  are  drifting  to  the  Cities 
in  increasing  numbers,  and  many,  because  of  loneliness  and  frustration, 
become  susceptible  to  some  of  the  worst  influences  of  urban  life.  This 
results  in  increased  illegitimacy  and  further  strains  on  adoption  ser¬ 
vices. 


(2)  EDUCATIONAL  FACTORS 

Education  is  assumed  to  be  the  key  to  economic  improvement.  It, 
in  turn,  is  dependent  upon  other  factors,  such  as  home  life,  motivation 
to  achieve,  adaptability  to  white  society  and  employment  opportunit¬ 
ies.  Since  compulsory  education  of  Metis  has  only  recently  been  en¬ 
forced,  their  impact  on  the  Province’s  educational  system  is  relatively 
new.  For  this  reason,  documentation  of  their  progress  is  scanty. 
However,  a  very  useful  piece  of  research  has  been  done  by  R.  A.  Gorrie, 
Superintendent  of  Schools  at  Lac  la  Biche,  concerning  educational  at¬ 
tainment  of  Metis  in  his  area.  These  findings  though  limited  geo¬ 
graphically  have  general  application  to  most  areas  where  Metis  come 
into  contact  with  white  society.  Education  with  its  attendant  social 
problems,  has  a  bearing  on  the  future  of  child  welfare. 

(a)  School  Attendance 

The  town  of  Lac  la  Biche  has  a  population  of  about  1500.  Its 
school  population  is  approximately  45%  Metis  with  a  high  concentra¬ 
tion  at  the  lower  grade  level.  This  will  necessitate  seven  Grade  I 
classrooms  this  fall  in  place  of  the  present  five.  Metis  pupils  who 
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make  up  54%  of  the  Grade  I  enrolment  drop  to  34%  in  Grade  VII, 
*md  4%  in  Grade  XII. 

(b)  School  Drop-Outs 

Lac  la  Biche,  with  a  high  enrolment  of  Metis,  shows  a  higher 
percentage  of  school  drop-outs  than  that  in  the  surrounding  towns. 
According  to  the  Superintendent’s  figures,  of  the  students  who  drop¬ 
ped  out  of  school  in  the  5-year  period  (1960-1964),  14.7%  dropped  out 
below  Grade  VII,  compared  with  the  provincial  figure  which  shows 
that  only  2.26%  of  provincial  drop-outs  occur  below  Grade  VII. 

The  greatest  number  of  drop-outs  occurs  at  the  Grade  IX  level, 
when  many  pupils  reach  the  age  limit  for  compulsory  school  atten¬ 
dance.  Figures  show  that  18.21%  of  students  who  dropped  out  in 
the  Lac  la  Biche  School  Division  were  at  the  Grade  IX  level,  whereas 
the  provincial  figures  show  that  only  9.46%  of  the  pupils  who  drop 
out  do  so  at  the  Grade  IX  level.  Only  30.99%  of  students  in  Lac  la 
Biche  reach  Grade  XII  prior  to  drop-out,  compared  with  56.75%  for 
the  province.  During  the  current  academic  year  (1964-5),  out  of 
27  students  in  Grade  XII,  only  one  is  Metis. 

The  Superintendent  made  another  interesting  analysis.  Of  the 
total  of  626  pupils  who  had  dropped  out  at  all  grade  levels  in  Lac  la 
Biche  during  the  period  1960  to  1964,  their  situation  as  at  December, 
1964  was  as  follows: 

— Ill  of  them  (or  17.73%)  were  unemployed; 

(the  provincial  average  of  drop-outs  who  are  unemployed  is 
5.73%) 

— 119  of  them  (or  19%)  were  married; 

(the  provincial  average  of  drop-outs  who  were  married  at 
that  date  was  4.24%) 

—106  of  them  (or  16.93%)  were  laborers  or  part-time  workers; 
(the  provincial  average  of  drop-outs  who  are  in  this  category 
was  4.59%). 

In  summary  then,  half  the  drop-outs  at  the  end  of  this  5-year  period 
were  married  or  without  a  job  or  had  only  a  part-time  job.  As  to 
those  who  dropped  out  below  the  Grade  VII  level,  14%  of  them  were 
found  to  be  in  penal  institutions,  whereas  only  4%  of  provincial  drop¬ 
outs  below  Grade  VII  were  in  penal  institutions.  It  was  found  too 
that  a  larger  percentage  of  Lac  la  Biche  drop-outs  remain  in  the 
area  than  is  true  of  surrounding  towns,  which  means  that  unemploy¬ 
ment  becomes  concentrated  in  the  one  district. 
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The  relevance  of  the  foregoing  to  adoption  is  that  the  pattern  of 
ochool  attendance  and  drop-outs  is  an  indication  of  the  lack  of  pre¬ 
paration  of  Metis  youth  for  adult  responsibilities.  Inadequate  edu¬ 
cation  and  training,  unemployment  and  idleness  are  at  the  root  of 
many  social  ills  which  produce  illegitimacy  and  neglected  children  later 
on,  bringing  more  children  into  care  with  the  attendant  difficulty  of 
adoption.  No  study  of  adoption  is  complete  without  cognizance  of 
this  fact  and  the  social  conditions  that  produce  it. 

(3)  SOCIAL  FACTORS 

It  is  in  this  area  that  the  seriousness  of  the  Metis  problem  be¬ 
comes  evident  and  its  impact  on  the  adoption  program  more  marked. 

(a)  Home  Situations 

All  Metis  communities  have  a  large  number  of  common-law  house¬ 
holds,  which  vary  from  temporary  “shacking  up”  arrangements,  which 
may  change  several  times  in  six  months,  to  those  with  a  relative  de¬ 
gree  of  permanence,  though  none  have  either  legal  or  religious  sanc¬ 
tion.  According  to  the  Card  Report,  “some  of  the  largest  and  ap¬ 
parently  most  stable  Metis  and  mixed  families  are  of  this  type”.91 
There  seems  to  be  little  desire  even  on  the  part  of  young  Metis  couples 
to  go  through  a  form  of  legal  marriage.  The  type  of  household  they 
operate  has  a  bearing  on  patterns  of  child-rearing,  which  tend  to  be 
more  permissive,  with  children  more  frequently  out  of  control.02  Since 
so  many  Metis  families  live  in  conditions  of  acute  household  poverty, 
this  too  has  a  bearing  on  family  life.93 

(b)  Social  Habits 

It  is  the  idleness  of  Metis  youth,  evidenced  by  the  large  numbers 
who  loaf  about  the  streets,  cafes  and  hotel  lobbies  in  small  communit¬ 
ies,  which  strikes  the  visitor  as  evidence  of  a  social  malaise.  Beer 
drinking  is  known  to  be  the  main  social  outlet  in  Metis  communities, 
concerning  which  the  Card  Report  offers  some  interesting  data.  In 
the  district  covered  by  that  Report,  it  was  found  that  beer  consump¬ 
tion  for  1960  amounted  to  $77  per  person,  compared  to  $39  per  person 
for  the  rest  of  the  Province,  indicating  that  the  per  capital  expenditure 
in  that  predominantly  Metis  area  is  roughly  double  that  for  the  Pro¬ 
vince  as  a  whole.94 


eiCard  Report,  p.  236. 
02Ibid.,  p.  175. 

03Ibid.,  p.  220-1. 
94Ibid.,  p.  177. 
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As  a  further  indication  of  the  social  patterns  of  Metis,  the  Ed¬ 
monton  Welfare  Council  in  March,  1965  compiled  the  following*  data 
with  respect  to  people  of  Indian  ancestry  in  the  City  of  Edmonton. 
Though  they  comprise  only  three-quarters  of  1%  of  the  population 
of  Edmonton,  they  appear  statistically  as  follows: 

— 30%  of  the  wards  supervised  by  the  City  of  Edmonton  Welfare 
Department  are  of  Indian  ancestry; 

— 25%  of  the  caseload  of  The  Children’s  Aid  Section  of  the 
Edmonton  Welfare  Department  are  of  Indian  ancestry; 

— 30.3%  of  the  public  assistance  caseload  of  the  Edmonton  Re¬ 
gional  Office  of  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  are  of 
Indian  ancestry; 

— 33%  of  the  female  Juvenile  Court  offenders  in  Edmonton,  and 
5%  to  10%  of  Family  Court  cases  involve  people  of  Indian 
ancestry ; 

— 30%  of  the  male  population  of  Fort  Saskatchewan  Provincial 
Gaol  are  of  Indian  ancestry ; 

— 75%  of  the  female  population  of  the  Fort  Saskatchewan  Pro¬ 
vincial  Gaol  are  of  Indian  ancestry,  and  this  is  the  only  jail 
for  female  prisoners  in  the  Province. 


(c)  Population  Increase  and  Illegitimacy 

An  examination  of  the  caseload  (largely  Metis)  at  the  Lac  la 
Biche  Regional  Office  as  at  March  1,  1965,  showed  that  one  out  of 
every  three  families  on  the  welfare  caseload  involved  either  common- 
law  marriages  or  unwed  mothers.  In  the  Fort  Vermilion  area  in 
northern  Alberta  (almost  entirely  Metis)  out  of  40  families  receiv¬ 
ing  social  allowance,  15  were  unmarried  mothers  with  children  ranging 
in  number  from  one  to  six. 

The  rate  of  illegitimacy  among  Metis  has  reached  shocking  pro¬ 
portions  which  will  be  illustrated  by  case  histories  which  follow. 

In  1964,  one  out  of  every  4.8  registered  births  in  Lac  la  Biche 
was  illegitimate.  Not  included  in  this  statistic  are  those  born  in  out¬ 
lying  areas  whose  births  are  not  registered,  or  those  born  of  common- 
law  unions  where  parents  frequently  classify  themselves  as  “married”. 
Rarely  are  illegitimate  Metis  children  surrendered:  they  are  raised 
with  the  unwed  mother  in  her  parents’  home  or  with  relatives,  or  by 
the  unmarried  mother  herself.  Only  4  surrenders  are  recorded  at  the 
Lac  la  Biche  Regional  Office  in  the  4-year  period  from  1960  to  1964. 
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The  conclusion  must  therefore  be  drawn  that  the  thousand  Metis 
children  presently  listed  as  permanent  wards  represent  only  a  fraction 
of  the  number  of  illegitimate  Metis  babies  being  born.  So  long  as 
there  is  no  stigma  to  illegitimacy,  which  is  true  in  Metis  communities, 
these  illegitimate  children  are  likely  to  continue  being  raised  by  re¬ 
latives.  However,  once  Metis  girls  leave  their  communities  and  come 
to  the  City,  as  they  are  now  doing  in  increasing  numbers,  their  contact 
with  white  culture,  its  attitude  towards  illegitimacy  and  the  difficulty 
of  providing  for  a  child  in  the  city,  will  lead  to  more  surrenders.  Those 
now  coming  into  care  represent  only  a  small  percentage  of  illegiti¬ 
mate  children  being  born,  and  who,  with  increasing  urbanization  will 
be  surrendered  in  future.  Such  is  the  Metis  situation  as  it  affects 
the  adoption  program  in  Alberta. 

Reference  will  now  be  made  to  a  few  case  histories  to  illustrate 
the  extent  of  illegitimacy  among  Metis  and  its  effect  on  adoption.  All 
these  cases  have  been  authenticated  by  examination  of  files  at  regional 
offices  and  by  personal  visitations.  The  identity  of  the  communities 
or  the  individuals  is  not  disclosed. 

In  one  community  the  writer  visited  the  homes  of  three  Metis 
sisters  who,  amongst  them,  have  produced  a  total  of  28  illegitimate 
children,  all  in  receipt  of  social  allowance.  The  first  home  was  a  2- 
room  shack  occupied  by  14  people,  including  the  unwed  mother  and 
7  of  her  illegitimate  children  and  other  relatives.  The  older  illegiti¬ 
mate  children  had  left  home  or  were  married.  The  unwed  mother, 
now  a  woman  of  39,  was  pregnant  again.  All  her  children  have  mul¬ 
tiple  fathers. 

Her  sister,  aged  44,  had  a  relatively  stable  common-law  relation¬ 
ship  over  the  years  with  a  railway  worker,  but  he  now  appears  to 
have  left  her.  Two  of  her  illegitimate  children  were  at  home,  three 
others  at  school  and  two  older  ones  away.  The  mother  recently  had 
a  hysterectomy. 

The  third  sister  is  mentally  disturbed  and  has  a  drinking  problem. 
At  the  age  of  41  she  is  pregnant  again.  She  has  four  illegitimate 
children  at  home  and  two  older  ones  away.  She  cannot  say  with  cer¬ 
tainty  who  the  fathers  of  her  children  are.  Her  older  daughter  al¬ 
ready  has  two  illegitimate  children,  and  one  of  her  sons  has  fathered 
illegitimate  children. 

Briefly  this  situation  can  be  summarized  as  follows:  28  illegiti¬ 
mate  children  born  of  three  Metis  sisters,  two  of  whom  are  pregnant 
again  and  each  with  more  child-bearing  years  ahead.  Some  of  these 
illegitimate  children  have  themselves  become  unmarried  parents  il- 
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lustrating*  how  the  pattern  of  illegitimacy  perpetuates  itself.  No 
mention  was  made  in  any  of  these  cases  of  additional  children  who 
were  born  and  may  have  died,  but  it  is  presumed  there  may  have 
been  some  of  these. 

Another  instance  concerned  a  Metis  woman,  who  was  married 
in  1926  and  separated  six  months  later,  and  since  then  has  produced 
12  illegitimate  children  with  multiple  fathers.  Her  own  daughters 
have  produced  15  more  illegitimate  children  (one  daughter  has  nine, 
another  six)  ;  and  one  of  her  sons  has  fathered  three  illegitimate  chil¬ 
dren.  This  woman,  now  53  years  old,  lives  in  a  three-room  shack 
with  four  of  her  own  illegitimate  children  and  three  of  her  daughter’s 
illegitimate  children. 

There  is  another  case  of  a  Metis  woman  who  was  married  and 
deserted,  then  lived  in  common  law  for  18  years  and  is  now  deserted 
again.  She  has  11  illegitimate  children,  and  the  oldest  daughter  has 
an  illegitimate  child.  All  are  living  with  the  mother.  An  even  more 
pathetic  case  is  that  of  a  Metis  woman,  married  and  deserted,  now  with 
10  illegitimate  children,  and  a  13-year-old  daughter  who  recently  be¬ 
came  an  unwed  mother. 

Cases  where  Metis  parents  have  gone  off  and  left  their  children 
for  two  and  three  weeks  without  any  information  as  to  their  where¬ 
abouts  are  not  uncommon  in  regional  office  caseloads.  When  the  par¬ 
ents  are  finally  located,  it  usually  appears  they  have  been  on  a  pro¬ 
longed  drinking  spree. 

Many  instances  appear  in  regional  office  files  of  the  standards  of 
moral  conduct  which  prevail  in  many  Metis  communities.  For  example, 
Metis  children  at  a  very  young  age  are  known  to  indulge  in  sexual  re¬ 
lations,  explained  partly  by  the  fact  that  where  families  of  ten  occupy 
a  one-bedroom  shack,  children  frequently  see  their  parents  engaged 
in  the  sexual  act,  the  meaning  of  which  is  never  explained,  and  which 
they  regard  as  something  to  be  indulged  in  at  will.  The  writer  exa¬ 
mined  a  statement  at  one  of  the  regional  offices  wherein  a  Metis  girl 
at  the  age  of  12  related  in  detail  32  occasions  in  the  previous  two 
years  in  which  she  had  intercourse  with  13  different  boys  ranging  in 
age  of  15  to  24  years.  From  her  frank  account  of  these  incidents, 
there  was  no  evidence  of  love  making,  only  of  the  act  of  intercourse 
itself.  Most  of  these  incidents  took  place  in  the  bush  near  her  home 
after  school  or  in  the  early  evening  on  her  way  to  a  girl  friend’s  house. 
She  related  also  the  occasion  when  her  grandfather,  aged  74,  offered 
her  a  dollar  to  have  intercourse,  to  which  she  consented  and  received 
the  dollar.  The  last  entry  in  this  particular  file  showed  that  this 
girl,  then  aged  16,  living  at  common  law  with  a  man  in  another  corn- 
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munity,  was  about  to  have  a  second  illegitimate  child,  and  was  being 
sent  to  Edmonton  for  treatment  for  venereal  disease. 

Instances  of  this  kind  can  be  related  without  number  —  the  case, 
for  example,  of  the  Metis  family  of  10  children  where  one  daughter 
had  5  illegitimate  children  and  her  sister  3,  all  living  together  in  the 
one  house  with  the  parents,  and  all  in  receipt  of  public  assistance. 

Such  cases  are  far  from  exceptional,  and  only  a  chronology  of 
them  can  demonstrate  the  extent  of  the  social  problem  involved,  in 
the  light  of  which  the  future  adoption  program  in  this  province  must 
be  assessed. 

IV.  Remedies 


(1)  Economic  and  Social 

Wherein  lies  the  answer? — partly  through  the  Community  Deve¬ 
lopment  Program  initiated  a  year  ago  by  the  Provincial  government 
and  partly  through  industry.  Providing  jobs  is  important,  but  at  the 
same  time  something  needs  to  be  done  to  upgrade  family  life,  to  help 
Metis  women  in  the  simple  tasks  of  homemaking,  how  to  manage  an 
income,  prepare  proper  meals  despite  inadequate  facilities,  establish  a 
routine  for  getting  children  to  bed  and  off  to  school.  Because  most 
Metis  women  are  hopelessly  inadequate  housekeepers,  something  in 
the  nature  of  a  homemaker  service  might  be  established  with  special¬ 
ly  selected  homemakers  working  with  a  dozen  families  at  a  time  for 
two  or  three  months,  then  moving  on  to  assist  another  group.  Such 
a  project  should  be  eligible  for  financial  aid  through  the  Welfare 
Grants  Division  of  the  federal  Department  of  Health  and  Welfare. 

Help  can  also  come  through  industry,  of  which  there  are  several 
recent  examples.  In  granting  the  franchise  for  development  of  the 
Fort  McMurray  oil  sands,  the  provincial  government  stipulated  that 
the  company  employ  local  labor,  which  is  largely  Indian  and  Metis. 
At  the  time  of  writing,  about  100  Metis  were  so  employed  with  pro¬ 
spect  for  ultimate  employment  of  several  hundred  more.  Vocational 
in-service  training  in  basic  skills  is  being  provided  at  a  school  esta¬ 
blished  there  by  the  provincial  government.  Improvements  are  al¬ 
ready  apparent  in  the  food  and  clothing  of  Metis  children,  and  in  their 
school  attendance,  though  housing  is  very  inadequate.  Another  ex¬ 
ample  is  the  pulp  plant  at  Hinton,  where  under  a  joint  project  involv¬ 
ing  the  pulp  industry  and  federal  and  provincial  departments,  thirty 
Indian  and  Metis  families  will  be  moved  into  the  area  to  take  jobs 
as  pulp  cutters. 
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These  are  encouraging  illustrations  of  what  can  be  done  by  in¬ 
dustry  and  government  working  together  to  insure  that  native  peoples 
share  in  the  development  of  natural  resources. 

(2)  Population  Control 

Obviously  no  program,  however  costly,  can  effect  the  desired  im¬ 
provement  in  the  Metis  situation  without  some  control  over  popu¬ 
lation.  High  birth  rate  and  widespread  illegitimacy  among  Metis  are 
creating  problems  for  this  generation,  which  if  not  arrested  now  can 
become  insoluble  in  the  next.  The  subject  has  both  legal  and  religious 
implications,  but  a  realistic  appraisal  must  nevertheless  be  made.  The 
subject  of  “Family  Planning”  is  discussed  elsewhere  in  this  Report.05 
Brief  reference  will  be  made  here  to  its  application  to  Metis. 

From  opinions  expressed  by  those  closest  to  the  problem,  there 
is  only  one  answer  to  the  mounting  birth  rate  and  that  is  birth  control. 
The  increase  in  numbers  of  unwanted  babies,  both  legitimate  and  il¬ 
legitimate,  renders  ineffective  most  of  the  work  done  by  welfare  agenc¬ 
ies,  quite  apart  from  the  hopeless  future  in  store  for  most  of  these 
children.  Under  the  Criminal  Code  of  Canada,  no  information  on 
birth  control  can  be  given  by  welfare  workers,  even  on  request.  Some 
of  the  resulting  social  problems  became  apparent  in  a  discussion  which 
the  writer  had  with  Dr.  Mary  Percy  Jackson  at  her  home  at  Keg  River 
on  the  Mackenzie  highway,  500  miles  north  of  Edmonton.  She  came 
to  the  district  in  1931  as  a  young  medical  graduate  from  England,  and 
for  most  of  the  past  34  years  has  been  the  only  medical  doctor  in  a 
very  wide  area  populated  mainly  by  Metis.  When  she  first  came  to 
the  area,  Metis  women  were  having  ten  to  fifteen  children,  but  rarely 
did  more  than  three  survive  due  to  high  infant  mortality.  Today  they 
are  having  just  as  many  children,  and  all  are  surviving.  She  has 
known  in  her  practice  many  Metis  women  who  have  not  had  a  men¬ 
strual  period  in  ten  years  because  pregnancies  follow  in  such  quick 
succession.  Because  they  marry  at  an  early  age,  their  child-bearing 
years  permit  as  many  as  16  children.  Efforts  to  raise  living  standards 
will  accomplish  little  unless  there  is  some  control  over  the  population 
explosion.  In  an  address  before  an  Edmonton  audience  last  February, 
Dr.  Jackson  made  the  following  comment: 

“In  an  age  when  automation  is  already  taking  away  jobs  on  farm  and 
sawmills,  demanding  fewer  workers  with  greater  skills,  the  population 
explosion  in  Metis  and  Indians  is  producing  vast  numbers  of  children 
who  will  have  no  place  in  the  economic  world  of  the  future.” 

At  a  time  when  the  higher  levels  of  our  society  are  becoming 
more  selective  in  the  size  of  families,  the  Metis  population  is  becoming 
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more  prolific.  This  could  lead  to  a  serious  imbalance  in  population  in 
the  next  30  years. 

The  foregoing-  analysis,  though  broad  in  scope,  is  pertinent  to  a 
full  understanding  of  the  impact  of  Metis  society  on  future  adoption 
planning. 

V.  Implications  for  the  Adoption  Program 

(1)  There  is  little  possibility  in  this  generation  of  developing  Metis 
homes  as  an  adoption  resource. 

(2)  The  number  of  Metis  children  surrendered  for  adoption  will  in¬ 
crease  with  increased  urbanization. 

(3)  The  pattern  of  life  for  Metis  youth  offers  little  preparation  for 
adult  responsibilities,  and  is  likely  to  result  in  increased  numbers 
of  neglected  and  illegitimate  children  requiring  adoption. 

(4)  The  high  birth  rate  and  illegitimacy  among  Metis  will  be  a 
major  factor  in  future  adoption  planning,  and  its  seriousness 
could  lead  to  a  breakdown  of  the  whole  adoption  program. 

RECOMMENDATION  #25 

(1)  Efforts  should  be  made  to  upgrade  the  skill  of  Metis  women 
in  their  homes  by  employment  of  visiting  homemakers; 

(2)  The  Community  Development  Program  of  the  provincial  govern¬ 
ment  should  be  greatly  expanded  in  Metis  communities  to  im¬ 
prove  economic  standards. 

(3)  Industry  and  government  must  cooperate  in  providing  employ¬ 
ment  for  Metis  in  the  development  of  local  natural  resources ; 

(4)  A  greater  public  awareness  is  needed  of  the  social  implications 
of  the  population  explosion  amongst  Metis  and  its  bearing  on 
the  future  adoption  program. 
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Chapter  IX 


The  Indian  Problem 

I.  Introduction 

This  Chapter  is  intended  as  an  examination  of  some  of  the  factors 
which  apply  particularly  to  Indians,  apart  from  those  outlined  in  the 
preceding  Chapter  as  applicable  to  Metis.  Generally  speaking,  all  of 
the  problems  affecting  Metis  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  Indian 
population,  oftentimes  in  more  acute  form.  This  is  true  in  such  mat¬ 
ters  as  housing  arrangements,  size  of  families,  illegitimacy,  lack  of 
employment,  liquor  infractions,  school  drop-outs  and  delinquency. 

The  full  impact  of  the  Indian  situation  confronted  the  people  of 
Alberta  in  February  of  this  year  when  over  100  Indians  from  northern 
reservations  travelled  some  600  miles  to  Edmonton  to  stage  a  demon¬ 
stration  at  the  Provincial  Legislative  Buildings.  They  were  protest¬ 
ing  what  they  described  as  unbearable  living  conditions  in  the  Hay 
Lake  Indian  reserve.  Though  treaty  Indians  are  a  federal  respon¬ 
sibility,  the  protest  march  resulted  in  a  federal-provincial  team  being 
sent  into  the  area  to  investigate. 

II.  Population  Trends 

The  Indian  problem  has  two  aspects,  with  jurisdictional  differ¬ 
ences.  Indians  on  reserves  are  exclusively  the  responsibility  of  the 
federal  government;  those  who  have  left  the  reserves  become  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  province.  Future  policy  will  probably  be  towards 
eventual  assumption  of  all  responsibility  by  the  Provinces.  In  Alberta 
there  are  approximately  20,000  Indians  living  on  reserves  and  about 
3000  off  reserves,  so  that  the  provincial  Indian  population  roughly  ap¬ 
proximates  that  of  the  Metis. 

The  total  Indian  population  in  Canada  (on  and  off  reserves)  is 
approximately  200,000.  They  are  the  fastest-growing  ethnic  group 
in  Canada  with  a  population  increase  of  3.3%  annually,  which  is  more 
than  double  that  of  the  general  population.06  The  rate  of  increase  for 
Alberta  is  even  larger:  4.3%  in  1963  over  the  1962  population  figures.97 
The  Indian  population  in  Alberta  rose  from  13,000  to  22,000  in  the 
period  1949  to  1964,  which  represents  an  increase  of  64.7%  in  a  15- 

9ogg0  Booklet  issued  by  the  Indian  Affairs  Branch,  entitled  Facts  and  Figures  , 
September,  1964,  p.  2. 
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year  period.98  Here  again  the  population  explosion  amongst  Indians, 
both  on  and  off  the  reserves,  has  serious  social  and  economic  im¬ 
plications  for  the  future. 


III.  Education 

The  educational  program  for  Indians  follows  a  slightly  different 
pattern  than  for  Metis  since  Indian  children  attend  both  reserve  schools 
and  provincial  schools.  Government  policy  is  directed  toward  com¬ 
plete  integration  of  educational  facilities,  which  will  lead  to  the  even¬ 
tual  disappearance  of  reserve  schools.  Figures  for  1964  for  Alberta 
show  approximately  4300  Indian  children  attending  Indian  schools 
and  2200  attending  provincial  schools.99  Distribution  by  grades  across 
Canada  shows  the  following  pattern  of  drop-outs.100 

Enrolment  of  Indian  Pupils  in  Canada 
INDIAN  SCHOOLS— January,  1964 
(figures  to  the  nearest  hundred) 


Grade  I  —  5000 

II  —  4900 

III  —  4500 

IV  —  4000 

V  —  3300 

VI  —  2700 


VII  —  1900 

VIII  —  1100 

IX  —  400 


X  —  200 

XI  —  79 

XII  —  52 


It  will  be  noted  there  is  a  sharp  drop-off  in  enrolment  at  the  Grade  VI 
level,  and  again  at  Grade  IX.  Offsetting  these  trends  is  the  fact  that 
68  Indian  students  were  shown  as  enrolled  in  Canadian  universities  in 
1963-1964. 101  There  are  presently  four  Indian  students  in  attendance 
at  the  University  of  Alberta. 


n7Ibid.,  p.  2. 
08Ibid.,  p.  2. 
81,Ibid.,  p.  41. 
100Ibid.,  p.  42 
101Ibid.,  p.  43 
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IV.  Permanent  Wards 


There  has  been  a  sharp  increase  across  Canada  in  the  number 
of  Indian  children  being  taken  into  care  on  neglect  proceedings.  The 
figures  for  1964  show  3360  Indian  children  in  care  in  Canada,  com¬ 
pared  to  1257  in  1959. 102  In  Alberta,  as  of  April,  1965  there  were  79 
Indian  permanent  wards,  many  of  whom  belong  to  large  family  groups. 
One-third  of  them  are  over  12  years  of  age.  All  of  them  represent 
cases  of  gross  neglect.  Since  the  Department  can  attempt  only  mini¬ 
mal  protection  services  on  reserves,  and  since  facilities  for  placement  of 
Indian  children  are  limited,  they  are  apprehended  only  as  a  last  resort. 


V.  Adoptive  Possibilities  on  Reserves 

Consideration  has  been  given  as  to  the  possibility  of  adoption  of 
Indian  or  Metis  children  on  reserves.  The  following  difficulties  appear : 

(1)  Indian  families  are  already  large  — 

On  examining  the  treaty  list  for  the  Blood  Indian  Reserve 
(the  largest  Indian  Reserve  in  Canada,  roughly  4000  people), 
which  is  on  file  at  the  Lethbridge  Regional  Office,  the  aver¬ 
age  size  of  family  on  the  reserve  is  five  children,  with  some 
running  as  high  as  13,  with  several  child-bearing  years 
remaining. 

(2)  Common-law  marriages  are  prevalent  — 

This  is  of  course  an  absolute  bar  to  adoption.  A  recent  appli¬ 
cation  by  an  Indian  couple  for  private  adoption  had  to  be 
rejected  because  the  couple  were  not  legally  married. 

(3)  Some  tribes,  particularly  the  Blood  Indians,  are  reluctant  to 
accept  a  child  not  of  their  own  Band,  because  the  latter  would 
not  be  eligible  for  the  substantial  band  benefits  which  ac¬ 
crue  to  members.  This  becomes  a  financial  deterrent  to 
adoption  of  children  from  outside  the  Band.  Most  unmar¬ 
ried  mothers  prefer  to  keep  their  illegitimate  children  for 
these  and  other  financial  benefits,  including  family  allowance. 

(4)  Most  Indian  families  have  low  living  standards  due  to  econo¬ 
mic  insecurity — 

There  is  some  improvement  here  with  an  extensive  building 
program  on  the  reserves  for  varying  types  of  homes,  but  apart 
from  electricity  in  some,  they  are  not  modern  in  any  way. 


102Ibid.,  p.  23. 
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In  some  areas  (notably  the  Blood  Reserve)  serious  water 
shortages  exist,  and  some  residents  haul  water  in  barrels  by 
truck  a  distance  of  twenty  miles.  With  water  in  such  short 
supply,  standards  of  cleanliness  cannot  be  high. 

m 

Thus,  there  is  little  likelihood  of  developing  the  reserves  as  a 
source  of  adoptive  homes,  in  this  generation  at  least. 

There  is  considerable  agitation  these  days  to  abolish  the  reserves 
because  they  promote  segregation  and  discrimination  and  foster  pater¬ 
nalism.  It  might  be  well  to  examine  how  much  of  this  agitation  is 
white-inspired,  and  whether  the  Indians  themselves  in  their  present 
state  of  preparedness  favor  their  abolition.  The  answer  to  the  Indian 
problem  does  not  lie,  as  some  would  suggest,  in  simply  abolishing  the 
reserves.  The  negro  experience  in  the  United  States  has  shown  how 
empty  a  thing  freedom  can  be.  The  transition  to  life  off  the  reserves 
must  be  gradual,  with  an  enlightened  plan  of  preparation. 


VI.  Private  Adoptions 

When  it  comes  to  private  adoptions,103  which  are  on  the  increase, 
a  different  set  of  standards  applies  and  the  home  is  judged  on  the 
basis  of  acceptable  Indian  standards.  Most  applications  for  private 
adoption  are  made  after  the  child  has  been  living,  possibly  since  in¬ 
fancy,  with  relatives,  and  he  may  be  eight  or  ten  years  old.  Having 
only  recently  heard  of  adoption,  more  Indians  are  now  applying  to 
adopt  these  children.  Figures  on  adoption  of  Indian  children  in  Al¬ 
berta  are  set  out  in  the  Indian  Affairs  booklet  referred  to  above,  and 
are  as  follows: 

NUMBER  OF  INDIAN  CHILDREN  ADOPTED  IN  ALBERTA 


Year  Adopted  by  Indians  Adopted  by  Non-Indians  Total 


1961- 1962  . 13  3  16 

1962- 1963  .  2  1  3 

1963- 1964  .  20  7  27 


Total  for  the  3  year  period  .  46 


It  will  be  seen  from  these  figures  that  private  adoptions  increased 
markedly  in  the  year  last  shown,  and  there  were  7  adoptions  by  non- 
Indians.  Further  details  on  adoption  of  Indian  children  in  white 
homes  are  set  out  elsewhere  in  this  Report.104 

103Explained  in  Chapter  II  of  this  Report. 
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Though  the  number  of  Indian  children  presently  in  care  is  small, 
if  jurisdiction  over  Indian  affairs  were  to  be  transferred  to  the  pro¬ 
vinces,  as  is  presently  contemplated,  there  would  be  need  for  a  vast  in¬ 
crease  in  child-care  services  including  the  need  for  adoptive  homes. 
The  Indian  population  with  its  high  incidence  of  neglect  and  illegiti¬ 
macy,  will  make  demands  on  welfare  services  far  in  excess  of  their 
proportionate  numbers.  This  is  a  matter  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  plan¬ 
ning  future  adoption  programs. 

The  need  to  upgrade  Indian  standards  is  obvious.  Much  the  same 
type  of  community  development  as  that  described  in  the  previous 
Chapter  is  being  initiated  by  the  federal  government  to  aid  Indians  on 
reserves.  In  areas  populated  by  both  Indian  and  Metis,  joint  federal- 
provincial  community  development  programs  are  in  operation.  This 
is  the  long-term  plan  for  improvement.  The  philosophy  expressed  in 
the  following  newspaper  editorial  is  pertinent:105 

“We  know  beyond  question  today  that  in  the  long  run,  it 
costs  far  less  to  educate  the  ignorant,  to  integrate  the  alienat¬ 
ed,  to  find  work  for  the  jobless,  to  salvage  the  impoverished, 
than  to  leave  them  as  they  are  and  keep  them  alive  on  the 
dole”. 


VII.  Conclusions 

FINDINGS  AND  RECOMMENDATION  #26 

(1)  Most  of  the  problems  affecting  Metis  apply  with  equal  force  to 
the  Indian  population,  oftentimes  in  more  acute  form; 

(2)  Various  factors  militate  against  use  of  Indian  reserves  as  a 
source  of  adoptive  homes; 

(3)  If  jurisdiction  over  Indian  affairs  were  to  pass  to  the  provinces, 
as  presently  contemplated,  provision  would  have  to  be  made  for 
greatly-expanded  child-care  services,  including  a  substantial  in¬ 
crease  in  adoptive  home  resources. 

104See  Chapter  V,  sub-heading  “Indian  Children  \ 

105Edmonton  Journal,  editorial,  February  23,  1965. 
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Chapter  X 


Supportive  Services  to  the 
Adoption  Program 

This  Chapter  deals  with  various  services  on  which  the  adoption 
program  depends.  Three  types  of  child-care  facilities  must  be  avail¬ 
able  for  children  awaiting  adoption,  and  for  those  for  whom  adoption 
is  unlikely  or  undesirable.  These  are: 

I.  Foster  Homes 

II.  Group  Homes 

III.  Institutions. 

A  fourth  service  related  to  adoption  is  counselling  of  unmarried 
mothers.  Adequate  provision  for  each  of  these  is  a  necessary  adjunct 
to  an  adoption  program. 


I.  Foster  Homes 

By  far  the  largest  number  of  unadopted  children  live  in  foster 
homes.  Out  of  some  2900  permanent  wards  in  Alberta,  approximately 
2300  are  in  foster  homes.  This  is  regarded  as  the  best  form  of  sub¬ 
stitute  care  for  the  unadopted  child  in  that  it  provides  the  closest  ap¬ 
proximation  to  normal  family  life.106  To  adjust  to  it,  the  child  must 
be  capable  of  forming  close  personal  relations  and  participating  in 
family  living.  It  is  not  suitable  for  the  child  with  behaviour  problems 
requiring  specialized  treatment,  or  for  the  adolescent  rebelling  against 
parental  authority.  Though  some  children  in  foster  homes  are  short¬ 
term  cases,  such  as  infants  awaiting  clearance  for  adoption,  or  chil¬ 
dren  overcoming  physical  or  emotional  handicaps  preparatory  to  adop¬ 
tion,  the  vast  majority  consists  of  those  for  whom  foster-home  living 
is  the  accepted  way  of  life  from  childhood  to  termination  of  wardship 
at  21. 

It  costs  approximately  $1300  annually  to  maintain  a  child  in  a 
foster  home.  The  cost  of  raising  a  child  from  infancy  to  adulthood  is 
estimated  at  $27,000,  whether  it  be  in  the  child’s  own  home  or  in  a 
foster  home  at  taxpayers’  expense.107 

106Child  Welfare  League  of  America  “Standards  of  Adoption  Care  ;  Canadian  Welfare 
Council,  “Foster  Home  Care”. 

107“The  Vancouver  Province”,  July  25,  1964,  quoting  comments  by  the  Supervisor  or 
Adoption  Placements,  B.C.  Department  of  Social  Welfare. 
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In  Alberta  there  are  some  2000  foster  homes  supervised  by  the 
provincial  government  for  temporary  and  permanent  wards,  as  well 
as  approximately  200  others  operated  by  the  Cities  of  Edmonton  and 
Calgary  for  their  own  temporary  wards  who  number  about  400.  Tem¬ 
porary  wards  under  the  supervision  of  the  Province  number  approxi¬ 
mately  2700  at  any  one  time.  These  will  either  return  to  their  parents 
on  review  of  their  cases,  which  is  done  at  least  once  a  year,  or  even¬ 
tually  be  added  to  the  2900  permanent  wards  already  in  government 
care.  Thus,  the  Province  at  any  one  time  must  provide  facilities  for 
over  5000  children,  at  least  half  of  whom  are  permanent  wards.  This 
figure  is  equivalent  to  the  total  population  of  Wetaskiwin,  or  the 
combined  populations  of  Peace  River  and  Pincher  Creek;  or  the  com¬ 
bined  populations  of  Vermilion  and  Vegreville.  These  figures  give 
some  idea  of  the  extent  of  facilities  required  to  provide  for  children 
in  care. 

To  be  accepted  as  foster  parents,  interested  persons  apply  to  their 
local  regional  office.  Both  husband  and  wife  are  interviewed,  char¬ 
acter  references  are  checked,  and  tv/o  or  three  visits  are  made  to  the 
home.  From  this  the  caseworker  decides  whether  the  home  is  suit¬ 
able  for  any  child,  and  if  so  what  type  of  child.  This  decision  is  re¬ 
viewed  by  the  regional  office  supervisor  and  referred  to  Central 
Office  for  final  approval.108  The  qualifications  for  foster  parenthood 
as  stated  in  the  Geneva  Standards  of  Child  Placing  (1938)  include  the 
following:  emotional  stability,  stable  marital  relations,  a  fondness  for 
children,  a  capacity  for  giving  without  expectation  of  immediate  re¬ 
turn,  reputable  character,  good  ethical  standards. 

Comments  are  occasionally  heard  that  foster  parents  are  more 
interested  in  the  money  returns  than  in  the  welfare  of  children  placed 
in  their  care.  An  examination  of  the  schedule  of  fees,  however,  re¬ 
veals  how  very  modest  they  are  in  terms  of  time  and  care  expended 
in  the  upbringing  of  a  child.100  The  desire  to  earn  supplemental  in¬ 
come  is  not  an  improper  motive,  provided  it  is  combined  with  a  basic 
love  and  understanding  of  children. 

The  Superintendent  of  Child  Welfare  circulated  a  questionnaire  to 
all  foster  parents  in  Alberta  in  1963.  In  the  answers  received  few  com¬ 
plained  about  inadequate  remuneration;  some  rural  foster  parents 


10sChild  Welfare  Policy  Manual,  “Foster  Home  Care”,  p.  1. 

109Board  fees  range  from  $1.40  per  day  for  a  child  under  12  to  $2.20  per  day  for  a 
child  aged  16  to  21  (that  is,  from  $42  to  $66  per  month);  plus  clothing  allowance 
of  $4  to  $8  per  month  depending  on  the  age  of  the  child,  with  an  extra  clothing 
allowance  in  spring  and  fall;  plus  family  allowance  cheque  after  the  child  has  been 
in  the  home  over  a  year. 
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thought  they  were  being  “overpaid” ;  but  a  number  of  city  foster 
parents  had  difficulties  financing.  As  a  result  of  this  questionnaire 
foster-home  rates  were  increased  for  teenagers,  and  the  additional 
clothing  allowance  granted  for  spring  and  fall. 

Due  to  prevailing  community  attitudes,  foster  parents  do  not 
enjoy  much  status.  Foster  homes  are  mostly  concentrated  in  the 
poorer  sections  of  cities  and  at  marginal  income  levels.  From  a  spot- 
check  by  the  writer  of  foster  homes  in  Edmonton  the  standards  seem¬ 
ed  surprisingly  good.  It  is  known  that  prior  to  1958  due  to  the  de¬ 
sperate  need  for  foster  homes,  the  policy  was  to  accept  almost  anyone 
who  applied.  Today,  nearly  all  the  inferior  homes  have  been  closed 
out.  Those  that  remain,  and  which  are  known  to  be  inadequate,  are 
allowed  to  continue  simply  because  the  foster  child  has  been  in  the 
home  for  many  years  and  has  become  secure,  so  that  his  removal  now 
would  be  unwise.  Efforts  should  however  be  made  to  stimulate  a 
wider  selection  of  foster-home  applicants  by  working  through  com¬ 
munity  leaders  and  publicity  media. 

Needed  too  is  an  expanded  program  of  training  for  foster  parents. 
A  start  on  this  was  made  last  fall  in  Edmonton  when  the  Department, 
using  the  facilities  of  the  Y.W.C.A.,  provided  a  series  of  evening  lec¬ 
tures  and  group  discussions  for  a  specially-selected  group  of  15  foster 
parents.  Something  similar  was  tried  in  Calgary,  though  with  less 
opportunity  for  discussion  which  proved  so  very  valuable  in  Edmonton. 
It  may  become  necessary  to  take  this  training  to  scattered  areas 
throughout  the  Cities  and  into  rural  communities  as  well;  and  per¬ 
haps  to  make  attendance  compulsory  with  an  allowance  to  cover 
baby-sitting  expenses  for  those  attending.  Since  good  foster  care  is 
basic  to  the  whole  program  of  child  welfare,  it  is  essential  that  its 
quality  be  brought  to  the  highest  level. 

Similar  training  could  equip  more  foster  parents  to  care  for  chil¬ 
dren  with  physical  or  emotional  disabilities,  who  would  otherwise  have 
to  be  placed  in  institutions.  Such  homes  could  be  classified  as  “specia¬ 
lized  foster  homes”  and  be  entitled  to  a  higher  per  diem  rate  which 
would  still  be  considerably  less  than  the  cost  of  institutional  care.  With 
more  guidance  provided  for  understanding  behaviour  problems  of 
teenagers,  more  foster  parents  could  perhaps  be  persuaded  to  keep  a 
child  through  these  years  on  a  permanent  foster-care  basis.  The  need 
for  permanent  and  specialized  foster  homes  is  seen  as  the  area  of 
greatest  concern  in  the  foster-care  program  in  Alberta.  Special  train¬ 
ing  at  technical  institutions  for  child-care  workers  and  prospective 
foster  parents  should  be  encouraged,  and  if  necessary  subsidized  in 
order  to  meet  this  need. 
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Under  Section  66  of  the  Child  Welfare  Act,  Protestant  children 
must  be  placed  in  Protestant  foster  homes  and  Catholic  children  in 
Catholic  foster  homes  unless  no  home  in  their  particular  religion  is 
available.  Practically  every  regional  office  reports  a  shortage  of  foster 
homes,  especially  Catholic,  due  to  the  larger  number  of  Catholic  chil¬ 
dren  requiring  placement.  Because  of  this  many  Catholic  children 
must  initially  be  placed  in  Protestant  homes.  As  an  illustration  of 
this,  over  a  recent  period  of  two  months,  18  Metis  Catholic  children 
came  into  care  in  the  Edmonton  regional  office,  10  of  whom  had  to  be 
placed  in  Protestant  foster  homes.  When  it  appears  that  a  child  is 
not  likely  to  be  adopted  (usually  apparent  at  the  age  of  2  years)  he 
is  moved  into  a  home  of  his  own  faith  when  such  homes  become  avail¬ 
able,  in  the  hope  that  this  may  prove  permanent. 

Rural  regional  offices  report  that  farm  foster  homes  have  proven 
very  successful  with  the  younger  child  who  can  grow  up  with  farm 
chores  to  do,  animals  to  feed,  and  without  the  distractions  of  city  life. 
Older  children,  unaccustomed  to  farm  life,  are  however  inclined  to 
become  restless,  and  do  not  adjust  well  to  the  farm  setting. 

Comments  are  often  heard  about  the  frequency  with  which  chil¬ 
dren  move  from  one  foster  home  to  another, —  the  instance,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  of  the  boy  aged  12  who  had  42  placements,  and  was  finally 
committed  to  a  mental  institution ;  or  the  case  mentioned  in  the  Brief 
of  the  Calgary  Guidance  Clinic  of  the  child  who  had  10  foster-home 
placements  in  15  months.  It  is  easy  to  attach  blame  to  foster  parents 
in  these  cases,  though  it  is  more  likely  that  the  child’s  emotional 
state  was  such  that  he  needed  care  other  than  what  a  foster  home 
could  provide. 

To  gain  some  impression  of  the  extent  of  multiple  placements  of 
foster  children  in  Alberta,  the  writer  examined  the  files  of  all  per¬ 
manent  wards  who  were  aged  16  as  at  November  1,  1964,  numbering 
122  in  all.  The  ages  at  which  these  children  came  into  care  were : 

Under  1  year  —  17 

1-5  years  —  11 

6-10  years  —  68 

Over  10  —  26 


122 

Up  to  age  16,  the  majority  of  these  (83)  had  three  foster-home  place¬ 
ments  or  less ;  89  had  more  than  3  placements,  one  running  as  high  as 
13,  another  18.  Nearly  all  of  the  total  had  spent  some  time  in  in¬ 
stitutions,  though  this  may  have  been  when  they  first  came  into 
care.  Though  this  survey  was  limited  in  scope,  it  would  at  least  sug- 
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gest  that  cases  of  excessive  placements  are  not  necessarily  the  rule, 
even  though  they  naturally  attract  public  attention.  As  to  the  harm¬ 
ful  effect  on  children  of  multiple  placements,  there  is  an  excellent  book 
based  on  the  first  comprehensive  study  of  foster  children  made  in  the 
United  States.110 

As  to  standards  of  foster  homes,  the  writer  checked  through  all 
the  foster-home  cards  at  the  Edmonton  regional  office,  numbering 
approximately  900,  and  from  the  information  on  the  cards,  selected 
what  appeared  to  be  a  representative  group  of  Catholic  and  Protestant 
foster  homes,  some  with  infants,  others  with  young  children,  and 
others  with  teenagers.  These  homes  were  visited  in  company  with 
the  caseworker  involved.  All  calls  were  unannounced  except  in  the 
case  of  three  homes  with  teenagers  which  were  phoned  in  advance  to 
insure  that  the  children  would  be  at  home.  A  summary  of  notes  taken 
during  this  inspection  is  affixed  as  an  Appendix  at  the  end  of  this 
Report.  From  it,  no  homes  could  in  the  observer’s  opinion  be  classed 
as  “inadequate”;  in  fact  in  all  but  one,  the  foster  mother  seemed 
warm,  affectionate  and  very  attached  to  the  foster  child.  Caseworkers 
state  that  the  homes  visited  are  typical  of  foster  homes  generally, 
that  they  included  a  good  range  as  to  quality,  and  that  additional  visits 
would  merely  confirm  this  general  impression. 

Results  from  any  sampling  cannot  of  course  be  the  basis  for 
generalizations.  But  from  these  observations  there  does  not  appear 
to  be  grounds  for  the  serious  kinds  of  criticism  commonly  directed 
against  foster  homes,  though  admittedly  they  are  not  ideal,  and  many 
need  to  be  upgraded.  It  is  therefore  recommended  as  follows: 

RECOMMENDATION  #27 

(1)  Efforts  be  made: 

(a)  to  encourage  a  wider  selection  of  foster-home  applicants ; 

(b)  to  improve  the  status  of  foster  parents  by  making  the 
public  aware  of  their  importance  in  the  child-care  pro¬ 
gram; 

(c)  to  offer  skilled  casework  services  to  individual  foster 
parents ; 

(d)  to  provide  more  formal  training  to  all  foster  parents 
through  lectures  and  group  discussions. 

(2)  “Specialized  Foster  Homes”  be  established  with  foster  par¬ 
ents  specially  selected  and  trained  for  the  care  of  teenagers, 

110“Children  in  Need  of  Parents”,  by  Henry  Maas,  and  Richard  Engler,  Columbia 
University  Press  (1959). 
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and  children  with  physical  and  emotional  problems,  for 
which  a  higher  per  diem  rate  shall  be  paid.  Special  training 
for  this  purpose  should  be  offered  at  technical  institutions, 
and  if  necessary  subsidized  by  the  Department. 

Preparing  the  Ward  for  Independence 

Mention  should  be  made  as  to  the  procedure  followed  in  prepar¬ 
ing  the  older  teenage  permanent  ward  for  independence  on  termina¬ 
tion  of  wardship,  or  at  the  age  of  21.  All  boys  on  reaching  the  age 
of  16,  and  girls  18,  have  their  cases  reviewed  by  the  Department.  If 
the  boy  is  still  in  school  and  doing  well,  he  is  encouraged  to  continue 
until  completion  of  high  school.  When  he  leaves  school,  he  is  referred 
to  the  special  placement  division  of  the  National  Employment  Service 
for  an  evaluation  as  to  job  placement.  If  further  training  is  recom¬ 
mended,  such  as  a  trade  for  boys,  stenography  or  hairdressing  for 
girls,  aptitude  tests  are  given,  and  the  cost  of  such  training  is  paid 
by  the  Department.  At  the  present  time  there  are  four  permanent 
wards  in  attendance  at  the  University  of  Alberta  with  all  expenses 
paid  by  the  Department.  If  they  have  not  completed  University  at 
the  age  of  21  when  wardship  terminates,  they  will  be  referred  to  the 
Public  Assistance  Branch  of  the  Department  for  further  financial  aid. 
The  policy  of  the  Department  and  of  the  Minister  is  that  no  per¬ 
manent  ward  will  be  denied  the  opportunity  for  an  education  at  gov¬ 
ernment  expense  if  he  shows  the  necessary  willingness  and  ability. 

If  the  ward  aged  17  to  21  has  a  job  which  appears  reasonably 
secure,  his  maintenance,  clothing  and  medical  allowance  terminates 
within  a  month  following  receipt  of  his  first  salary,  though  he  con¬ 
tinues  as  a  ward  on  an  independent  basis  and  is  entitled  to  casework 
service.  If  it  is  apparent,  on  consultation  with  his  employer,  that  he 
is  reaching  independence,  application  can  be  made  to  the  Child  Welfare 
Commission  to  cancel  wardship  prior  to  the  age  of  21. 

One  is  impressed  with  the  thoroughness  with  which  wards  are 
assisted  in  their  preparation  for  independence,  and  the  Department  is 
to  be  commended  for  this  enlightened  policy. 


II.  Group  Homes 

Interest  in  group  homes  as  a  new  form  of  child  care  has  been 
growing  in  recent  years.  Because  they  offer  advantages  over  foster 
homes  and  institutions  for  certain  types  of  children,  the  tendency  is 
to  assume  they  will  eventually  render  obsolete  other  forms  of  child 
care.  They  must  however  be  regarded  merely  as  an  additional  faci¬ 
lity  in  our  total  welfare  resources. 
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A  group  home  is  designed  to  accommodate  from  six  to  eight  chil¬ 
dren  in  a  family-type  setting  with  a  married  couple  as  houseparents, 
who  offer  supervision,  guidance  and  control  for  children  in  their  care, 
and  who  in  turn  work  under  close  professional  supervision.  Selection 
of  houseparents  requires  an  assessment  not  only  of  each  individual, 
but  of  the  quality  and  strength  of  the  marriage.  Such  persons  re¬ 
quire  patience,  a  sense  of  humor,  an  understanding  of  behaviour  prob¬ 
lems,  and  ability  to  work  with  others.  Persons  most  likely  to  fill  the 
role  are  middle-aged  couples  who  have  raised  children  of  their  own.111 

Group  homes  are  ideal  for  family  groups  and  for  adolescents  who 
are  unable  to  accept  the  intimacy  of  close  family  living  or  who  react 
unfavorably  to  parental  supervision.  This  is  the  type  of  youth  for 
whom  foster  homes  are  most  difficult  to  find.  The  group  home  af¬ 
fords  a  more  neutral  environment  in  keeping  with  the  adolescent  pull 
towards  independence.  It  must  be  accepted  however  that  a  good  foster 
home  is  still  the  preferable  form  of  care  even  for  the  adolescent  where 
this  is  practical. 

There  are  two  excellent  group  homes  in  Alberta  for  older  teen¬ 
age  boys,  Kiwanis  Teen  House  in  Edmonton  and  Don  Bosco  House 
in  Calgary,  both  of  which  occupy  old  converted  homes  where  a  re¬ 
markable  home-like  atmosphere  has  been  achieved  under  competent 
staff.  Zoning  restrictions  will  probably  prohibit  in  future  the  use  of 
older  houses  in  residential  districts  for  group  homes.  The  Salvation 
Army  Booth  Memorial  Children’s  Home  in  Calgary  operates  two 
modern  group  homes  (each  for  8  children)  in  conjunction  with  its 
original  dormitory.  Each  has  its  own  set  of  houseparents,  and  has 
an  interesting  mixture  of  age  groups,  combining  older  boys  and 
younger  girls.  These  homes  have  achieved  a  very  pleasant  atmos¬ 
phere,  as  fine  as  any  in  the  province. 

The  William  Roper  Hull  Estate  Home  for  Boys  in  Calgary  is  per¬ 
haps  one  of  the  most  elaborate  and  highly  specialized  group  homes 
for  emotionally  disturbed  boys  in  Canada.  It  offers  excellent  profes¬ 
sional  treatment  for  very  serious  cases.  On  visiting  this  Home,  one 
senses  a  risk  that  professionalism  may  rob  a  group  home  of  warmth 
and  love,  which  is  a  necessary  ingredient  in  all  child-care  relationships. 

Oakhill  Boys’  Home  at  Bon  Accord  views  its  role  more  as  one 
of  providing  long-term  placement  for  select  boys,  even  though  some 
may  be  ready  for  foster-home  placement.  There  may  be  a  tendency 


mSee  October,  1964  issue  of  “Child  Welfare”  which  is  devoted  entirely  to  the  subject 
of  group  homes.  See  also,  1964  Draft  Report  of  Canadian  Welfare  Council, ^Group 
Care  Committee;  Other  references  are:  Child  Welfare  League  of  America,  Group 
Care  Program”  (1961);  and  the  Curtis  Report  (England)  1946. 
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to  keep  the  well-adjusted  attractive  boy,  and  show  less  interest  in 
those  with  behaviour  problems,  though  the  latter  is  the  type  of 
child  for  whom  group  homes  are  intended.  There  does  not  appear 
to  be  sufficient  use  made  of  professional  social  workers  or  psychiatric 
consultants  in  assessing  the  needs  of  the  boys  in  residence. 

The  only  group  home  for  girls  in  Alberta  is  Our  Lady  of  Charity 
School  in  Edmonton  which  has  recently  had  several  group  homes  erect¬ 
ed  in  connection  with  its  dormitory  and  school.  This  home  is  to  be 
commended  for  the  excellent  care  it  offers  for  the  emotionally  dis¬ 
turbed  and  delinquent  adolescent  girl.  The  stay  here  is  long-term, 
sometimes  two  or  three  years.  It  has  qualified  social  workers  and  teach¬ 
ing  staff,  and  utilizes  treatment  resources  in  the  community. 

The  government  has  recently  announced  construction  of  four 
group  homes  for  girls  in  the  general  areas  of  Edmonton  and  Calgary 
for  disturbed  and  delinquent  government  wards,  the  construction  cost 
of  which  will  be  borne  entirely  by  a  trust  provided  by  the  Arthur  Lewis 
Sifton  Estate.  Construction  is  also  underway  of  “Marydale”  in  Ed¬ 
monton  providing  group  homes  for  emotionally  disturbed  children. 

The  coming  years  will  no  doubt  see  a  greatly  expanded  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  group-home  concept  especially  for  adolescent  wards. 

RECOMMENDATION  #28 

The  government  expand  its  program  of  group-home  care,  especial¬ 
ly  for  adolescent  boys  and  girls,  and  that  professional  supervision  and 
counselling  be  provided  for  house-parents. 

III.  Institutions 

Though  institutions  are  still  an  important  resource  in  the  child 
welfare  program,  they  are  no  longer  the  type  of  institution  that  was 
in  vogue  twenty  years  ago  where  children  were  placed  for  months 
and  even  years  in  the  belief  that  institutions  could  provide  adequate 
upbringing  for  children.  With  the  universal  acceptance  of  foster 
homes  as  the  best  form  of  substitute  care  for  homeless  children,  the 
use  of  institutions  is  becoming  restricted  to  children  whose  problems 
prevent  them  adjusting  to  family  life.  The  role  of  institutions  has 
thus  narrowed  to  that  of  preparing  a  child  for  home  life  (foster  or 
adoptive),  or  providing  specialized  treatment  for  behaviour  problems. 
112  Institutions  as  a  permanent  residence  for  children  no  longer  have 

“-See  “Institutional  Care  for  Children  in  Canada”,  a  statement  of  standards  prepared 
by  the  federal  Department  of  Health  and  Welfare  for  the  United  Nations,  1951, 
revised,  1954. 
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a  place  in  the  modern  institutional  concept,  though  some  of  this  type 
are  still  in  operation  in  Alberta,  as  will  be  mentioned  later. 

There  has  been  a  marked  decline  in  recent  years  in  the  use  made 
of  institutions  for  permanent  wards  in  Alberta.  This  reflects  recog¬ 
nition  by  the  Child  Welfare  Branch  of  the  restricted  use  to  which  in¬ 
stitutions  should  be  put  in  respect  to  children  in  care.  In  1958  there 
were  approximately  700  government  wards  (permanent  and  tem¬ 
porary)  in  child-care  institutions  in  Alberta,  compared  with  only  387 
in  1964  (plus  157  mentally  retarded).  As  to  the  cost  of  institutional 
care,  rates  vary  from  $4  to  $9  per  day  per  child,  which  is  the  sum 
which  the  Department  pays  the  various  institutions  for  care  of  wards. 
The  cost  of  maintaining  the  337  wards  in  institutions  in  1964  amount¬ 
ed  to  approximately  $60,000  per  month,  or  almost  %  of  a  million  dol¬ 
lars  a  year. 

The  reason  for  restricting  the  use  of  institutions  for  normal  chil¬ 
dren  is  the  harmful  effect  which  has  been  shown  to  result  from  long¬ 
term  institutional  care.  In  a  study  made  under  the  auspices  of  the 
United  Nations  World  Health  Organization113  comparing  the  effect  on 
children  of  institutional  care  as  against  foster-home  care,  it  was 
shown  that  children  in  institutions  who  might  appear  obedient,  easy 
to  manage,  well  mannered,  orderly  and  even  happy,  were  incapable 
later  of  adjusting  satisfactorily  to  life  outside  the  institution.  Since 
institutions  must  operate  with  established  rules  and  a  set  routine, 
children  rarely  have  to  make  decisions  or  accept  responsibility.  Those 
who  have  spent  most  of  their  childhood  in  institutions  are  shown  to 
have  developed  no  real  feelings,  or  capacity  to  care  for  others,  or  for 
forming  close  personal  relationships  or  making  true  friends ;  in  other 
words,  they  are  “affectionless”.  Studies  of  children  released  from 
institutions  after  long  periods  indicate  a  fair  percentage  of  girls  be¬ 
come  unwed  mothers,  presumably  because  they  have  never  learned 
to  relate  normally  to  the  opposite  sex.  Of  those  who  marry,  many 
are  found  incapable  of  giving  or  receiving  affection  and  so  make  un¬ 
satisfactory  husbands,  wives  or  parents. 

The  harmful  effect  of  institutional  life  was  borne  out  in  Alberta 
following  the  closing  in  1961  of  a  boys’  residential  school  in  the  north 
in  which  some  45  permanent  wards  had  spent  most  of  their  childhood. 
On  leaving  the  institution  they  found  great  difficulty  in  adjusting  to 
the  community  or  to  the  foster  homes  in  which  they  were  placed,  and 
they  required  constant  casework  supervision  from  the  local  regional 
offices.  There  are  many  instances  in  Alberta  where  institutionalized 
children  have  shown  up  later  as  mental  patients  or  delinquents. 

113Dr.  John  Bowlby,  “Child  Care  and  the  Growth  of  Love”,  being  a  summary  of  his 

Report  to  United  Nations. 
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What  then  is  the  role  of  institutions? 

The  following  are  the  types  of  children  for  whom  institutional 
care  must  still  be  provided: 

(1)  Children  requiring  emergency  care  pending  suitable  placement  in 
foster  homes. 

These  fall  in  the  category  of  Receiving  Homes.  There  is  urgent 
need  for  more  of  these  throughout  the  province,  especially  in  the 
Peace  River  area.  The  only  one  serving  the  area  north  of  Peace  River 
town  is  located  at  Manning,  and  when  visited  was  found  quite  inade¬ 
quate.  Edmonton  desperately  needs  at  least  one  more  such  Home, 
the  only  one  at  present  being  that  operated  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morochuk, 
which  though  excellent  has  a  capacity  for  only  13.  The  City  of 
Edmonton  does  not  make  available  to  the  Department  the  facilities  of 
its  Children’s  Shelter,  as  does  the  City  of  Calgary.  It  is  understood 
that  the  government  is  planning  such  a  Receiving  Home  for  Edmonton, 
the  need  for  which  is  strongly  endorsed. 

(2)  Children  requiring  an  assessment  in  order  to  determine  the 
form  of  care  required. 

These  are  commonly  called  diagnostic  centres,  and  should  provide 
treatment  facilities  as  well. 

So  far,  Alberta  has  been  very  deficient  in  this  type  of  institution, 
but  plans  were  announced  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature  that 
diagnostic  and  treatment  units  would  be  built  in  Edmonton  and  Cal¬ 
gary.  This  must  be  regarded  as  a  basic  need. 

(3)  Children  with  serious  behaviour  problems  requiring  special 
controls  or  those  whose  delinquent  conduct  necessitates  their  removal 
from  the  community.  This  gets  into  the  area  of  correctional  institu¬ 
tions  which  is  outside  the  scope  of  this  Report. 

(4)  Children  who  have  had  a  series  of  foster-home  failures  and 
can  no  longer  adapt  to  a  close  family  relationship.  The  less  intimate 
and  demanding  atmosphere  of  an  institution  can  help  in  readjustment, 
though  such  placement  should  be  regarded  as  temporary. 

(5)  Family  groups  which  cannot  be  placed  together  in  a  foster 
home. 

The  Atonement  Home  in  Edmonton  operated  by  the  Franciscan 
Sisters  and  the  Salvation  Army  Booth  Memorial  Home  in  Calgary 
each  have  dormitory  sections  where  family  groups  can  be  kept  more 
or  less  intact.  For  most  of  these  children,  the  institution  becomes  a 
permanent  home. 
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(6)  Adolescents  who  have  developed  aggressive  or  rebellious 
tendencies  and  may  require  temporary  institutional  care  before  place¬ 
ment  in  a  group  home. 

(7)  Children  with  serious  handicaps  requiring  long-term  medical 
care,  such  as  psychopaths,  infantile  schizoids,  blind,  deaf,  severely 
crippled  or  retarded  children. 

There  is  a  Provincial  residential  School  for  the  Deaf  in  Edmonton, 
which  accepts  children  of  normal  intelligence.  There  are  however  no 
teaching  facilities  for  the  retarded  deaf  child  of  whom  there  are 
several  government  wards.  These  children  are  in  foster  homes  and 
are  a  concern  to  caseworkers  since  no  training,  even  at  the  most  ele¬ 
mental  level,  is  available  for  them.  It  is  hoped  that  the  attention  of 
authorities  will  be  directed  to  this  gap  in  service  for  the  retarded  deaf 
child. 

Retarded  children,  many  with  multiple  physical  handicaps,  are 
cared  for  in  various  institutions  operated  by  the  Provincial  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health,  including  the  Provincial  Training  School  in  Red  Deer 
(now  called  the  Alberta  School  Hospital)  with  some  825  retarded 
children,  of  whom  128  are  government  wards;  Deerhome  Institution 
in  Red  Deer  with  over  1000  older  retarded  patients,  including  29  gov¬ 
ernment  wards;  Baker  Sanitarium  (approximately  96)  and  Providence 
Creche  in  Calgary  (approximately  30) ;  Baby  Haven,  Wetaskiwin  (ap¬ 
proximately  28)  ;  many  of  those  in  the  latter  two  private  institutions 
being  government  wards.  All  of  these  institutions  are  filled  to  capacity 
with  about  500  waiting  admission  to  Red  Deer.  Though  a  new  unit 
with  450  beds  will  shortly  be  opening  there,  the  need  for  another  in¬ 
stitution  inAlberta  is  obvious,  preferably  several  smaller  institutions. 
The  Training  School  in  Red  Deer  is  designed  on  a  village  plan  with  self- 
contained  cottages  for  group  living.  The  school  itself  endeavors  to 
develop  each  child  to  his  full  potential  (which  is  seldom  beyond  Grade 
III)  ;  training  is  provided  in  various  crafts  and  trades,  and  there  are 
varied  recreational  outlets.  The  visitor  is  impressed  with  the  healthy 
atmosphere  that  seems  to  prevail  in  this  institution,  the  dedicated  ser¬ 
vice  of  staff  from  the  ward  worker  to  senior  supervisors,  the  polite, 
well-mannered  children,  and  the  quiet  yet  effective  control  that  is 
maintained. 

Work  being  done  by  the  privately-owned  Baby  Haven  at  Wetaski¬ 
win  deserves  commendation.  Some  28  retarded  infants  and  young 
children  up  to  age  10  have  made  remarkable  progress,  credit  for  which 
must  go  to  the  affectionate  care  and  devotion  accorded  by  Mrs.  Peters 
and  her  staff.  This  institution  deserves  greater  financial  support 
from  the  government  and  improved  physical  facilities. 
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There  are  presently  46  retarded  government  wards  in  33  specially- 
selected  foster  homes  in  Edmonton  who  are  capable  of  attending  local 
schools  for  the  retarded.  When  these  children  reach  sexual  maturity, 
they  become  a  problem  in  the  foster  home  and  in  the  community,  at 
which  time  institutional  placement  becomes  a  necessity.  Because  of 
overcrowding  at  Red  Deer  and  the  difficulty  of  admission,  urgent  calls 
are  received  continually  by  the  Child  Welfare  Branch  from  foster 
parents  requesting  removal  of  a  retarded  child  whose  sexual  behaviour 
has  caused  complaints  in  the  neighborhood.  Obviously  when  this 
occurs,  institutional  care  must  be  immediately  available.  This  points 
to  the  urgent  need  of  additional  facilities. 

(8)  Children  suffering  from  emotional  disturbances  requiring 
specialized  treatment. 

Institutions  for  Emotionally  Disturbed  Children  are  highly  specia¬ 
lized  treatment  centres,  for  which  there  is  very  urgent  need  through¬ 
out  the  whole  of  Canada.114  A  large  proportion  of  older  children  com¬ 
ing  into  government  care  are  emotionally  disturbed  requiring  specia¬ 
lized  treatment  prior  to  placement  in  foster  or  adoptive  homes. 

The  only  institutions  in  Alberta  providing  treatment  for  emotionally 
disturbed  children  are: 

(a)  Linden  House  at  Red  Deer  operated  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  and  located  on  the  same  site  as  the  school  for  re¬ 
tarded  children,  providing  long-term  treatment  (1  to  3  years) 
for  a  limited  number  of  children  aged  to  5  to  14  who  have 
previously  been  assessed  by  the  Provincial  Guidance  Clinic. 
This  institution  was  opened  in  1960  as  a  pilot  project  (see 
article  in  Canadian  Medical  Journal,  September  1960,  p.  524), 
and  it  would  now  seem  timely  that  it  be  established  per¬ 
manently,  preferably  at  a  different  site. 

(b)  Kiwanis  Children’s  Home  in  Edmonton  for  children  under  14 
with  serious  emotional  problems  requiring  treatment  for  a 
period  of  3  to  18  months  under  a  professional  social  work 
staff  and  psychiatric  consultants. 

(c)  William  Roper  Hull  Estate  Home  for  Boys,  in  Calgary,  pri¬ 
vately  endowed,  providing  highly  specialized  psychiatric 
treatment  for  seriously  disturbed  adolescent  boys,  with  a 
restricted  admission  policy. 

(d)  University  Hospital  Psychiatric  Unit  for  Children  (8  beds) 
opened  in  1960  providing  short  term  (6  weeks)  diagnostic 

114See  “Residential  Treatment  in  Canada  for  Emotionally  Disturbed  Children”  published 
by  the  Department  of  National  Health  and  Welfare,  April,  1962. 
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and  treatment  services  for  children  referred  by  the  Provincial 
Guidance  Clinic. 

(e)  Our  Lady  of  Charity  School  for  Girls,  Edmonton,  consisting1 
of  4  modern  cottages  and  a  closed  dormitory  section,  provid¬ 
ing  specialized  treatment  and  schooling  for  seriously  disturb¬ 
ed  teenage  girls,  many  of  whom  are  classed  as  pre-delinquents. 

Additional  proposed  institutions  for  emotionally  disturbed  children 
are: 

(f)  Marydale  in  Edmonton  (to  be  opened  July  1965)  operated  by 
Sisters  Servants  of  Mary  Immaculate,  for  emotionally  dis¬ 
turbed  children  (boys  and  girls)  aged  6  to  12,  comprising 
two  cottages  and  one  classroom,  to  be  staffed  by  a  psycho¬ 
logist,  psychiatric  consultant,  and  professional  social  workers. 

(g)  Emotionally  Disturbed  Children  Unit,  Glenrose  Provincial 
General  Hospital,  Edmonton  with  capacity  for  40  beds,  to 
provide  psychiatric,  psychological,  rehabilitative  and  educa¬ 
tional  services.  When  completed  in  August,  1966,  this  should 
be  one  of  the  most  highly  specialized  centres  in  Canada  for 
treatment  of  emotionally  disturbed  children.  The  Provincial 
Guidance  Clinic  will  be  located  in  this  unit. 

That  emotional  disturbance  amongst  children  is  on  the  increase  was 
brought  out  in  recent  submissions  to  the  Ontario  Legislature’s  “Select 
Committee  on  Youth”,  indicating  that  from  3%  to  10%  of  the  general 
child  population  is  emotionally  disturbed,  and  from  25%  to  50%  of 
children  coming  into  care.  Obvious  symptoms  of  disturbance  in  chil¬ 
dren  are  temper  tantrums,  destructiveness,  and  uncontrolled  emotions. 
Generally  speaking,  the  emotionally  disturbed  child  reacts  excessively 
to  slight  stress  and  is  chronically  anxious;  in  extreme  forms  his  de¬ 
pression  leads  to  deeper  and  more  ominous  feelings  of  despair  and 
hopelessness.  Boys  outnumber  girls  in  a  ratio  of  about  3  to  l.115  Treat¬ 
ment  is  long-term,  costly  and  highly  specialized,  and  frequently  the 
condition  is  irreversible. 

The  great  need  in  Alberta  is  for  a  closed  institution  for  emotionally 
disturbed  children  —  for  the  child  who  must  be  contained  in  order  to 
be  treated,  which  is  true  of  many  wards  and  pre-delinquents.  Those 
needing  containment  are  mostly  in  early  adolescence  with  a  heavy  con¬ 
centration  around  the  age  of  15.  The  writer  has  prepared  the  fol¬ 
lowing  outline  and  plan  for  a  proposed  institution  of  this  kind. 

usSee  article  by  Lois  B.  Murphy,  Ph.D.  “Problems  in  Recognizing  Emotional  Disturb¬ 
ance  in  Children”,  Child  Welfare,  December,  1963. 
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It  should  include: 

(1)  Diagnostic  and  Assessment  Centre — to  this  could  be  referred  gov¬ 
ernment  wards  on  recommendation  of  the  Department  psychiat¬ 
rist,  and  children  referred  by  the  Juvenile  Court.  Many  could  be 
treated  on  an  out-patient  basis.  This  would  be  highly  effective 
in  the  area  of  prevention. 

(2)  Short-Term  Observation  and  Treatment  facility  with  dormitory 
accommodation  for  those  requiring  residential  care  while  under 
observation.  This  would  include  areas  for  both  boys  and  girls. 

(3)  Residential  area  for  long-term  emotionally  disturbed  children 

with  various  levels  of  control,  but  including  a  closed  section  for 
the  child  for  whom  containment  is  necessary.  This  could  be  a 
2-storey  building  with  sections  for  boys  and  girls. 

(4)  A  School  for  remedial  education,  with  teaching  an  integrated 
part  of  treatment  for  those  who  cannot  adapt  to  community 
schools.  This  could  serve  both  long-term  and  short-term  residents. 

In  the  planning  and  operating  of  such  an  institution,  there  is  need  for 
close  cooperation  with  the  medical  profession,  local  hospitals,  the 
judiciary  and  educational  officials  whose  support  is  vital  to  its  suc¬ 
cessful  operation. 

As  to  staffing,  though  services  of  specialists  in  the  community 
would  be  necessary,  nothing  less  than  a  full-time  psychiatrist  and  pro¬ 
fessional  social  workers,  with  trained  child-care  workers,  could  ade¬ 
quately  provide  a  level  of  service  in  keeping  with  the  investment. 
Salaries  must  be  such  as  to  attract  and  retain  the  best  qualified  per¬ 
sonnel.  The  success  of  such  an  institution  lies  almost  entirely  with 
the  quality  of  its  staff. 
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A  final  concern  respecting  institutions  is  the  number  which  still 
operate  in  Alberta  on  the  now-discarded  principle  that  an  institution 
can  provide  a  long-term  substitute  home  for  a  normal  child.  Because 
of  the  emotional  damage  done  to  children  through  long-term  institu¬ 
tional  care,  no  child  should  be  admitted  to  an  institution  except  for 
specialized  treatment  and  without  a  realistic  plan  for  his  early  dis¬ 
charge  either  to  his  own  or  to  a  substitute  home.  There  are  many 
children  whose  parents,  because  of  marital  discord,  separation,  al¬ 
coholism,  desertion,  mental  or  physical  illness,  cannot  provide  a  home 
for  their  children,  and  who  place  them  in  an  institution  with  the  in¬ 
tention  that  they  remain  there.  There  are  several  institutions  in 
Alberta  that  still  accept  children  on  this  basis:  The  Alberta  Pro¬ 
testant  Home  and  St.  Mary’s  Home  Technical  School,  Edmonton; 
Woods  Christian  Home  at  Bowness;  Bethany  Home  at  Wetaskiwin; 
and  Clair  Home  at  Manning. 

In  some  of  these  institutions  children  with  one  or  both  parents 
living,  have  been  in  the  institution  for  two,  five  or  eight  years,  and 
in  one  case  12  years.  No  matter  how  well  run  an  institution  may  be 
in  providing  physical  care,  no  institution  can  meet  the  emotional  needs 
of  a  normal  child  on  a  long-term  basis.  On  intake  to  such  institutions 
there  should  be  an  assessment  made  by  a  qualified  social  worker  of 
each  individual  situation  to  determine  what  form  of  care  is  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  child.  The  ideal  solution,  if  sufficient  day-care 
and  homemaker  services  were  available,  would  be  to  keep  the  child  in 
his  own  home  while  the  parents  receive  counselling  in  formulating 
permanent  plans.  If  this  is  impossible,  the  institution  should  be  used 
only  on  a  very  short-term  basis  pending  placement  in  a  substitute 
home,  but  in  no  case  should  the  child  remain  in  an  institution  inde¬ 
finitely.  The  Director  of  one  of  these  institutions  was  proud  of  the 
fact  that  no  questions  are  ever  asked  of  parents  who  ask  to  leave 
their  children.  If  the  welfare  of  the  child  is  of  concern,  then  questions 
ought  to  be  asked  to  ascertain  if  this  is  the  best  plan  in  the  interests 
of  the  child. 

It  would  seem  incumbent  on  board  members  of  institutions  to 
become  familiar  with  new  concepts  in  child  care  and  the  changed  role 
of  institutions  so  that  each  institution  can  define  the  type  of  specialized 
service  it  intends  to  render,  with  careful  screening  in  each  case  as  to 
whether  a  particular  child’s  needs  fall  within  the  specific  function  of 
the  institution.  Thus  there  is  no  longer  a  place  in  the  child-care  field 
for  institutions  that  accept  normal  children  on  a  long-term  basis,  be¬ 
lieving  that  an  institution  is  adequate  for  the  upbringing  of  a  child. 
The  public  is  probably  not  yet  convinced  of  the  harmful  effects  of 
prolonged  institutional  care  on  children,  and  are  still  prone  to  suppoit 
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outmoded  institutions  rather  than  those  providing  specialized  care. 
The  Kiwanis  Children’s  Home  of  Edmonton  is  to  be  commended  for 
changing  its  long-established  “orphanage”  home  into  one  for  emotional¬ 
ly  disturbed  children  in  keeping  with  current  institutional  trends 
though  the  public,  largely  unenlightened,  probably  finds  this  less  ap¬ 
pealing  in  fund-raising  campaigns. 

In  conclusion,  institutions  with  their  new  role,  that  of  specialized 
treatment,  must  function  primarily  to  prepare  a  child  for  life  within  a 
family  and  to  discharge  him  as  soon  as  this  is  achieved.  For  children 
who  cannot  be  adopted,  there  remains  a  public  responsibility  to  develop 
all  necessary  resources  for  child  care  to  meet  their  varied  and  per¬ 
sonalized  needs. 

RECOMMENDATION  #29 

(1)  The  public  should  be  made  aware  of  the  harmful  effect  on  normal 
children  of  long-term  institutional  care;  institutions  as  a  per¬ 
manent  residence  for  children  no  longer  have  a  place  in  child-care 
programs;  all  must  become  specialized  as  treatment  centres  for 
children  who  cannot  adjust  to  home  life;  and  children  should  be 
discharged  as  soon  as  emotionally  stable. 

(2)  It  is  incumbent  on  Board  members  of  institutions  to  become 
familiar  with  the  changed  role  of  institutions  so  that  each  in¬ 
stitution  can  define  the  type  of  specialized  service  it  intends  to 
render. 

(3)  There  are  8  categories  of  children  for  whom  institutional  care  is 
appropriate,  and  these  should  be  maintained  at  a  high  standard. 

(4)  The  greatest  need  in  Alberta  is  for  a  closed  institution  for  emot¬ 
ionally  disturbed  children. 

IV.  Services  to  Unmarried  Mothers 

Services  to  unmarried  mothers  are  a  necessary  ancillary  to  adop¬ 
tion  because  children  born  out  of  wedlock  form  the  largest  group  re¬ 
quiring  adoption. 

Illegitimate  births  in  Canada  have  risen  rapidly  in  recent  decades 
as  has  the  birth  rate  generally.  In  the  early  1920’s  there  were  approxi¬ 
mately  3700  illegitimate  births  in  Canada;  in  1962  there  were  over 
22,000.  During  this  40-year  period,  the  ratio  of  illegitimate  births  to 
total  births  rose  from  2.2%  to  4.8%.  The  greatest  increase  in  ratio, 
however,  occurred  prior  to  1932  with  little  change  since  then,  until 
the  late  1950’s  when  the  ratio  of  illegitimate  births  to  total  births 
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began  to  rise  again.118  Contrary  to  popular  opinion,  the  rate  of  in¬ 
crease  in  illegitimate  births  in  both  Canada  and  the  United  States  has 
been  only  about  1  %  faster  than  the  rate  of  increase  in  all  births.  Thus, 
to  view  the  matter  in  perspective,  increases  in  illegitimacy  must  be 
considered  in  relation  to  total  births.117 

Illegitimate  births  in  Alberta  have  doubled  in  the  past  10  years 
as  shown  by  the  following  figures: 

Year  Illegitimate  Births 

1933  . . . . .  1559 

1964  . .. . . . , . . _.. . .  3001 

In  this  period,  the  ratio  of  illegitimate  births  to  total  births  has  risen 
rapidly  in  Alberta,  as  shown  by  the  following  percentages. 

1953 — 4.8%  of  all  births  in  Alberta  were  illegitimate 
1963 — 7.1%  of  all  births  in  Alberta  were  illegitimate118 

For  1964,  the  figures  on  illegitimacy  in  Alberta  were  as  follows: 

k 

Born  to  unattached  females — 1817 
Born  to  common-law  unions — 1184 


3001 

This  amounts  to  an  average  of  over  8  illegitimate  births  per  day. 

Of  this  total,  1358  or  45%  were  repeaters  (that  is,  they  had  at 
least  one  previous  illegitimate  child).  The  age  groupings  of  these 
unwed  mothers  were: 

(average  age:  23) 


14  years  or  under . 

19 

14  - 18  years  . 

797 

19-20  years  . 

...  582 

Over  20 . . . . 

...  1603 

3001 

Contrary  to  general  belief,  the  greatest  number  of  illegitimate 
births  does  not  occur  among  teenagers,  but  rather  in  the  age  group 
between  20  and  25.  In  the  past  20  years,  in  both  Canada  and  the 
United  States,  out-of-wedlock  births  among  teenagers  have  increased 
less  than  among  any  other  age  group.  Though  illegitimate  births  to 

116Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics.  1962. 

nTSee  article  by  Elizabeth  Herzog,  Child  Life  Studies  Branch  Washington,  D.C. 
entitled  “Unmarried  Mothers:  Some  Questions  to  be  Answered  and  Some  Answers 
to  be  Questioned”,  Child  Welfare,  October,  1962. 

liapigures  of  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  and  the  Alberta  Department  of  Vital 
Statistics  are  compiled  on  a  different  basis  and  so  do  not  always  conform. 
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girls  under  20  have  doubled  in  this  period,  they  have  increased  four¬ 
fold  in  the  20-24-year-old  group,  and  sixfold  in  the  25-29-year-old  age 
group.110  Two  observations  should  therefore  be  made: 

(1)  Though  illegitimate  births  have  increased  numerically  in  the  past 
30  years,  this  increase  must  be  viewed  in  relation  to  the  overall  in¬ 
crease  in  births.  The  ratio  of  illegitimate  births  to  total  births  re¬ 
mained  fairly  steady  from  1932  to  1957,  but  has  risen  since  then, 
with  Alberta  showing  a  particularly  rapid  increase  in  ratio  in 
the  past  10  years. 

(2)  Illegitimate  births  have  increased  less  amongst  girls  under  20 
than  amongst  those  over  20. 

Quite  apart  from  statistics,  however,  the  very  phenomenon  of 
illegitimacy  has  serious  personal  and  social  implications,  and  it  is  in 
this  light  that  it  should  be  viewed. 

Unmarried  motherhood  at  one  time  was  considered  the  result  of 
moral  weakness,  sexual  delinquency  and  irresponsibility.  Today  it  is 
regarded  more  as  a  symptom  of  underlying  emotional  disorders  re¬ 
sulting  in  most  instances  from  unsatisfactory  relationships  between 
the  unmarried  mother  and  her  own  parents,  particularly  her  own 
mother,  leading  to  a  search  for  security  and  affection  elsewhere.120 

Part  of  the  work  of  regional  offices  in  Alberta  is  to  provide  case¬ 
work  service  to  unmarried  mothers.  This  includes  financial  assistance 
during  pregnancy,  help  in  reaching  a  decision  concerning  the  child, 
counselling  in  personal  problems  believed  to  have  contributed  to  the 
pregnancy,  and  help  in  redirecting  the  mother’s  future  life.  With 
the  consent  of  the  unmarried  mother,  the  father  of  the  child,  common¬ 
ly  referred  to  as  the  putative  father,  may  be  approached  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  paternity  and  to  contribute  financially.  This  may  be  done 
through  voluntary  agreement  or  by  Court  Order.121  Very  little  re¬ 
search  has  been  done  on  problems  of  unwed  fathers,  but  it  is  generally 
agreed  that  they  are  beset  by  basically  the  same  emotional  conflicts  as 
the  unwed  mother.  Counselling  of  the  unwed  father  particularly  the 
teenager  is  considered  a  necessary  area  for  development  in  the  future. 
122  Without  adequate  counselling  to  both  the  unmarried  mother  and 

110See  Elizabeth  Herzog  article,  quoted  above  (footnote  117);  Also,  “Illegitimacy  in 
the  Next  Decade:  Trends  and  Implications”,  by  Clark  Vincent,  Child  Welfare, 
December,  1964;  Also,  “Perspectives  on  Services  to  Teenage  Unmarried  Mothers 9 
by  Ro^e  Bernstein,  Chdd  Welfare,  January,  1964. 

120“Out  of  Wedlock”  by  Leontine  Young  (McGraw  Hill),  1954;  “Unmarried  Mothers” 
by  Clark  Vincent  (Glencoe  Press),  1961. 

121Part  III  Child  Welfare  Act. 

122 See  “Casework  with  the  Unmarried  Father”  by  Rowan  and  Pannor,  reprinted  by 
Child  Welfare  League  of  America  (1963);  Also,  “Social  Services  to  Unmarried 
Parents”,  Canadian  Welfare  Council  (1957). 
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the  putative  father,  the  emotional  conflicts  that  have  led  to  the  preg¬ 
nancy  will  remain  unresolved  and  are  likely  to  create  further  problems 
for  the  future. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  need  is  to  inform  the  public  of  casework 
services  available  in  Alberta  to  unmarried  mothers  and  to  encourage 
medical  practitioners  to  refer  unmarried  pregnant  girls  to  the  re¬ 
gional  offices  for  counselling.  Only  a  small  percentage  are  now  being 
reached;  indeed  many  unwed  mothers  in  Alberta  are  shown  to  have 
had  no  pre-natal  medical  care  prior  to  entering  hospital  for  delivery. 

Maternity  homes  are  available  in  both  Edmonton  and  Calgary 
providing  salutary  group-living  facilities  with  casework  service  for 
the  last  months  of  pregnancy.123 

The  question  is  frequently  raised  as  to  whether  the  unmarried 
mother  should  keep  her  child.  In  Sweden  and  Denmark  the  emp¬ 
hasis  for  years  has  been  in  favor  of  this,  with  the  state  providing 
housing,  as  well  as  training  to  equip  the  mother  to  support  her  child. 
In  North  America  however,  the  social  stigma  which  still  attaches  to 
illegitimacy  makes  difficult  the  raising  of  children  in  an  abnormal 
family  setting.124 

A  necessary  approach  to  prevention  of  illegitimacy  is  sex  educa¬ 
tion,  though  there  seems  little  agreement  as  to  where  responsibility 
lies  for  providing  it.  Few  parents  feel  competent  from  their  own 
background  of  experience  to  offer  guidance  in  today's  changing  mores. 
Yet  there  is  a  resistance  amongst  community  agencies,  the  church  and 
the  school,  to  accept  responsibility  for  sex  education,  and  no  general 
agreement  as  to  the  content  of  instruction.  Sweden  has  included  sex 
education  in  its  school  curriculum  for  some  20  years  and  reports  that 
it  has  not  discouraged  marriage  or  led  to  promiscuity.  A  royal  com¬ 
mission  is  currently  at  work  there  to  improve  the  quality  of  sex 
education.125 

123Providence  Creche,  Calgary  (capacity  12)  operated  by  the  Sisters  of  Providence; 
Pineview  Home,  Edmonton  (capacity  28)  constructed  by  the  government  and  operated 
by  the  Sisters  of  Misericordia;  Woodside  Homes  (under  construction)  in  Edmonton 
to  be  operated  by  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare;  a  similar  maternity  home 
planned  by  the  government  for  Calgary. 

i24$ee  “Study  on  Unmarried  Mothers  who  Plan  to  Keep  their  Babies,”  based  on  a 
survey  made  in  San  Francisco  by  the  Research  Department  of  the  University  of 
California  (1962).  For  only  a  very  small  percentage  of  girls  planning  to  keep  their 
babies  (40  out  of  273)  was  a  parent-child  boarding  home  considered  the  best  plan 
for  the  mother. 

See  also,  Dr.  Morton  Eisenberg’s  paper  delivered  in  1956  at  the  National  Conference 
on  Social  Welfare,  in  which  he  stated  that  most  unmarried  mothers  are  unable  to 
meet  their  child’s  needs  even  in  a  minimal  way. 

123See  recent  address  given  in  New  York  by  Birgitta  Linner  of  the  Stockholm  Marriage 
Counselling  Bureau  to  the  American  Ortho-Psychiatric  Society  (reported  in  the 
“Toronto  Globe  and  Mail”,  March  19,  1965). 
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A  laudable  program  was  offered  in  March  of  this  year  in  Calgary 
under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Church  Institute  for  Pastoral  Care 
and  Counselling.  It  was  a  2-day  workshop  to  assist  parents  and 
church  leaders  to  communicate  more  effectively  with  young  people  on 
matters  of  sex.  Attended  by  over  400  persons  of  all  faiths,  it  was  the 
largest  of  its  kind  ever  held  in  Canada.  Its  theme  was  not  one  of 
moralizing  with  young  people  about  pre-marital  sexual  relations,  but 
emphasizing  instead  that  outside  marriage  such  relations  cannot  be 
fulfilling  or  satisfying,  but  lead  only  to  emotional  conflict,  and  fre¬ 
quently  to  heartbreak  and  tragedy. 

RECOMMENDATION  #30 

(1)  The  public  should  be  made  aware  of  the  casework  services  avail¬ 
able  in  Alberta  to  unmarried  mothers  through  regional  offices  of 
the  Department,  so  that  more  may  avail  themselves  of  these 
services. 

(2)  Greater  efforts  should  be  made  to  provide  counselling  services  to 
the  unwed  father,  especially  the  teenager. 

(3)  An  enlightened  program  of  sex  education  should  be  provided 
through  responsible  agencies. 
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Chapter  XI 


Prevention 

Prevention  in  Relation  to  Adoption 

“Prevention”  as  applied  to  adoption  means  reduction  in  the  num¬ 
bers  requiring  adoption.  Basic  to  the  success  of  any  adoption  pro¬ 
gram  is  control  over  the  number  of  children  coming  into  care.  Some 
balance  must  be  achieved  between  the  adoptive  population  (persons 
willing  to  adopt)  and  the  producing  population  (those  giving  birth  to 
children  needing  adoption).  There  is  reason  to  fear  that  in  Alberta 
this  balance  is  being  threatened  particularly  as  regards  the  Metis 
child.  The  number  of  such  children  being  surrendered  so  far  is  only 
a  trickle  compared  to  the  number  being  born  illegitimately  and  as 
urbanization  continues,  a  marked  acceleration  will  likely  occur  in 
numbers  surrendered  for  adoption.  The  flooding  of  such  children 
into  care  could  reach  a  saturation  point  where  conceivably  no  amount 
of  advertising,  or  searching  for  additional  adoptive  homes,  would  pro¬ 
duce  results  commensurate  with  the  need. 

The  emphasis  must  therefore  be  on  PREVENTION  —  prevention 
of  the  NEED  for  adoption  by  reducing  the  numbers  requiring  adoption. 


Forms  of  Prevention 

Prevention  can  and  must  take  many  forms.  These  will  be  discus¬ 
sed  under  various  headings. 

(1)  HOMEMAKER  SERVICE 

Homemaker  service  is  a  major  preventive  service  for  stabilizing 
a  family  during  stress  or  crisis  so  as  to  make  unnecessary  the  place¬ 
ment  of  children  outside  the  home.  The  need  may  arise  where  the 
mother  is  ill  or  has  died,  or  been  deserted.  It  is  meant  to  provide  a 
“substitute  mother”  to  care  for  the  physical  and  emotional  needs  of 
a  family  on  a  short-term  emergency  basis.  When  combined  with  case¬ 
work  and  counselling,  it  can  prevent  family  breakdowns,  and  the  re¬ 
sulting  increase  in  demand  for  foster  and  adoptive  homes. 

Homemaker  service  is  older,  more  developed  and  more  widely 
used  in  European  countries  than  it  is  on  this  continent.  It  began  in 
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the  United  States  in  1923,  but  the  greatest  growth  has  taken  place 
in  the  past  five  years.  The  first  National  Conference  on  Homemaker 
Service  was  held  in  1937  and  the  most  recent  in  1964  in  Washington, 
D.C.120  The  standards  set  by  the  Child  Welfare  League  of  America  in 
1959  are  as  usable  today  as  when  published.127 

In  Canada,  homemaker  service  is  operating  in  about  50  major 
cities,  financed  largely  from  community  funds.  There  are  two  agenc¬ 
ies  in  Alberta,  (The  Family  Service  Association  of  Edmonton,  and 
its  counterpart,  The  Family  Service  Bureau  of  Calgary),  operating 
efficient  homemaker  service  in  connection  with  family  counselling, 
the  former  with  a  staff  of  ten  homemakers,  the  latter,  nine.  Be¬ 
cause  of  limited  budget  and  staff,  priorities  for  service  are  given  to 
families  with  several  children,  and  those  on  marginal  incomes  or  on 
public  assistance.  The  Calgary  Family  Service  Bureau,  with  one 
homemaker  for  every  32,000  of  the  city’s  population,  is  able  to  to  pro¬ 
vide  service  for  only  one  out  of  three  of  its  legitimate  requests.  Of  the 
134  families  served  by  it  in  1964,  14%  were  wholly  on  public  assistance. 
Most  of  the  total  were  young  families  (parents  under  35)  with  young 
children  (4-to-6-year  bracket)  with  a  significant  number  of  one-parent 
families  (separated,  divorced  or  deserted).  The  length  of  stay  aver¬ 
aged  four  weeks,  with  one  extending  to  eleven  weeks  (where  the 
mother  was  in  the  TB  sanitorium). 

Public  assistance  families  pay  nothing  to  the  agency  providing 
the  service,  but  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  subsidizes  the 
agency  by  paying  the  estimated  cost  directly  to  it.  Others  requiring 
the  service  pay  according  to  their  own  estimate  of  their  ability  to 
pay.128 

That  existing  agencies  are  unable  to  meet  the  need  for  home¬ 
maker  service  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  Edmonton  Regional 
Office  receives  from  ten  to  twenty  calls  a  day  for  “home  help”  (which 
of  course  it  does  not  provide)  ;  and  the  National  Employment  Office 
in  Edmonton  reports  100  similar  calls  each  week. 

In  rural  areas  of  Alberta,  homemaker  services  are  virtually  non¬ 
existent.  One  exception  is  the  town  of  High  Prairie  where  a  local 
group  of  volunteers  recently  formed  a  committee  to  establish  such  a 
service,  and  17  women  have  enrolled  in  a  course  with  lectures  given 
by  the  local  nurse,  doctor,  fire  chief  and  police. 

128There  is  a  summary  of  papers  presented  at  this  Conference  contained  in  the  “Report 
of  National  Conference  on  Homemaker  Service”,  1964. 

12TSee  Child  Welfare  League  of  America  “Standards  for  Homemaker  Services  for 
Children”. 

128The  average  sum  paid  to  the  Calgary  Family  Service  Bureau  is  $3.25  per  day; 
the  cost  to  the  agency  is  approximately  $12.50  per  day  for  each  homemaker,  leaving 
a  deficit  of  $9.25  to  be  covered  from  general  funds. 
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The  role  of  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  would  seem  to  be 
providing  increased  subsidies  to  agencies  offering  this  service,  and 
homemaker  training  in  rural  areas  when  requested.  As  an  aid  in 
such  planning,  the  Canadian  Welfare  Council  has  published  two  useful 
booklets.120 

The  writer  got  the  impression  from  attending  the  Workshop  on 
Homemaker  Service  at  the  Tacoma  Conference  that  there  is  a  growing 
recognition  of  the  potential  value  of  this  kind  of  personal  service  in 
preventing  deterioration  in  family  situations,  which  could  lead  to  in¬ 
creased  demands  on  adoption  service.  Most  cities  (including  Seattle 
and  Vancouver)  are  similarly  understaffed,  but  their  record  of  achieve¬ 
ment,  even  with  a  few  homemakers,  is  impressive. 

Great  care  must  be  taken  in  the  selection  of  homemakers.130  They 
must  be  stable,  mature  and  responsible;  carefully  trained  and  super¬ 
vised.  They  work  under  direct  supervision  of  a  professional  social 
worker  with  whom  they  are  in  daily  contact  regarding  problems  aris¬ 
ing  in  a  particular  home.  As  a  result  of  the  recent  concern  expressed 
by  12  Edmonton  agencies,  a  course  for  homemakers  was  begun  at 
the  Northern  Alberta  Institute  of  Technology,  at  which  10  pro¬ 
spective  homemakers  were  registered  at  the  first  class  in  January. 
Some  form  of  recognition,  by  way  of  a  certificate  on  completion  of 
such  course,  would  elevate  the  status  of  qualified  homemakers. 

It  is  hoped  that  Alberta  will  move  along  rapidly  in  expanding 
homemaker  services  as  a  preventative  to  children  coming  into  care 
and  requiring  adoption.  The  cost  of  adequate  homemaker  service  is 
bound  to  be  high,  but  significantly  less  than  the  cost  of  family  break¬ 
downs. 

(2)  DAY-CARE  FACILITIES 

Day-care  facilities  offer  a  preventive  service  for  working  mothers 
whose  children  would  not  otherwise  be  adequately  cared  for  during 
the  mother’s  working  hours.  The  need  for  such  care  has  increased 
markedly  since  World  War  II  due  to  the  great  numbers  of  married 
women  entering  the  labor  force,  many  of  whom  have  small  children 
under  school  age.  Whether  we  approve  in  principle  of  working  mothers 
or  not,  the  trend  in  this  direction  will  not  be  reversed  by  ignoring 
the  plight  of  the  children  involved.  Because  children  of  low-income 

129“Intake  Policy  and  Practices  for  Visiting  Homemaker  Services”,  (September  1963), 
and  “The  Training  of  Visiting  Homemakers”,  (March,  1963),  each  of  which  is 
available  at  a  cost  of  25c  from:  Canadian  Welfare  Council,  55  Parkdale  Avenue, 

Ottawa  3. 

130Seattle  reports  interviewing  100  applicants,  already  previously  screened  by  employ¬ 
ment  agencies,  in  order  to  select  four. 
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families  suffer  most  in  these  situations,  adequate  day-care  services 
have  a  bearing  on  neglect  cases  that  might  lead  to  permanent  wardship 
and  the  necessity  for  adoption.131 

As  evidence  of  the  world-wide  concern  for  day-care  services  is 
the  United  Nations  Report  on  Day  Care  Centres  (1963). 

Good  day-care  service  should  provide  a  choice  of  two  types  of 
care,  namely: 

(a)  Family  day-care; 

(b)  Group  day-care. 

(a)  FAMILY  DAY  CARE 

This  refers  to  day-care  in  a  private  home,  which  is  necessary  for 
children  who  cannot  adjust  to  a  group  setting,  and  for  young  children 
who  should  have  a  close  relationship  with  a  mother  substitute.  Care 
outside  the  home  for  children  under  two  years  should  be  discouraged, 
but  where  necessity  requires  it,  a  warm  relationship  with  one  mother 
figure,  rather  than  with  a  series  of  such  persons  is  essential.132 

Where  four  or  more  children  are  kept  on  a  day-care  basis,  whet¬ 
her  in  a  private  home  or  other  facility,  the  law  requires  that  such  home 
be  licensed  as  a  day  nursery.133.  However,  where  day-care  is  offered 
for  three  children  or  less,  there  is  no  provision  for  licensing,  inspection 
or  standards.  Several  provinces  are  beginning  to  require  licensing 
even  where  day-care  is  provided  for  one  child  only.  The  standards  of 
many  of  these  smaller  unlicensed  homes  in  Alberta  is  doubtless  inade¬ 
quate,  and  some  working  mothers  in  desperation  will  leave  their  chil¬ 
dren  almost  anywhere.  Such  is  the  case  of  a  young  Edmonton  mother 
who  dropped  her  infant  off  every  morning  at  a  home  where  she  had 
only  once  seen  the  woman  in  charge,  and  she  had  to  leave  the  child 
alone  on  the  chesterfield  because  no  one  was  ever  awake  at  that  time 
of  morning  to  receive  it.  The  shortage  of  homes  for  day-care  is  ap¬ 
parent  from  an  examination  of  the  classified  ads  appearing  in  any 
daily  newspaper.134 


131The  role  of  the  working  mother  was  the  subject  of  an  International  Labor  Conference 
held  in  Geneva  in  1964  entitled  “Women  Workers  in  a  Changing  World”,  at  which 
the  Government  of  Canada  enunciated  the  following  principle:  Women  with  family 
responsibilities,  whatever  their  reason  for  seeking  employment,  should  be  regarded 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  labor  force”;  and  further,  that  services  should  be  provided 
so  that  such  women  “who  need  or  choose  to  work  outside  the  home”  can  do  so 
without  detriment  to  themselves,  their  family  or  their  children. 

132The  need  for  this  is  dealt  with  in  Chapter  IV,  Section  11(a)  of  this  Report. 

133Welfare  Homes  Act,  1963  Alberta  Statutes,  c.  73. 

131For  example,  the  April  2  (1965)  issue  of  the  Edmonton  Journal  listed  20  advertisements 
offering  baby-sitting  services  “in  own  home”.  In  the  same  issue  there  was  33  adver¬ 
tisements  requiring  baby  sitters  in  homes,  many  reflecting  desperation. 
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The  University  Women’s  Club  of  Edmonton  made  an  inspection  in 
June,  1959  of  54  homes  which  had  been  so  advertised,  and  found  stan¬ 
dards  in  many  were  unsatisfactory.  As  a  result  of  their  recommen¬ 
dation,  Section  9  (g)  of  the  Child  Welfare  Act  was  passed  requiring 
licensing  of  all  nurseries  with  more  than  three  children.  The  Edmon¬ 
ton  Welfare  Council  made  a  survey  of  day-care  services  in  Jasper 
Place  in  1962  which  pointed  to  the  need  for  additional  studies. 

(b)  GROUP  DAY  CARE 

The  aim  of  Group  Day-Care  is  to  meet  the  needs  of  children  from 
three  to  six  years  in  a  group  setting  of  possibly  ten  to  fifteen  children 
under  the  supervision  of  trained  staff.  In  Alberta  there  is  urgent  need 
not  only  for  more  such  facilities,  but  for  much  higher  standards.135 
As  at  April  1,  1965,  there  were  32  licensed  nurseries  in  Alberta  offer¬ 
ing  day-care  to  children,  distributed  as  follows  (with  their  capacity 
shown  in  brackets) : — 

Calgary  . 18  (390) 

Edmonton .  12  (420) 

Red  Deer . 1  (  30) 

Lethbridge  .  1  (12) 


32  (952) 

A  Day-Care  Centre  directed  by  trained  social  workers  with  a 
careful  intake  policy  can  perform  a  valuable  preventive  service.  It 
should  examine  the  family  situation  to  ascertain  what  problems  the 
parents  are  facing,  whether  it  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the  child  that 
the  mother  work,  whether  day  care  offers  the  best  solution,  whether 
the  child  is  ready  for  day  care,  and  if  so,  what  kind  of  day  care.  Fol¬ 
lowing  admission,  a  chart  should  be  kept  of  the  child’s  daily  progress, 
and  frequent  consultation  with  the  parents  to  make  sure  the  child’s 
needs  are  being  met  both  at  the  day-care  centre  and  at  home. 

As  to  the  location  of  large  day-care  centres,  the  best  opinion  is 
that  they  should  not  be  confined  to  the  centres  of  cities,  requiring 
mothers  to  bring  their  children  long  distances,  and  drive  equally  long 
distances  to  their  place  of  employment.  They  should  be  located  in 
various  districts  and  in  strategic  areas  to  serve  the  interests  of  the 


135The  Welfare  Homes  Act,  supra,  sets  out  certain  minimum  standards  such  as 
— building  complying  with  zoning,  gas,  electrical  and  fire  regulations, 

— minimum  floor  space  per  child; 

— compliance  with  health  and  nutritional  standards; 

— proper  ratio  of  staff  to  enrolment; 

— supervision  of  pre-school  children  at  all  times; 

— a  proper  balanced  program  of  activity. 
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greatest  number  with  the  least  inconvenience.  A  useful  report  has 
been  published  by  the  Day-Care  Association  of  Vancouver  which  sets 
out  standards  as  to  type  of  building,  equipment  and  furnishing,  super¬ 
vision,  staffing,  social  development  and  health  supervision  for  both 
group  day-care  and  family  day-care  centres. 

The  attitude  of  agencies  in  some  eastern  Canadian  cities  (notably 
Toronto  and  Ottawa)  is  that  mothers  will  go  to  work  whether  we  ap¬ 
prove  or  not;  it  is  a  situation  to  which  we  must  adjust;  hence  our 
attitude  should  be  to  help  these  families  provide  for  their  children 
in  the  best  way  possible.130  If  day-care  facilities  are  a  necessity  in 
the  present  structure  of  our  society,  they  must  be  adequate  to  meet 
the  need,  which  in  Alberta  they  are  not  at  present.  We  suggest  the 
Department  take  the  initiative  in  encouraging  studies  toward  solution 
of  this  problem  and  enlisting  support  of  private  agencies  to  provide 
such  services,  subsidizing  them  adequately  in  order  to  establish  the 
highest  standards.  Bearing  in  mind  the  relevance  of  day-care  to 
prevention  in  the  field  of  child  welfare,  and  thus  to  adoption,  the  writer 
sees  a  lack  in  number  and  quality  of  such  facilities,  and  recommends 
steps  be  taken  to  improve  and  expand  these  services. 

(3)  AID  TO  DEPENDENT  CHILDREN 

The  program  commonly  referred  to  as  “Aid  to  Dependent  Chil¬ 
dren”  provides  financial  help  for  children  who  are  living  apart  from 
their  parents  and  being  supported  by  relatives.  Except  for  this  pro¬ 
gram,  many  such  children  could  not  be  maintained  other  than  by  being 
made  wards  of  the  government. 

President  Franklin  Roosevelt  is  commonly  credited  with  inaugu¬ 
rating  this  program  in  the  United  States.  Several  Canadian  provinces 
have  had  such  a  program  for  as  long  as  ten  years.  Alberta  introduced 
its  program  as  an  extension  of  Social  Allowance  benefits  under  Order- 
in-Council  dated  October  22,  1963.  Its  effect  has  been  to  keep  chil¬ 
dren  in  homes  with  relatives  who  receive  financial  aid  for  their  sup¬ 
port.  The  importance  of  this  program  in  preventing  wardship  pro¬ 
ceedings,  with  the  resultant  need  in  many  cases  for  adoption,  cannot 
be  overestimated. 

Some  245  children  were  receiving  benefits  under  this  program  in 
March  1965,  and  of  these  it  is  estimated  that  half  would  have  been 
made  wards  except  for  this  assistance. 


130See  article  on  Toronto  pilot  project  in  foster-day  care,  “Rapport”  (Canadian  Welfare 
Council  publication),  April,  1965.  Also  similar  project  in  New  York  City,  reported 
in  Child  Welfare  Magazine,  June,  1959,  entitled  “Foster  Family  Day  Care  Service”. 
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This  program  should  be  endorsed  and  extended  in  appropriate 
cases. 

(4)  FAMILY  PLANNING  AND  RESPONSIBLE  PARENTHOOD 
(a)  Birth  Control 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  preventative  measures,  undoubtedly 
a  most  important  requirement  in  prevention  of  children  coming  into 
care  is  birth  control.  This  is  a  subject  which  is  rapidly  moving  from 
the  area  of  private  discussion  into  one  of  vocal  concern. 

In  approaching  this  subject,  one  must  be  aware  of  its  legal  and 
religious  implications.  The  Criminal  Code  of  Canada137  makes  distri¬ 
bution  of  birth-control  information  a  criminal  offence.  The  Catholic 
Church  disapproves  the  use  of  mechanical  or  chemical  contraceptive 
devices.  The  comments  which  follow  take  full  cognizance  of  these 
facts,  and  are  not  intended  to  ignore  the  law  or  to  encroach  on  re¬ 
ligious  sensitivity.  It  seems  proper,  however,  to  comment  on  current 
thinking,  in  the  light  of  a  possible  relaxation  in  future  of  legal  and 
religious  prohibitions.  The  relevance  of  this  subject  to  adoption  is 
apparent  from  the  earlier  Chapters  of  this  Report. 

Sir  Julian  Huxley  has  said  that  family  planning  is  necessary  to 
secure  a  reasonable  future  for  the  human  species.  Evidence  of  an 
awareness  of  this  can  be  found  in  the  fact  that  more  than  a  thousand 
million  people  today  live  in  countries  whose  governments  officially 
sponsor  birth-control  programs.  This  would  never  have  been  fore¬ 
seeable  even  as  recently  as  five  years  ago.  In  India,  Japan,  Egypt 
and  Pakistan,  the  governments  have  taken  action  by  substantial  bud¬ 
get  allocations.  In  Hong  Kong,  Singapore,  South  Africa,  Barbados 
and  other  countries,  local  voluntary  family  planning  associations  are 
aided  by  governments  grants.  President  Kennedy  was  the  first  Ameri¬ 
can  President  to  approve  action  on  the  population  problem,  when  in 
April,  1963,  he  publicly  endorsed  efforts  to  learn  “more  about  the 
whole  reproduction  cycle”  so  that  this  knowledge  can  “be  made  more 
available  to  the  world”.  His  endorsement  was  followed  by  a  con¬ 
tribution  from  the  U.S.  government  of  $500,000  to  the  World  Health 
Organization  for  studies  in  human  reproduction,  and  by  creation  of 
a  new  research  division  in  the  United  States  National  Institute  of 
Child  Health  and  Human  Development.138 


137Section  150  (c). 

138It  mav  be  noted  here  that  Canadian  delegates  to  United  Nations  and  the  World 
Health  Organization  abstain  from  voting  on  matters  affecting  family  planning  in 

other  countries. 
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Several  professional  groups  have  expressed  approval  of  these 
developments.  A  resolution  of  the  American  College  of  Obstetricians 
and  Gynecologists  recently  urged  that  birth  control  methods,  consis¬ 
tent  with  religious  conviction,  be  made  available  to  all  groups,  and 
that  research  into  human  fertility  be  expanded.  The  American  Med¬ 
ical  Association,  which  approved  birth  control  as  long  ago  as  1937, 
has  established  a  new  committee  on  human  reproduction  to  consider 
problems  pertaining  to  family  planning.  The  Canadian  Medical  As¬ 
sociation  in  1964  endorsed  an  amendment  to  the  present  section  in 
the  Criminal  Code. 

Japan’s  experience  is  an  illustration  of  how  fertility  can  be  con¬ 
trolled  on  a  national  scale  by  voluntary  means  (however  much  we 
may  disapprove  of  the  method).  The  annual  birth  rate  in  Japan 
dropped  from  34  per  thousand  to  17  per  thousand  in  a  little  more 
than  a  decade  (prior  to  1960) .  The  rapid  decrease  was  accomplished 
at  first  almost  entirely  by  legal  abortion.  Though  few  would  approve 
of  the  method,  the  results  demonstrate  how  population  can  be  con¬ 
trolled  on  a  large  scale  by  voluntary  effort. 

India  is  making  similar  efforts  at  population  control  through 
family  planning  programs  begun  in  1952  under  the  auspices  of  a 
United  Nations  technical  assistance  mission  at  the  request  of  the 
government  of  India.  This  five-man  mission  has  recently  returned 
to  India  to  assist  in  extending  current  efforts  to  solve  population 
problems.130  In  March  1965  the  Government  of  India  went  so  far  as 
to  set  up  a  special  committee  to  study  legalized  abortion  as  a  possible 
drastic  method  of  controlling  population.  These  instances  point  to 
the  world-wide  concern  as  to  the  effect  of  increasing  population  on 
economic  and  social  resources,  especially  in  developing  countries. 

The  stand  of  the  Catholic  Church  on  matters  of  birth  control  is 
based  on  encyclical  letters  and  other  writings  of  Pope  Pius  XI  and 
XII.  It  condemns  artificial  birth  prevention  by  means  of  contracep¬ 
tive  devices  or  chemicals ;  but  approves  of  the  “natural  method”  either 
through  total  continence  ((abstinence)  or  by  periodic  continence  in 
what  is  called  the  “rhythm  method”.  This  means  limiting  sexual  re¬ 
lations  to  the  so-called  “safe  period”  during  the  menstrual  cycle,  which 
admittedly  allows  a  wide  margin  of  error.  Even  this  method  must 
allow  for  a  reasonable  number  of  children  depending  on  economic  and 
personal  circumstances. 

Thus  there  is  general  acceptance  of  family  limitation  in  principle, 
but  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  methods  and  techniques.  The  use  of 


139See  United  Nations  “Monthly  Chronicle”,  Vol.  II,  No.  1  (March,  1965),  p.  39. 
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contraceptives,  mechanical  devices,  appliances,  drugs,  chemicals  or 
pills  is  not  condoned  by  the  Catholic  Church. 

The  dramatic  discovery  in  1960  of  the  contraceptive  pill140  which 
is  virtually  100%  effective  in  preventing  conception  (without  impair¬ 
ment  to  fertility)  and  procurable  at  moderate  cost,  brought  the  re¬ 
ligious  issue  sharply  into  focus.  It  is  estimated  that  over  a  million 
women  in  the  United  States  today  are  users  of  the  pill,  and  a  propor¬ 
tionate  number  of  women  in  Canada. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  decline  in  birth  rate  since  the  advent 
of  the  pill,  as  evidenced  by  a  marked  reduction  since  1960  in  rate  of 
bed  occupancy  in  maternity  wards  in  four  of  the  six  major  hospitals 
in  Alberta.141  Because  the  pill  can  be  obtained  only  through  doctor’s 
prescription,  its  use  is  limited  to  those  who  have  contact  with  a  private 
physician.  This  means  that  women  in  the  lower  socio-economic  group 
who  cannot  afford  the  services  of  a  doctor  rarely  have  access  to  the 
pill.  Consequently,  that  part  of  our  population  which  is  regarded  as 
superior  in  the  intellectual  and  economic  sense,  is  able  to  be  more 
selective  in  size  of  families,  while  those  at  the  lower  end  of  the  econo¬ 
mic  scale,  and  who  can  least  afford  large  families,  are  not  only  re¬ 
maining  as  productive  as  before,  but  with  the  availability  of  medical 
care  have  more  surviving  children.  As  we  look  ahead,  it  is  logical  to 
see  this  pattern  perpetuating  itself.  Young  people  growing  up  in 
families  with  one  or  two  brothers  and  sisters  will  on  marriage  likely 
produce  a  similar  number  of  children,  especially  with  the  availability 
of  control  devices;  whereas  those  on  the  lower  economic  level  having 
been  brought  up  in  households  of  8  or  10  children  will  in  most  cases  on 
marriage  produce  families  of  similar  size.  The  effect  of  perpetuating 
these  cycles  upon  our  future  population  pattern  is  obvious. 

Nor  is  this  situation  confined  to  Alberta,  The  City  of  Chicago, 
for  example,  showed  a  20%  decline  in  1964  in  number  of  obstetrical 
cases  over  1962.  It  would  seem  then  that  the  availability  of  the  pill 
and  other  contraceptive  devices  has  led  a  substantial  number  of  couples 
to  choose  voluntary  limitation  in  the  size  of  families. 

What  is  the  position  of  the  women  on  the  lower  end  of  the  econo¬ 
mic  scale,  as  for  example,  the  Metis  women  in  Alberta,  many  of  whom 
are  producing  the  maximum  number  of  children  possible  for  their 
child-bearing  years,  both  legitimate  and  illegitimate?  Because  they 
cannot  afford  the  services  of  a  physician,  they  are  being  denied  access 
to  modern  methods  of  fertility  control.  Leaving  aside  the  legal  and 

140Loosely  called  “the  pill”  though  there  are  in  fact  several  pills  which  achieve  the 
9ame  result  through  different  means. 

141Apparent  from  an  examination  of  statistics  in  the  public  reports  of  these  hospitals. 
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religious  implications,  we  might  well  pose  a  moral  question:  Are 
we  justified  in  withholding  information  from  those  who  need  it  most, 
and  whose  life  and  whose  children’s  lives  are  increasingly  deprived  of 
normal  advantages  ?  Should  such  remedies  be  confined  to  the  affluent, 
or  should  they  be  shared  with  impoverished  and  minority  groups;  in 
other  words,  does  it  become  discriminatory  to  deny  them  the  benefits 
of  research?  The  only  moral  responsibility  would  be  to  make  such 
information  available.  Once  this  were  done,  the  choice  would  rest 
with  the  individual,  based  on  her  own  ideas  and  religious  convictions, 
as  to  what  method,  if  any,  is  desirable.  Catholic  women  would  then 
be  entitled  to  have  the  rhythm  method  explained,  and  where  neces¬ 
sary  referred  to  some  kind  of  “rhythm  clinic”  in  a  Catholic  hospital. 
Non-Catholics  would  be  referred  to  medical  birth-control  services. 
Family  planning  by  means  acceptable  to  the  practising  Catholic  should 
be  just  as  available  as  medical  contraceptives  to  the  non-Catholic. 

Some  doubt  has  been  expressed  as  to  whether  women  in  the  lower 
socio-economic  group  (such  as  Metis  women)  would,  even  if  provided 
with  oral  pills,  be  capable  of  the  discipline  necessary  for  their  suc¬ 
cessful  use ;  or  whether  their  way  of  life  is  such  as  to  make  contracep¬ 
tive  practices  difficult  or  impossible.  Furnishing  the  remedy  would 
accomplish  nothing  without  motivation  to  use  it.  A  study  is  cur¬ 
rently  underway  in  Chicago  to  ascertain  whether  negro  women  on 
relief,  if  provided  with  pills,  would  have  sufficient  motivation  to  take 
them  as  directed.  The  findings  will  be  of  interest  in  assessing  the 
Alberta  situation. 

It  might  be  mentioned  here  that  an  intra-uterine  device  has  been 
found  effective  for  women  in  Asian  countries,  as  it  can  be  permanently 
fitted,  is  95%  effective  and  has  no  adverse  effects.  This  removes  the 
necessity  of  following  daily  directions.  Medical  doctors  in  Alberta 
are  of  opinion  that  this  method  will  soon  replace  the  pill  altogether 
because  of  greater  convenience  in  its  use  and  the  total  absence  of 
any  side  effects. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  attitude  of  the  Catholic  Church 
is  changing  in  respect  to  birth  control.142  Following  an  ecumenical 
conference  in  Rome,  Pope  Paul  set  up  a  special  40-man  papal  com¬ 
mission  to  study  the  theological  aspect  of  birth  control  pills.  This 
commission  has  now  been  in  secret  session  for  a  year,  and  the  Pope  by 
Vatican  announcement  recently  urged  it  to  conclude  its  work  “urgently 
and  courageously”.143  It  is  known  that  there  is  division  within  the 

142See  the  very  recent  article,  New  York  Times  Magazine,  June  20,  1965, 

entitled  “The  Catholic  Church  Reconsiders  Birth  Control”.  See  also  article  entitled 
“The  Birth  Control  Issue”,  New  York  Times,  April  4,  1965,  p.  6E. 

143Press  release,  March  29,  1965. 
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Commission  amongst  those  who  wish  current  church  teaching  to  re¬ 
main  unchanged;  those  who  favor  restricted  use  of  the  pills  under 
certain  conditions,  and  those  who  favor  liberal  use  with  few  ex¬ 
ceptions.  Notwithstanding  that  the  Pope  has  called  for  an  end  to 
public  discussion  of  contraception,  several  Catholic  clergy  and  laymen 
have  spoken  out  in  disapproval  of  the  Church  stand.  The  resulting 
dilemma  is  explained  by  Father  Walton  Hannah,  a  member  of  the 
Catholic  Inquiry  Forum  in  Montreal,  writing  as  follows  in  “The  United 
Church  Observer”.144 

“This  is  a  distressing  era  for  people  with  problems  like  these  who  have 
sensitive  consciences,  for  science  is  making  very  rapid  strides  in  biologi¬ 
cal  and  bio-chemical  means  of  regulating  and  limiting  human  fertilitv. 
Understandably  the  Catholic  Church  requires  time  to  consider  the  moral 
implications  of  these  new  discoveries  as  they  arise.  The  Church  and  her 
members  must  work  to  understand  further  the  truths  she  proclaims, 
especiallv  on  a  matter  of  such  vital  practical  importance  as  contracep¬ 
tion,  and  more  intensely  at  the  time  of  a  Council.  There  is  a  legitimate 
area  of  debate,  especially  in  the  examination  of  arguments  from  reason 
and  natural  law.” 

These  facts  are  presented  here  merely  to  indicate  changing  trends 
in  thinking.  Any  new  policy  must  await  official  pronouncement.  If 
a  change  were  to  occur  at  the  religious  level,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect 
that  a  change  in  legislation  would  soon  follow.  If  this  were  to  occur, 
then  it  would  become  possible  to  make  birth  control  information  and 
remedies  available  to  the  public.  Caseworkers  at  regional  offices 
would  then  be  able  to  discuss  family  planning  without  violation  of 
legal  or  religious  principles.  Then  no  individual  would  be  denied  re¬ 
ferral  to  contraceptives  if  desired.  Nor  should  caseworkers,  nurses 
and  doctors  be  required  to  wait  for  the  patient  to  request  these  ser¬ 
vices.  If  our  public  health  clinics  had  waited  for  the  public  to  request 
inoculations,  well-baby  clinics  and  polio  vaccine,  these  services  might 
never  have  been  provided.  If  legal  and  religious  restrictions  were  re¬ 
moved,  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  could,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Department  of  Health,  establish  family-planning  clinics  to  which 
women  might  come  for  an  hour’s  group  session  where  frank  questions 
would  be  asked  and  answered.  Persons  indicating  an  interest  could 
be  medically  examined  as  to  a  suitable  prescription  or  device.  If  pills 
were  prescribed,  the  patient  would  have  an  individual  conference  with 
the  nurse  as  to  their  use,  with  the  assurance  that  if  doubts  or  prob¬ 
lems  arose,  she  could  return  for  further  discussion. 

With  regard  to  the  use  of  contraceptives  by  unmarried  mothers, 
it  is  difficult  to  take  a  stand  on  the  moral  factors  involved  here.  Ob- 


144March  1,  1965,  p.  32. 
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viously  recidivism  among  unmarried  mothers  would  indicate  that  re¬ 
curring  pregnancies  are  no  deterrent.  On  the  one  hand  is  the  argu¬ 
ment  that  contraceptives  for  unmarried  women  would  encourage  im¬ 
morality;  on  the  other,  that  government  support  of  children  who  are 
the  product  of  immorality  indirectly  condones  the  conduct  that  pro¬ 
duces  them.  In  this  connection  we  quote  the  following  passage  from 
the  Brief  presented  by  the  Child  Welfare  Commission  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Welfare: 

“It  seems  reasonable  and  desirable  that  some  method  of  compulsion  be 
exerted  in  the  matter  of  birth  control  with  unmarried  mothers  who  have 
one  child  after  another.  Invariably  they  cannot  meet  their  responsibil¬ 
ity,  and  the  government  has  to  assume  the  care  of  these  children.  Some 
of  these  women  have  given  birth  to  five  and  even  more  children  that 
have  become  wards  of  the  government  with  little  capability  or  intention 
of  assuming  any  responsibility  for  raising  or  caring  for  them.  Many 
of  these  mothers  are  of  low  mentality  and  tend  to  associate  with  a  male 
of  the  same  tvpe.  They  produce  the  vast  majority  of  hard-to-place, 
almost  unadoptable  children.  In  the  area  of  public  morality  and  legis¬ 
lation  we  think  a  long  overdue  strengthening  of  the  present  Eugenics 
Act  (Sexual  Sterilization  Act)  should  come  about.” 

(Brief,  p.  8) 

To  conclude  these  comments  on  birth  control,  certainly  the  harm¬ 
ful  effects  of  high  fertility  on  the  physical  and  mental  well-being  of 
the  mother,  on  the  stability  of  the  home  and  on  the  future  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  is  well  recognized.  The  unwanted  child,  or  an  additional  child 
in  an  already  overburdened  low-income  family,  present  major  prob¬ 
lems  for  child  welfare  officials.  Many  such  children  have  little  pro¬ 
spect  of  achieving  any  measure  of  security,  education  or  self-fulfil¬ 
ment.  Despite  all  the  expenditures  now  being  made  for  housing 
and  improving  economic  standards,  they  will  come  to  naught  if 
tomorrow’s  population  increases  out  of  proportion  to  the  resources 
available  to  meet  the  demands.  The  writer  would  therefore  view 
family  planning  as  a  major  component  in  any  prevention  program. 

Support  could  properly  be  given  by  the  government  and  citizens 
of  Alberta  to  Private  Bill  No.  C-36  presently  before  the  House  of 
Commons  for  amendment  to  section  150  of  the  Criminal  Code,  in 
view  of  its  important  bearing  on  the  adoption  situation  in  Alberta. 


(b)  Sterilization 

In  respect  to  sterilization,  legislation145  requires  consent  if  the 
patient  is  a  “psychotic  person”,  but  not  if  a  “mentally  defective  per¬ 
son”.  The  grounds  for  sterilization  are  that  the  mental  disease  is 


145The  Sexual  Sterilization  Act,  R.S.A.  1955,  c.  311. 
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likely  to  be  transmitted  to  the  progeny,  or  that  “mental  injury” 
might  result  to  the  mother  or  child.  This  is  being  broadly  inter¬ 
preted  to  include  cases  where  the  mental  health  of  the  mother  is  in 
jeopardy,  or  where  the  child  is  likely  to  be  mentally  retarded.  Yet 
several  cases  have  arisen  where  sterilization,  though  approved  by 
the  Eugenics  Board  set  up  under  the  Act,  has  not  been  permitted 
due  to  religious  pressures.146  In  one  such  case  the  Provincial  Gui¬ 
dance  Clinic  recommended  sterilization  of  a  mentally-defeetive  un¬ 
married  mother,  but  religious  objections  were  raised.  In  another 
case  a  mentally-retarded  unmarried  mother  was  for  the  same  reason 
denied  the  recommended  operation  and  has  since  produced  two  more 
illegitimate  children,  both  retarded.  Such  children  cannot  be  offered 
for  adoption,  and  the  government  must  assume  responsibility  for 
their  permanent  care.  A  further  case  is  cited  in  the  Brief  of  the 
Child  Welfare  Commission  as  follows: 

Mrs.  G.,  aged  33,  has  recently  given  birth  to  her  tenth  child,  a  grossly 
deformed  mental  defective.  Several  years  ago  the  husband  found  the 
pressures  too  great  and  disappeared,  leaving  the  family  without  any 
support.  Mrs.  G.  is  receiving  Social  Allowance  for  herself  and  seven 
of  the  children,— the  other  three  all  being  defective  are  cared  for  by 
the  Government.  One  is  in  the  Provincial  Training  School,  one  is  in 
an  institution  for  defective  government  wards  in  Wetaskiwin,  and  the 
new  baby  who  is  also  a  ward  is  in  Rosecrest  (a  receiving  home  in 
Edmonton).  Prior  to  the  last  pregnancy,  Mrs.  G.  requested  sterilization 
from  her  doctor.  He  refused  to  consider  the  operation  because  of  his 
own  religious  convictions.  We  can  anticipate  that  several  more  children 
will  be  born  to  Mrs.  G.,  who  is  still  a  young  woman  (33),  all  of  whom 
will  have  to  be  maintained  by  the  government  in  one  way  or  another. 

(Brief,  p.  8) 

Since  Alberta  legislation  provides  for  sterilization  in  limited 
cases  and  on  proper  medical  grounds,147  it  would  seem  that  this  right 
given  by  law  should  be  available  where  recommended,  particularly 
because  of  the  burden  that  is  otherwise  imposed  on  adoption. 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  June,  1965,  the  Canadian  Medical 
Association,  meeting  in  Halifax,  endorsed  sterilization  when  carried 
out  for  “valid  reasons”. 

(c)  Abortion 

Abortion  is  forbidden  by  the  Criminal  Code  of  Canada,148  Medical 
practitioners,  however,  recognize  the  necessity  for  therapeutic  abor- 

140Information  on  cases  cited  herein  was  obtained  from  examination  of  files  at  regional 
offices  and  the  Child  Welfare  Branch. 

147Requires  approval  by  the  Eugenics  Board  composed  of  two  doctors  appointed  by 
the  University  and  two  laymen  appointed  by  the  government. 

148Sections  237,  238. 
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tion  in  extreme  cases  where  the  health  of  the  mother  would  be  severe¬ 
ly  affected  by  the  birth  of  a  child.  Very  fewT  such  operations  are  in 
fact  performed  —  perhaps  a  half  dozen  a  year  in  a  large  city  hospital. 

In  a  recent  article  in  the  New  York  Times,149  it  is  estimated 
that  approximately  8000  legal  abortions  are  performed  yearly  in 

American  hospitals,  and  an  additional  1,200,000  women  each  year 

; 

have  illegal  abortions,  from  which,  according  to  one  study,  10,000 
die.  The  article  further  states  that  in  Hungary  where  abortions 
can  be  performed  simply  at  the  request  of  the  mother,  89%  of  abor¬ 
tion  patients  are  married  women,  and  20%  are  Catholic.  The  basis 
of  contemporary  Catholic  doctrine,  according  to  this  article,  is  Pope 
Pius  XPs  declaration  that  the  life  of  the  mother  and  her  unborn 
child  are  “equally  sacred  and  no  man  has  the  power,  not  even  the 
public  authority,  to  destroy  it”.  Protestants  do  not  subscribe  to  the 
belief  that  the  lives  of  mother  and  fetus  are  equally  sacred,  nor  does 
Judaism  consider  an  infant  a  living  soul  until  birth. 

Certainly  no  one  would  recommend  an  extension  of  the  grounds 
for  abortion,  but  regardless  of  religious  persuasion,  it  should  be  per¬ 
mitted  in  cases  of  rape  and  incest,  and  in  cases  of  pregnancy  involv¬ 
ing  girls  aged  11,  12  and  13.  One  has  only  to  read  some  of  the 
agonizing  case  histories  of  youngsters  such  as  this  to  be  convinced 
of  the  need  for  termination  of  these  unwanted  pregnancies. 


III.  Community  and  Individual  Responsibility 

The  more  one  becomes  aware  of  the  magnitude  of  the  social 
problems  facing  welfare  agencies  these  days,  the  more  one  realizes 
that  the  major  emphasis  must  be  on  prevention.  Unless  we  can  cure 
some  of  the  basic  causes  of  our  social  ills,  more  neglected  and  illegiti¬ 
mate  children  will  burden  our  adoption  agencies.  If  some  decline 
cannot  be  foreseen  in  births  out-of-wedlock,  and  some  improvement 
in  seriously  deteriorating  home  situations,  welfare  programs  will 
perform  little  service  other  than  “picking  up  casualties”  —  a  kind 
of  “band  aid”  treatment  to  an  illness  requiring  major  surgery.  Be¬ 
cause  of  this,  it  is  important  that  forces  be  brought  to  bear  on  such 
underlying  weaknesses  as  instability  of  parents,  social  deprivation  in 
lower-income  families,  economic  stress,  crowded  housing,  harmful 
social  environment,  school  drop-outs  and  juvenile  delinquency;  for 
otherwise  the  casualties  will  continue  to  mount  until  our  resources  are 
exhausted. 


149“The  Scandal  of  Abortion  Laws”  by  Lawrence  Lader,  New  York  Times  Magazine, 
April  25,  1965,  p.  32. 
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Officials  in  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  are  well  aware  in 
department  policy  of  the  need  for  prevention:  the  new  philosophy 
emerging  under  Mr.  D.  W.  Rogers,  the  Deputy  Minister,  is  strongly 
orientated  to  the  preventative  approach.  What  form  such  measures 
can  take  in  our  20th  century  society  is  the  preoccupation  today  of 
numerous  experts  in  many  countries.  All  this  Report  can  do  is 
acknowledge  the  urgent  need  for  prevention  with  the  hope  that  re¬ 
search  can  devise  appropriate  techniques.  Suffice  to  say,  measures 
for  prevention  in  the  child  welfare  field  must  relate  to  the  early  de¬ 
tection  of  problem  behaviour  in  children,  the  need  for  counselling 
and  guidance  at  the  school  level,  referrals  where  necessary  for  psy¬ 
chiatric  examination  and  treatment,  teen  sex-education  and  pre¬ 
marital  preparation.  The  pernicious  effects  of  some  of  today’s  pub¬ 
lications,  radio  and  TV  programs  upon  the  values  and  behaviour 
patterns  of  young  people  should  be  recognized,  as  well  as  the  need 
to  develop  a  sense  of  social  responsibility  in  youth. 

All  this  will  require  cooperation  of  government  departments, 
local  welfare  agencies  and  community  resources.  How  it  can  be 
accomplished  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  inquiry.  There  is  a  plan 
for  prevention  currently  being  discussed  by  officials  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Welfare,  and  which  the  writer  wishes  to  endorse.  It 
involves  bringing  prevention  back  to  the  level  of  public  responsibility 
where  it  should  ultimately  rest.  Under  the  plan  presently  being 
evolved,  municipalities  would  be  asked  to  undertake  prevention  work 
within  their  own  particular  areas,  with  direction  and  financial  help 
from  the  Department  as  required.  The  plan  would  call  for  the  ap¬ 
pointment  by  each  municipality  or  group  of  municipalities  of  a  qua¬ 
lified  person  who  might  act  as  Executive  Director  to  coordinate  a 
program  of  prevention  within  the  community.  Such  person  would 
assess  the  nature  of  problems  within  the  area,  how  these  could  best 
be  handled,  and  how  community  resources  could  best  be  utilized  to¬ 
wards  this  end.  Potential  problems  such  as  threatened  family 
breakdowns,  child  neglect,  illegitimacy  and  delinquency  could  thus 
be  met  by  citizen  effort.  This  might  take  many  forms  —  from 
counselling  to  recreational  outlets — though  care  should  be  taken  to 
insure  that  the  program  is  non-denominational,  allowing  all  in¬ 
terested  groups  to  participate.  Thus  if  problems  arose  within  a  com¬ 
munity  involving  school  break-ins,  car  thefts,  teen-age  drinking, 
family  stress  due  to  alcoholism  or  mental  illness,  steps  could  be 
taken  to  prevent  the  condition  deteriorating.  It  is  felt  that  the 
potential  exists  for  community  action  of  this  kind,  but  some  structure 
is  needed  for  it  to  become  effective,  and  this  can  best  be  done  at 
the  municipal  level. 
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Quite  apart  from  community  responsibility  is  individual  respon¬ 
sibility.  How  often,  it  seems,  are  church  groups,  women’s  organi¬ 
zations  and  service  clubs  searching  for  a  project  as  a  way  of  rendering 
public  service.  How  many  have  ever  thought  of  obtaining  the  name 
of  some  mal-functioning  inadequate  family  in  their  community  who 
might  benefit  from  friendship  and  support  offered  in  sincerity  by 
ordinary  interested  people?  If  such  groups  could  concentrate  not 
on  money  and  gifts  of  material  things,  but  on  offering  kindness  and 
friendship — helping  a  boy  to  get  on  a  hockey  team,  visiting  with  a 
deserted  mother  in  her  home  (for  this  may  be  the  only  caller  she 
has  in  a  month),  finding  ways  in  which  her  children  can  participate 
in  community  activities  rather  than  being  ostracized  (as  so  often 
they  are),  listening  sympathetically  while  a  mother  recounts  her 
problems  with  a  delinquent  boy,  or  an  alcoholic  husband.  If  only  one 
or  two  such  families  could  be  helped  in  this  way  to  achieve  respect¬ 
ability  within  the  community,  and  acceptance  for  what  they  are 
(and  not  what  we  think  they  should  be)  we  would  be  putting  Chris¬ 
tian  teachings  into  practice  with  positive  results.  This  kind  of  at¬ 
tention  a  government  department  cannot  give;  nor  should  it  be  the 
work  of  a  public  agency,  for  relationships  there  must  be  on  a  profes¬ 
sional  level  and  not  on  a  personal  basis.  In  this  day  of  community- 
fund  drives,  we  are  prone  to  abdicate  our  individual  responsibility  to 
outside  agencies,  and  be  content  to  let  our  dollars  do  the  work.  This 
leaves  much  undone  in  the  simple  area  of  human  kindness,  and  per¬ 
haps  it  is  here  that  the  individual  can  make  his  greatest  contribution 
in  the  cause  of  prevention. 

IV.  Conclusions 

FINDINGS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS  #31 

(1)  Prevention  of  children  coming  into  care  is  basic  to  a  sound  adop¬ 
tion  program. 

(2)  Homemaker  service  is  a  necessary  part  of  prevention  services  re¬ 
quiring  increased  subsidies  from  the  government  to  agencies  pro¬ 
viding  this  service  and  encouragement  to  rural  groups  through 
advice,  training  and  financial  assistance. 

(3)  An  improvement  in  the  range  and  quality  of  day-care  services 
is  urgently  needed,  for  which  the  government  should  give  direc¬ 
tion  and  financial  assistance. 

(4)  Birth  control  is  a  major  component  of  any  prevention  program. 

(5)  Legal  rights  to  sterilization  and  abortion  should  not  be  curtailed 
by  religious  pressures. 

(6)  The  ultimate  responsibility  in  prevention  rests  with  the  com¬ 
munity  and  the  individual. 
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Chapter  XII 

Summary  of  Findings 
and  Recommendations 

(Stated  in  abbreviated  form  only.  Full  text  appears  on  pages  to 

which  reference  is  made). 


Adoption  Procedure 

(Chapter  I)  Page 

Reference 

1 —  Initial  Interview 

The  initial  adoption  interview  should  be  conducted  by  19 
key  workers  in  the  Department. 

2 —  Office  Facilities 

Interview  rooms  for  adoption  services  should  insure  20 
privacy,  with  a  separate  waiting  area  where  possible  for 
adoption  applicants.  It  would  be  desirable  if  the  larger 
regional  offices  had  self-contained  quarters  for  adoption 
services. 

3 —  Staff  on  Home  Studies 

Caseworkers  engaged  in  adoptive  home  studies  should  be  23 
selected  on  the  basis  of  training  and  maturity,  with  as 
many  social  work  graduates  as  possible,  and  during  the 
early  months  of  employment  all  should  work  under  the 
supervision  of  experienced  caseworkers. 

4 —  Delays 

Wherever  possible,  home  studies  should  be  completed  25 
within  two  months  following  receipt  of  the  completed 
application,  and  the  necessary  staff  should  be  provided 
to  effect  this  result. 

5 —  Wherever  possible,  placement  should  be  affected  within  25 
two  weeks  following  approval  of  the  application. 

6 —  Central  Office  should  instruct  regional  offices  a  month  26 
prior  to  termination  of  the  probationary  period  to  pro¬ 
ceed  promptly  with  the  final  home  study  so  that  the 
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Page 

Reference 

Petition  for  final  Adoption  Order  can  be  presented  at 
the  earliest  possible  date. 

7 —  Communication 

At  no  time  during  the  entire  adoption  process  prior  to  27 
placement  should  more  than  three  weeks  be  allowed  to 
elapse  without  contact  with  the  applicants  by  letter, 
telephone  or  in  person  advising  of  the  status  of  the 
application. 

8 —  Birth  Certificate  Following  Adoption 

Necessary  legislation  should  be  enacted  — 

— to  insure  removal  of  child’s  natural  name  from  the  28 
final  Adoption  Order; 

— to  provide  for  issuance  of  a  substitute  birth  certifi¬ 
cate  for  jurisdictions  which  have  no  reciprocal  ar¬ 
rangements  ; 

— to  state  the  birthplace  of  the  child  as  that  of  the 
residence  of  the  adopting  parents  as  shown  on  the 
Adoption  Order; 

— to  show  the  names  of  both  adopting  parents  where 
one  has  died  before  final  Adoption  Order. 

9 —  Role  of  Judges 

Social  factors  involved  in  adoption  should  be  assessed  30 
by  the  Child  Welfare  Branch  and  should  not  be  subject 
to  judicial  review. 

10—  -  Out-of-Country  (American)  Adoptions 

Adoptions  by  American  couples  should  be  encouraged  32 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  adoption  program  in  Alberta, 
and  the  Department  should  be  authorized  through  legis¬ 
lation,  if  necessary,  to  expand  this  program  in  accor¬ 
dance  with  standards  set  by  United  Nations  respecting 
inter-country  adoptions. 

11—  Surrender  of  Child  born  out-of-wedlock 

Arrangements  should  be  made  with  hospitals  whereby  34 
a  child  born  out-of-wedlock  may  remain  for  the  neces¬ 
sary  additional  days  (not  exceeding  10  in  all)  to  allow 
for  approval  of  the  surrender  and  for  adoption  direct 
from  hospital. 
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Reference 

12 —  Jurisdiction  in  Permanent  Wardships 

Properly-constituted  Family  Courts  with  a  full-time  35 
judge  could  properly  be  granted  jurisdiction  over  re¬ 
manent  wardships;  elsewhere  jurisdiction  should  re¬ 
main  with  the  District  Court. 

13 —  Transcripts  of  Evidence 

Representations  should  be  made  to  the  Attorney-Gen-  36 
eral’s  Department  that  transcripts  of  evidence  be  made 
available  in  all  contested  neglect  cases. 

14 —  Protection  Services 

Protection  services  (except  for  the  major  cities)  should  41 
be  the  responsibility  not  of  municipalities  but  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Public  Welfare,  working  through  its  re¬ 
gional  offices  with  enlarged  staff. 

Qualifications  of  Staff 

(CHAPTER  III) 

15 —  Rural  Regional  Offices 

— All  caseworkers  at  rural  regional  offices  should  get  46 
some  experience  in  adoption  work  under  supervision  of 
adoption  specialists  in  the  Edmonton  and  Calgary  re¬ 
gional  offices. 

— All  rural  regional  offices  should  be  provided  with 
additional  staff  to  enable  more  time  to  be  spent  on 
adoption  work. 

16 —  At  least  one  professional  social  worker  at  each  rural  53 
regional  office  would  be  desirable. 

— Adequate  housing  for  married  staff  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  in  rural  areas. 

17 —  Edmonton  and  Calgary  Regional  Offices 

— need  to  recruit  as  many  social-work  graduates  as  pos-  56 
sible  for  casework  positions  in  these  offices. 

— promising  recruits  at  the  Arts-degree  level  should 
be  encouraged  through  educational  leave  grants  to 
further  their  education  in  the  hope  of  filling  future 
positions  in  the  Department. 
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— need  for  an  experienced  professional  social  worker  to 
act  as  coordinator,  senior  consultant  and  policy  plan¬ 
ner  at  both  these  offices. 

18 —  Educational  Leave  Grants 

A  separate  educational  leave  program  should  be  pro-  57 
vided  within  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  for 
specially-selected  personnel. 

19 —  Salaries 

Salaries  of  social  workers  in  the  Department  must  be  59 
increased  to  a  level  with  those  of  comparable  positions 
elsewhere. 

20 —  Change  in  Name  of  Department 

Because  of  the  unfavorable  connotation  of  the  words  62 
“public  welfare”  and  because  they  no  longer  reflect  the 
true  functions  of  the  Department,  a  change  in  name  is 
recommended  to  “Department  of  Social  Welfare”  or 
“Department  of  Individual  and  Family  Services”. 

Principles  Underlying  Sound  Adoption 

(CHAPTER  IV) 

21 —  Recommendations  applicable  to  Alberta  are  listed  under 

17  headings  on  page  88  of  this  Report. 


Child  ren  Available  for  Adoption 

(CHAPTER  V) 

FINDING — From  an  analysis  of  children  available  for  adop¬ 
tion,  the  long-term  conclusion  to  be  drawn  is 
that  any  improvement  in  the  situation  respect¬ 
ing  unadopted  children  in  Alberta  calls  for  re¬ 
moval  of  any  obstacles  to  adoption,  and  even 
this  will  not  necessarily  insure  solution  of 
the  problem. 
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The  Religious  Factor  in  Adoption 

(CHAPTER  VI) 

22 — Recommendation  (of  the  Committee) 

A  new  surrender  form  be  provided  giving  to  the  mother 
the  following  choices: 

(a)  to  express  “no  religious  preference” 

(b)  to  express  a  preference  but  with  the  proviso  that 
it  shall  not  prevent  the  earliest  possible  placement 
of  the  child  in  any  home  deemed  suitable  by  the 
Child  Welfare  Commission; 

(c)  to  state  a  preference  with  the  proviso  that  if  no 
suitable  home  of  such  faith  can  be  found  within  a 
year,  the  child  may  be  placed  for  adoption  in  any 
home  deemed  suitable  by  the  Child  Welfare  Com¬ 
mission. 

Trends  in  Adoption  Applications 

and 

An  Analysis  of  Adoptive  Parents 

(CHAPTER  VII) 

23 —  Advertising 

— an  Amendment  be  made  to  Section  67  of  the  Child 
Welfare  Act  to  permit  the  advertising  of  specific 
children  for  adoption. 

— an  intensified  advertising  campaign  be  launched  to 
find  foster  and  adoptive  homes  using  advertising 
that  is  accurate  and  honest  so  that  the  public  knows 
exactly  what  types  of  children  are  available  for 
adoption. 

— a  Citizens’  Committee  be  formed  to  encourage  wider 
support  in  adoption  of  hard-to-place  children. 

24 —  Greater  Flexibility 

There  is  need  for  greater  flexibility  in  qualifications  of 
adoptive  parents,  especially  with  respect  of  age  and 
working  mothers. 

Summary  of  Typical  Adopting  Parents  in  Alberta 
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144 
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The  Metis  Problem  as  it  Relates  to  Adoption 

(CHAPTER  VIII)  Page 

Reference 

FINDINGS — there  is  little  possibility  in  this  generation  of  160 
developing  Metis  homes  as  an  adoption  resource. 

— the  number  of  Metis  children  surrendered  for  adop¬ 
tion  will  increase  with  increased  urbanization. 


— the  high  birth  rate  and  illegitimacy  among  Metis 
will  be  the  major  factor  in  future  adoption,  and  its 
seriousness  could  lead  to  a  breakdown  of  the  whole 
adoption  program. 


25— RECOMMENDATION 

— efforts  be  made  to  upgrade  the  skill  of  Metis  women  160 
in  their  homes  by  employment  of  visiting  home¬ 
makers. 

— industry  and  government  cooperate  in  providing  em¬ 
ployment  for  Metis  in  the  development  of  local  nat¬ 
ural  resources. 

— greater  public  awareness  of  the  social  implications  of 
the  population  explosion  amongst  Metis  and  its  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  future  adoption  program. 


The  Indian  Problem 

(CHAPTER  IX) 

26 — If  jurisdiction  over  Indian  affairs  were  to  pass  to  the  167 
province  as  presently  contemplated,  provision  would 
have  to  be  made  for  greatly-expanded  child-care  ser¬ 
vices,  and  a  substantial  increase  in  adoptive  home 
resources. 


Supportive  Services  to  the  Adoptive  Program 

(CHAPTER  X) 

27 — Foster  Homes 

Efforts  be  made  —  175 

— to  encourage  a  wider  selection  of  foster-home  ap¬ 
plicants  ; 

— to  improve  the  status  of  foster  parents ; 
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— to  offer  skilled  casework  services  to  individual  foster 
parents ; 

— to  provide  training  for  foster  parents ; 

— to  establish  “Specialized  Foster  Homes”  for  the  care 
of  adolescents,  and  children  with  physical  and  emo¬ 
tional  problems. 

28 —  Group  Homes 

The  government  expand  its  program  of  group-home  178 
care,  especially  for  adolescent  boys  and  girls,  and  that 
professional  supervision  and  counselling  be  provided  for 
house-parents. 

29 —  Institutions 

— the  public  should  be  made  aware  of  the  harmful  ef-  186 
feet  on  normal  children  of  long-term  institutional 
care; 

— board  members  of  institutions  should  become  aware 
of  the  changed  role  of  institutions  in  order  that  each 
institution  can  define  the  type  of  specialized  service 
it  intends  to  render; 

— there  are  8  categories  of  children  for  whom  institu¬ 
tional  care  is  appropriate  (listed  on  page  180),  and 
these  should  be  maintained  at  a  high  standard; 

— the  greatest  need  in  Alberta  is  for  a  closed  institution 
for  emotionally  disturbed  children. 

30 —  Services  to  Unmarried  Mothers 

— the  public  should  be  made  aware  of  the  high  quality  190 
casework  service  provided  by  the  Department  so  that 
more  may  avail  themselves  of  these  services; 

— greater  efforts  to  provide  counselling  for  the  unwed 
father,  particularly  the  teenager; 

— an  enlightened  program  of  sex  education  provided 
through  responsible  agencies. 

Prevention 

(CHAPTER  XI) 

31 —  Prevention  of  children  coming  into  care  is  basic  to  a  208 
sound  adoption  program  — 
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— homemaker  and  day-care  services  are  a  necessary 
part  of  prevention; 

— the  need  for  birth  control  as  a  major  component  of 
any  prevention  program  calls  for  removal  of  legal 
prohibitions ; 

— sterilization  and  abortion  should  be  permissible  “for 
valid  reasons”; 

— the  ultimate  responsibility  in  prevention  rests  with 
the  community  and  the  individual. 
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Appendix  to  Chapter  X 
re  Foster  Homes 
Foster  Homes  Visited 


A.  CATHOLIC 

(1)  The  first  home  visited,  though  not  too  tidy,  was  quite 
warm  and  friendly.  This  couple  had  2  boys  of  their  own  in 
their  early  teens.  The  foster  child  here  was  a  good-looking 
Metis  boy  aged  17.  He  had  come  to  this  home  2  years  ago 
from  a  very  deprived  background  and  some  delinquency 
problems.  The  foster  mother  has  had  many  problems  with 
him  which  she  and  her  husband  have  handled  very  well. 
He  now  seems  fairly  well  adjusted  and  happy,  and  is  at¬ 
tached  to  his  foster  mother,  whom  he  calls  “Mom”.  He  is 
in  Grade  8  in  an  opportunity  class  (for  slow  learners)  and 
talked  to  us  about  studying  commercial  art.  The  case¬ 
worker  gave  him  encouragement  in  this,  and  assured  him  if 
he  really  had  talent,  the  Department  would  see  that  he 
got  the  necessary  training. 

(2)  The  second  home  was  a  new  low  rental  apartment,  the  couple 
in  their  mid-thirties  without  children  of  their  own.  Though 
they  had  not  been  too  successful  previously  with  older 
foster  children,  they  now  have  2  younger  ones,  —  an  at¬ 
tractive  Metis  Catholic  boy  aged  3V2  who  has  been  with 
them  since  birth ;  and  a  white  Catholic  baby  girl,  who  would 
probably  soon  go  for  adoption.  Though  this  home  is  not 
classed  among  the  best  by  the  regional  office  it  appeared 
fairly  wholesome  and  the  boy  very  attached  to  his  foster 
mother. 

(3)  This  foster  couple  are  in  their  40’s  and  have  no  natural 
children.  They  have  had  in  their  care  a  4-year  old  Catholic 
Metis  boy  who  has  been  with  them  since  the  age  of  one  year. 
He  suffers  from  a  congenital  heart  condition  requiring  a 
great  deal  of  care,  though  not  confined  to  bed.  He  was 
soon  to  undergo  open-heart  surgery,  the  outcome  of  which 
was  doubtful,  and  the  foster  mother  was  visibly  concerned, 
indicating  how  attached  she  was  to  the  boy.  This  child, 
incidentally,  was  born  to  a  15-year  old  unwed  mother  who 
has  since  had  a  total  of  4  illegitimate  children. 
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(4)  In  this  home  there  are  5  older  natural  children  and  3  young 
foster  children:  one  a  Catholic  Indian  boy  aged  2%  who 
has  been  there  since  the  age  of  10  days  and  who  seemed 
frightened  and  in  need  of  affection.  There  were  two  other 
infants,  both  Catholic  girls,  one  of  whom  was  likely  to  go 
for  adoption,  the  other  with  a  serious  medical  problem, 
from  which  there  was  little  hope  of  improvement.  The 
foster  mother  was  particularly  kind  to  this  infant,  and  held 
her  throughout  our  visit.  The  home  was  very  easy-going, 
and  the  foster  mother  seems  to  spend  all  her  time  with 
these  children  with  the  help  of  her  teenage  daughters. 

(5)  This  is  the  only  foster  home  in  Edmonton  with  Metis  foster 
parents.  Admittedly  it  is  below  standards  physically  and 
austere  in  its  furnishing,  but  the  children  seem  happy. 
This  couple  has  3  older  children  of  their  own,  and  have 
adopted  2  Metis  children,  aged  about  3  and  5.  They  now 
have  a  Metis  foster  child  under  1  year.  This  home  causes 
some  concern  to  the  regional  office  because  of  its  standards. 
However  since  it  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  Edmonton 
and  since  the  foster  parents  profess  to  be  doing  this  in  the 
hope  of  encouraging  other  Metis  couples  to  do  the  same, 
the  utmost  should  be  done  through  close  casework  super¬ 
vision  to  upgrade  the  standards  of  this  home  and  of  other 
Metis  who  might  be  willing  to  perform  a  similar  service. 

(6)  This  is  a  licensed  boarding  home  for  4  children.  This 
couple  has  4  older  adopted  children  of  their  own,  now  in 
their  teens.  They  have  4  foster  children,  including  a  part 
negro  Catholic  girl,  aged  3,  two  Metis  boys,  one  with  a  heart 
condition,  the  other  a  schizophrenic,  the  fourth  an  infant. 
This  home  has  a  remarkably  pleasant  atmosphere,  and  the 
children  seem  very  happy  and  affectionate.  The  regional 
office  has  a  few  reservations  about  it  mainly  because  the 
parents  may  be  too  permissive  in  matters  of  discipline. 

B.  PROTESTANT 

(7)  This  couple  have  3  school-age  children  of  their  own.  This 
foster  mother  requests  only  “fast-moving  infants”.  She 
has  a  Catholic  infant;  the  second  baby  (Protestant)  had 
been  taken  to  hospital  the  day  before  we  called.  This  home 
was  neat  and  orderly:  we  called  before  10:00  a.m.  on  a 
school  holiday  and  found  the  baby  bathed,  fed  and  sleeping. 
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(8)  This  is  regarded  by  the  regional  office  as  a  very  superior 
home.  This  couple  have  two  boys  of  their  own  in  their 
early  teens.  They  have  taken  several  young  children  over 
the  years  on  a  foster  basis.  They  presently  have  an  at¬ 
tractive  3-year  old  girl,  of  an  incestuous  union,  to  whom  the 
whole  family  is  very  attached.  They  have  since  applied 
for  adoption. 

(9)  This  foster  mother  has  2  foster  children  with  medical  prob¬ 
lems  —  one  a  boy  of  4  with  a  defective  head  formation,  but 
otherwise  normal;  the  other  an  infant  requiring  special 
dietary  care  to  prevent  retardation.  These  children  re¬ 
quired  a  lot  of  attention. 

(10)  This  couple  with  older  children  of  their  own,  took  a  very 
undernourished  Metis  boy  last  fall  on  a  foster  basis  and  he 
has  done  extremely  well.  They  also  have  a  boy  almost  one 
year  of  age  who  was  soon  to  go  for  adoption.  This  home 
was  very  affectionate,  the  foster  mother  capable,  intelligent 
with  a  good  understanding  of  children. 

(11)  This  and  the  following  foster  home  were  the  most  remark¬ 
able  we  visited,  both  with  teenage  wards.  This  couple  in 
their  early  30’s  had  no  children  of  their  own,  but  have  had 
wonderful  success  with  their  3  teenage  foster  boys  (2 
Protestant;  1  a  Catholic  Metis).  All  are  doing  exceptional¬ 
ly  well.  One  came  a  year  ago  classed  as  severely  disturbed 
(his  mother  a  psychotic).  There  is  an  excellent  atmosphere 
in  this  home;  the  boys  help  the  mother  with  household 
chores  and  prepare  Sunday  morning  breakfast.  Two  of 
them  are  below  average  in  school,  but  the  third,  in  grade  9 
is  doing  well  and  wants  to  go  to  University.  These  foster 
parents  are  most  anxious  that  a  Foster  Parents  Association 
be  formed  for  sharing  mutual  problems. 

(12)  This  is  a  couple  in  their  60’s  whose  children  are  married 
and  living  elsewhere.  They  have  performed  a  remarkable 
service  in  recent  years  having  had  7  teen-aged  foster  boys 
at  various  times,  several  of  whom  still  keep  in  touch  with 
them.  Now  they  have  two  foster  girls,  aged  15.  One  of 
these  girls  came  to  this  home  pregnant  at  the  age  of  14. 
The  foster  mother  cared  for  her  during  six  months  of  preg¬ 
nancy  with  what  seemed  remarkable  tenderness.  When  the 
girl  went  to  hospital  for  the  baby,  the  foster  mother  stayed 
at  her  bedside  during  her  labour.  Following  surrender  of 
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the  child,  the  girl  continued  her  grade  IX  by  correspondence. 
Her  foster  mother  is  teaching  her  to  siew  and  cook,  and  has 
assured  her  they  will  keep  her  indefinitely.  This  girl  is 
companionable  with  the  other  foster  girl  though  they  are  of 
very  different  types.  This  is  a  very  devoted  foster  family. 

FOSTER  HOMES  FOR  MENTALLY  RETARDED 

Homes  of  this  kind  are  very  difficult  to  find.  These  foster  par¬ 
ents  (as  in  the  case  of  those  caring  for  physically  handicapped)  are 
paid  a  higher  per  diem  rate  (around  $2).  As  at  February  15,  1964, 
the  Edmonton  Regional  Office  had  33  homes,  in  which  there 

were  retarded  children  (28  Protestant  homes;  5  Catholic).  In  these 
homes  there  were  23  Protestant  and  23  Catholic  retarded  children,  12 
of  the  latter  in  Protestant  homes  for  lack  of  sufficient  Catholic  foster 
homes.  Visits  were  made  to  three  of  these  homes  (all  Protestant) 
and  the  following  is  a  summary  of  comments: 

(13)  The  first  was  an  excellent  home,  the  foster  mother  older 
and  very  affectionate.  She  has  a  Metis  boy  aged  10  (Catho¬ 
lic)  who  has  been  there  for  8  years.  He  is  retarded  and 
goes  to  an  opportunity  class,  but  very  well  mannered.  She 
also  has  a  white  boy  aged  12,  similarly  retarded  but  who 
converses  well.  In  addition  she  has  a  girl  of  15  who  has 
been  with  her  for  8  years,  normal  mentally,  but  suffering 
for  several  years  from  a  terminal  illness,  with  a  short  life 
expectancy.  She  attends  school  in  the  mornings  only. 
Though  our  visit  was  unannounced,  the  children  served  us 
tea  under  direction  of  the  foster  mother  for  whom  they  ob¬ 
viously  have  a  great  deal  of  affection. 

(14)  This  foster  mother  has  2  severely  retarded  infants,  one  a 
mongoloid.  They  receive  very  good  care. 

(15)  This  foster  mother  has  3  severely  retarded  children  who 
have  been  in  this  home  for  several  years,  now  aged  9,  12 
13.  All  were  well  mannered,  and  being  familiar  with  the 
caseworker,  they  were  able  to  converse  very  sociably.  Be¬ 
cause  these  children  are  not  accepted  in  the  neighborhood, 
they  remain  inside  a  high  board  fence  when  playing  outside. 
The  foster  mother  is  very  strict  with  them,  but  they  seem 
to  respond  well. 
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